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THE KRSNACARITA IN THE HARIVAMSA AND CERTAIN PURANAS 


WALTER RUBEN 
ANKARA, TURKEY 


THE TRADITION that H* is a supplement to Mbh 
is plausible. On the other hand the Krsnacarita 
of B agrees not only as regards the number and 
the order of the adventures of the hero but some- 
times even verbatim with H.? Consequently B 
must be derived from H, as H from Mbh. But 
the Krsna-story of H is about five times longer 
than that of B* and the general impression is that 
H has been widely enlarged. From these facts the 
question arises whether it is possible to reconstruct 


1 The following abbreviations are used in this article: 

A Agnipurinam, ed. Jivananda Vidyasigara 
Bhatta; Calcutta, Sarasvati Press, 1882. 

B Brahmapurinam, ed. Nariyana Apte; Anandas- 
rama Sanskrit Series 28 (1895). 

Bd Brahmandapurinam, cf. Kirfel. 

Bh Sacirnikam Srimad Bhigavatam, ed. Javaji; 
Bombay, Nirnaya Sagara Press, 1903. 


By Brahmavaivarttamahipurinam, Srikrsnajanma- 
khandam; Bombay, VenkateSvara Press, éaka 
1853. 

H Harivaméa, with Nilakantha’s commentary; 


Bombay, VenkateSvara Press, éaka 1848. In 
the quotations I have eliminated the three 
parvan-sets of numbers and have brought the 
numbers of the sargas up to 318. 

Kirfel Das Purdna Paficalaksana; Bonn, 1927. 

Kirfel “Krsna’s Jugendgeschichte in den Purina,” in 
(b) Beitrige zur Literaturwissenschaft und Gei- 
stesgeschichte Indiens (Festgabe Jacobi), 
Bonn, 1926. 

Mausalaparvan, cf. Mbh. 

Mahabhiratam with Nilakantha’s commentary, 
ed. Ramacandrasistri Kimjavadekar; Poona, 
1929 sqq., in 7 vols. 

Mt Matsyapuranam, cf. Kirfel. bs 

P Padmapurinam Uttarakhandam; Ananddsrama 
Sanskrit Series 1894. 

S. N. Tadpatrikar, “ Krsna Problem,” in Annals 
Bhandarkar Or. Res. Inst. 10, 296-344. 

Vi Visnupurinam with Sridharasvimin’s commen- 

tary, ed. Jivinanda Vidydsigara Bhatta; Cal- 
cutta, Sarasvati Press, 1882. 

Va Vayupuranan, cf. Kirfel. 

* The vaméaparvan of H was the source of the vaméa 
of B as well. 

* The 31 sargas of B 181-212 correspond to 155 sargas 
of H (H 42-183; 184; 186-187; 274-285). The larger 
interpolations of H are omitted in this reckoning; to- 
gether with them, but without its vaméaparvan, H con- 
tains 277 sargas. 


Maus 
Mbh 


Tdp 


the archetype of the original supplement to Mbh 
which certainly was much shorter than our H is 
to-day, and probably has been better preserved in 
B than in H. One has to decide whether B is only 
a recent excerpt of H, without any textual value, 
or whether our H is an interpolated text of an 
original, nearly as short as B. 


1, The sarga of the ‘‘contents’’ in H 317. 
At the end of H we find the HarivamSavrttantasam- 
grahavarnanam (H 317) containing the titles of 
most of the sargas of H easily to be identified (cf. 
Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, I? 
[Calcutta 1927], 453). The nine sargas of the 
pitrkalpa (H 16-24) are mentioned in this chapter 
collectively under this title only. The title “ Piru- 
vamSasya kirttanam” does not refer to H 32 only 
but to H 31-4, and “ Maniinadm kirttanam ” to the 
two sargas H 7-8. In these cases B shows clearly 
that these sargas of H were old ones. But let us 
examine the other sargas of H which are not 
mentioned in this index. 

H 55: Brahma recommends that Visnu shorld 
be born in the house of Vasudeva because he and 
his wives Devaki and Rohini are in reality Kaé- 
yapa, Aditi and Surabhi once cursed by the ocean. 
An allusion to this curse is to be found in the 
younger purdnas* but not in B. In Vi 5, 2, 9 
Devaki is praised as Aditi and Diti: is this topic 
the germ of the story of H? Certainly this story 
depends on that of Vamana who was the son of 
KaSyapa and Aditi. At all events there is no 
proof that this chapter, which is missing in this 
index and in B, is an old one. 

H 56: Narada warns Kamsa who laughs and 
orders his demons to test the real nature of all the 
children. The warning only is reported in B in 
no more than two stanzas. The chapter as a whole 
is therefore questionable. 


* Bd-Va: Kirfel 516, 80; 476, 10 and Kirfel (b) 310; 
it is not to be found in the older texts. But did Kirfel 
know this chapter of H? Cf. Bh X, 3, 42; Bv 6, 183; 
7, 4. 
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H 70: gopavakyam. Out of the nineteen stanzas 
in H, ten are to be found in B. This chapter 
therefore is an old one. 

H 90: Mathurayas co ’parodhah includes 89 and 
90. 

H 102-110: Mathurdpakramas may refer not 
only to chapter 111 but to H 110 also; however, the 
preceding sargas are all missing in B and their 
contents are very confused. The attack of Kalaya- 
vana and the marriage of Rukmini are here mixed 
up, whereas both stories are later on told again in 
full agreement with B. 

H 102: Messengers announce to Krsna the forth- 
coming marriage of Rukmini. They speak about 
her line of descent (5sq.), but this is only a 
duplicate of the later stanza H 114, 14 — B 199, 1. 

H 103: The discussion of the princes under 
Jarasandha. 

H104: Dantakaktra, Salva and Bhismaka’s 
speeches. 

H105: Kratha and Kaigika recommend the 
coronation of Krsna as king. 

H 106: Krsna returns to Mathura. 

H 107: Salva recommends to ask the help of 
Kalayavana. 

H 108: Salva incites Kalayavana to kill Krsna. 
This is in contradiction to the later story of how 
Narada caused him to fight against the Yadavas.° 

H 109: Kalayavana is glad to fight. 

H 110: Garuda promises to explore Kuéasthali. 
Krsna’s return to Mathura. Every man is pre- 
sented with ten dinaras (110, 50). The mention 
of this coin is another proof that this passage of 
nine chapters in H is relatively recent. 

H 132-136: punyakavidha and Umévrataka, a 
ritualistic chapter about the means by which a wife 
can preserve the love of her husband. This chapter 
is missing in B and is surely an interpolation. 

H 141-2: Andhakavadha, only in H; a Saivite 
parallel to the Satpuravadha told just before 
(which is also told only in H, cf. 3). 

Such comparison of this index-chapter with B 
proves that 25 sargas of H are recent interpola- 
tions. These form the youngest stratum of inter- 


polations in H (if we leave aside the possible 


*H 112, 17 corresponds to B 196, 6. H112, 14-17 =H 
23, 14cd-18 = B14, 49-53ab = Kirfel 463, 71, 3-7ab. 


results of collating manuscripts of H). Thus at 
the same time B proves trustworthy, but H be- 
comes questionable. 


2. Repetitions in H. In the samgrahavarnana 
the sargas H 153-8 are transposed so that they 
come between 131 (after which 132-6 are missing 
in this index) and 137sqq. In B there are no 
chapters corresponding to them and they become 
yet more dubious when their contents are looked 
at carefully. In H 153 Indra orders Viévakarman 
to rebuild Dvaraka, although the same story had 
been told before in another way in H 113, 21 sqq. 
The lines H 113, 35cd-36 correspond to B 196, 13, 
and the line B 196, 11cd has been transposed in H 
to H 153, 29ab. From these facts one may con- 
clude that the building of the town was originally 
told only in the first chapter (H 113), and that 
H 153 is a duplicate. 

H 154 repeats the return of Krsna after the 
death of Naraka; Pradyumna places the Parijata- 
tree in the palace (19), Krsna erects the Mani- 
parvata (22) and honours the 16,100 ladies (24). 
But originally the return of Krsna was told in H 
130 etc. and B 204. The stanza H 154, 20 (of the 
repetition) corresponds to B 204, 12c-13b (of the 
original return of Krsna). The marriage of the 
16,100 ladies was told in H 115, 43 — B 201, 5. 
According to H 131 the Parijata had been restored 
to heaven one year after Naraka’s death (contrary 
to B!). Thus H154 is full of repetitions and 
inconsistencies. 

H 155 contains Krsna’s salutations in his sabhd. 
In H 156 Narada praises Krsna; again Naraka’s 
death is mentioned and also Ekanamia, the sister 
of Krsna who did not belong to the original Krsna- 
story (to be discussed on another occasion). Thus 
here is the end of the Naraka-story, the original 
end of which had been told already in H 119. 

H 120-131. The story of the Parijata-tree, told 
in very few words in H 119, 65-73, is repeated in 
H 120-131 with more details and quite different 
circumstances. The version of B 203, 26-204, 18 
is much shorter than H 120-131 but longer than 
H 119, 65-73. In the beginning of H 120, 5 there 
is an allusion to the wpavasa recommended only in 
H by Uma (H 133, 19; cf. 1). At the end (H 129, 
143 sqq.; 131, 31 sqq.) we find again an allusion 
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to the Satpuravadha (cf. 3). Siva, under the 
name of Bilvodakeévara is worshipped by Krsna 
(H 129, 19 sqq.) and his eminent role in these 
chapters can be compared only with the role he 
plays in the Kailasayétra (H 256 sqq.) which is 
also to be found only in H and is quite different 
from the humble part ascribed to Siva in the battle 
between Krsna and Bana (H177, 48 sqq.—B 
206, 13 sqq.). Thus one becomes very suspicious 
regarding these chapters. 

But they are interesting because there is a simi- 
lar story in P. In this record of H Satyabhima is 
the darling of Krsna, while Rukmini is the elderly, 
venerable mother of the chief son Pradyumna, just 
as in the Ramdyana Kaikeyi is the beautiful fa- 
vorite, but Kausalyaé the mother of Rama. But 
in P Satyabhima is the proud wife to be humil- 
iated by Krsna and Narada. In P90 (cf. B. A. 
Gupte, Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials, Calcutta, 
1919, 235 sqq.) the story is told in praise of the 
Tulasi-plant as a ritualistic legend when the mar- 
riage of this plant and the Salagrama-stone is cele- 
brated. Has H borrowed from this ritual? 

H 90 and 96. The whole episode of the Gomanta 
(H 94-100) is missing in B. In this episode the 
battle of Jarasandha contains several repetitions: 


H 90, 6-51 = H 96, 55-97, 40. 


90, 56-80 += 98, 3-30 
91,13-32 — 98, 61c-75 
100, 2c-16 and 19 == 88, 28c-43b and 45c-f. 


H 92: Krsna descends from the solar kings. 
This is a useless repetition of the vamSaparvan of 
H 1 sqq. and at the same time it is in contradic- 
tion with its essential teaching, handed down 
through all the purdnas, that Krsna belonged to 
the lunar kings (cf. the author’s Eisenschmiede 
und Déimonen in Indien, Leiden, 1939, 265). H 
92 is missing in B. But in Ramayana VII, 70 
Mathura is founded by the Aiksvakava Satrughna 
of the solar kings, this in correspondence with 
H 54, 20 sqq. missing in B (cf. Dh. N. Pal, Sri 
Krishna, Calcutta 1923, 3). 

H171, 54 (to take now a single Sloka): this 
stanza is found in H in two different versions; 
B 206, 3 being the same as H 171, 54 and H 171, 
31c-f. 


3. Other passages of H missing in B. Beside 
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the above mentioned passages of H the following 
ones are missing in B: 

H 42-51: Visnu’s war against Kalanemi; con- 
taining several inconsistencies with the other tra- 
ditions (to be discussed on another occasion). H 
63, 30-8: Krsna creates the wolves. H 65: the 
description of the rainy season. H 78: the warning 
of Andhaka. H 80, 1-12: the description of the 
evening. H 83, 38-116: how Kamsa was begot by 
Drumila. H 112, 25-38: how Kalayavana sent his 
message in the form of a riddle. H 137-140: war 
against Satpura. H 143-5: death of Nikumbha. 
H 162, 5-12 (cf. H 175): praise of Durgi. H 164: 
Balarima’s prayers. H 165-9: two stories of 
Krsna told by Narada and Arjuna. H 170: a cata- 
logue of Krsna’s deeds. H 182: Krsna goes in 
vain search of the cows of Bana. 

Especially in the Bhavisyaparvan of H we find 
plenty of interpolations: H 185, 188, 189: the 
horse-offering of Janamejaya. H 190-7: the Paus- 
kara-story (cf. Hohenberger, Die indische Flutsage, 
Leipzig, 1930, 210; = Mt). H 198-215: the cos- 
mogony, etc. H 216-23: the boar-incarnation (cf. 
the author’s Hisenschmiede, 243 sq.). H 224-230: 
the man-lion-incarnation. H 231-55: the Vamana- 
incarnation. H 256-73: the Kailasayatra. H 286- 
312: the death of Hamsa and Dimbhaka. H 313- 
4: Krsna’s visit to Nanda, etc. H 315: praise of 
the Mbh. H 316: Siva’s fight against Tripura. 
H 317: index (cf. 1). H 318: Sravanaphala. 

Similar discrepancies may be found on some 
minor points: in B 192, Y5ab the name of the 
garland-maker is not given as it is in H 82, 19ab. 
But the name of the hunchbacked girl is given 
in B 193, 4, not in H 82, 30. In H 112, 248q. the 
name of the river Aévasakrt is explained by a 
legend, as in H 130, 31 the local name Priyasam- 
gamana (cf. Mbh. XIV, 55, 37: Utankameghah). 
Only in H 172, 6 sqq. and 173, 48 there occurs the 
apsaras Citralekha * beside the servant of the same 
name. Not only Usi dreams of Aniruddha, but 


* There is no connection between these 24 sargas and 
the single sarga B73 which tells the same story with 
quite different details. 

7 Cf. Petersburger Wérterbuch s.v. and the praveéaka 
of the fourth act of Urvasi: the apsaras Citralekha is 
the best friend of Urvasi; cf. the notes in the edition of 
this drama, Bombay S. 8S. XVI, 1901, 400 sqq.; cf. below 
note 19 on Vi. 
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he at the same time dreams of her (H 174, 31; 38; 
48; 71). Only in H 174, 133 the father of Citra- 
lekhai is described as a siita (cf. the author’s 
Studien zur Textgeschichte des Ramdyana, Stutt- 
gart, 1936, appendix) and as an adviser in time of 
peace and war (H 174, 164sqq.). The marriage 
of Aniruddha (H 182), the fight of the dhvajas 
(Garuda against mayira, H 181, 77 sqq.), how 
Indra destroyed the flagstaff of Bana (H 171, 
5%cd; cf. B 206, 4c), ete. are told only in H. There 
is no strict proof that these passages are interpola- 
tions in H, but at least they are questionable. 


4. Deteriorations occurring in B and H alike. 
One should presume that neither B nor H has 
exactly preserved the style and wording of the 
original text. E.g. the four padas of H 62, 14 are 
increased to eight padas in B.2 Thus the text of 
B, which is in general the shorter one, has been 
extended in some cases. There is no reason to 
believe that in such cases H has shortened the text, 
because H always tries to make the text as com- 
plete as possible. On the other hand, there are 
quite as many Slokas, the shorter version of which 
is to be found in B and the fuller in H.° 

In the same way B 192,72 has been increased 
to four slokas in H 82, 11-14: in B it is only men- 
tioned that the bad washerman was shouting; but 
in H his words are given in the form of a direct 
speech. Or sometimes a direct speech is introduced 
in B by a small formula in prose, and by a Sloka 
in H.?° On the contrary such a stanza is found in 
B 206, 45 (without a parallel in H) ; besides, it is 
followed by a prose-formula corresponding to the 
one used before H 181, 139. To introduce H 159, 1 
= B200,1 both texts have this formula. Before 


®°H l4ab = B 184, 35ab 
c = 36a 
d= 37ab; B35cd and 36b and partly 


37ab are missing in H. H 61, 26 is increased to B 184, 
9-10; H 68, 24ed to B 186, 13; H81, 58 to B 192, 39a; 
4la; 40a; 4lc; H 181, 139ab to B 206, 46; etc. 
® B 184, 22 is shorter than H 61,4; 5ced; 6d 
184, 37c-f 7 ” 62, 15-16 


184, 41c-f - o 62, 26 and 36 
188, 35 ” ” 74, 44; 46ced; 45bed 
189, 50 . ” 76, 5d; 6b; 8a; 7c 
199, 9ab - i 115, 2; ete. ete. 
10°F. g. H81, 68ab corresponds to the prose-formula 
used before B 192, 64; H171, 30cd to the one before 
B 206, 3. 


H 112, 60 again the same formula is found, whereas 
its contents are included in the parallel line B 196, 
23cd. On the other hand the prose-formula intro- 
duces B 193,6; but in the corresponding passage 
H 82,31 it is included in the stanza itself. In 
these last two cases B or H respectively has en- 
riched the stanzas and this is, in accordance with 
Indian ideas, an improvement. As long as we have 
no critical editions of B and H we cannot judge 
with certainty on such criteria. We do not yet 
know whether the archetype of the Krsnacarita was 
quite uniform in this regard throughout the whole 
text. But the discrepancy between the two versions 
sufficiently shows that both texts are equally right 
or wrong. 

Akrira says only in B that he sees again the 
vision he has seen before in the water (B 192, 64); 
but in H 81,69 he adds in the same stanza that 
he likes this vision and that it is difficult to 
be seen. To omit some unimportant words and to 
add some more details in the same stanza, is cer- 
tainly an improvement. B in 193, 75c-76b has only 
two forms with kr(krsyata, krta), but H in the 
parallel line 85, 83 has three (krsyamana, Krsna, 
krsta) ; and B 197,11 is a simple Sloka, but in the 
corresponding Ssloka H 101, 5 the first three padas 
begin with the rhyme tathaiva. Again in H only 
we find three words derived from the root kam 
(kantam, kimayam, kaimini: H 159, 17ab = B 200, 
12cd). And in H 178, 35 the Sravanaphala is com- 
posed in the vamSastha-meter, but in B 206, 19 
only in sloka. 

Accordingly we must regard as an improvement 
the fact that the line B 199, 11cd is omitted after 
H 115, 34: the marriage of Rukmini is called by 
B a raksasavivaha and the redactor of H did not 
want to use this blameful expression. In a similar 
way the redactor of H has cancelled the mention 
of the fear of Akrira (as unworthy of such a pious 
hero) although expressly stated by B (B 192, 66cd; 
H 81, Y1cd). In B 203, 4 Krsna praises himself, 
but in H119,5%ab Indra praises him on that 
occasion. In B 194,27 a conch swallowed the boy 
of Samdipani, but in H 88,15 it was a great fish; 
the swallowing by a fish is easier to be understood, 
but originally a conch was the criminal, as the 
conch later became the trumpet of Krsna. In 112, 
Yed H finds some excuse for the impotency of 
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saint Gargya, but nothing of this kind is to be 
read in B 196, 1 etc. 

On the other hand, B has sometimes the initia- 
tive of rectifying (or deteriorating) the text. The 
four forms cakra, cakre, Cakri, cakraha are only in 
B 202, 21, not in H 118,121. H 172,17 contains 
only one question of Us&i (when shall I be mar- 
ried?), but B 205,13 adds in the same loka the 
second question (and to whom?). H 82,34 has a 
strong and rough simile: the two boys Krsna and 
Rama just coming from the jungle are like two 
bulls smeared with mud (= the scented oil of the 
hunchbacked girl) ; instead, B has the finer and 
weaker comparison: they are like a white and a 
black cloud with the rainbow (B 193, 8). 


5. The shortness of the original text. From 
these materials it follows that the text of our H is 
not always the better one. The archetype contained 
certainly all the stanzas common to B and H. But 
it is not easy to say which stanzas are really com- 
mon to them. Sometimes a stanza has to be ack- 
nowledged as “ common ” even if there is no iden- 
tity or only a very limited one.* In these cases it 
is impossible to decide which version (B or H) is 
the older one. Some may therefore presume that 
no archetype of the Krsna-story existed at all but 
that there was only an oral tradition, some stanzas 
of which were preserved in our texts as were e. g. 
the gathas of the Jatakas and many versus memo- 
riales of the Mbh, Manu, or the Paiicatantra. In 
a similar way the life story of Buddha was handed 
down by oral tradition in a fixed order of scenes, 
without an archetype before it was written down. 
But the slokas which are identical in B and H are 
not only versus memoriales or moral sentences, but 
sometimes real parts of the story itself. Therefore 
the author of this paper has no doubt that there 
was an archetype of the Krsna-story, as there was 
an archetype of the vamsaparvan. Now, it is 
another problem to know why the vamsa is much 
better preserved in B and H than the Krsna-story, 
and why the bhavisyaparvan has the greatest num- 


Cf. the author’s specimen: “ On the original text of 
the Krsna-epic,” in: A Volume of Eastern and Indian 
Studies in Honour of F. W. Thomas, Poona, 1939, 188 
8qq.—See also the author’s Studien zur Texrtgeschichte 
des Ramdyana, Bonn, 1936, and V. S. Sukthankar, 
Adiparvan, Prolegomena, Poona, 1933, p. lvi. 


ber of interpolations, the Krsna-story standing 
midway both in order and trustworthiness. Is it 
reasonable to say: the text of the Krsna-story must 
have been as short as the vaméa is, and B has pre- 
served the better version in both cases? But the 
chapter of the wives and children of Krsna, 
included in B, H and some purdanas, shows that 
sometimes B has not preserved the original (as it 
sometimes did), but that it has quoted only half of 
H. We may sum up: only with the help of other 
testimonies as e.g. other purdnas (very seldom 
indeed) can we judge with certainty about the 
archetype; but in general, the archetype included 
the events told in B and H nearly in the same 
order, and the wording was nearly as short as B 
is to-day. 

Another testimony is the description of the fight 
in Mbh IV, 12."* If these stanzas were contained 
not only in the northern version of the Mbh but 
also in the southern one and therefore in the 
archetype, then there would be no doubt that they 
had been borrowed from Mbh by H and later 
shortened by B. But as it stands, the other way is 
not less reasonable: the original text may have 
been preserved by B, H may have enlarged this 
text and the northern manuscripts of Mbh have 
taken this passage from H. 


6. B and the Mausalaparvan. The relation 
between B and H is very similar to that between B 
and Maus: the order of events is mostly the same, 
some stanzas are verbatim identical, but Maus is 
far longer than B. The line B 210, 8ab has become 
two lines in Maus 1,17; the sloka B 210,10 cor- 
responds to two and a half slokas in Maus 1, 18c- 
20.1 On the other hand the one line Maus 1, 16ab 
= B 210, Ya-d. The meter upajati of Maus 3, 5 is 
more artificial than that of the corresponding line 
B 210, 47, and the same occurs in Maus 4, lcd = B 
210, 50ab; Maus ib. 13-14 — B ib. 51-52d. Before 
B 212,43 — Maus 8, 7c-8b both have an introduc- 
tory line in prose (“ Arjuna spoke”) ; but only B 
has the same meaning expressed in the superfluous 


12 Appendix Nr. 11 in the edition of Sukthankar-Ra- 
ghuvira, Poona, 1936. Line 6-15 = H 85, 31b-36 = B 193, 
54d-55ab = Vi 5, 21, 55b-59ed. Cf. Tdp 304. 


18 B 210, 55ab = Maus 6, 23c-24b 
212, 18ef; 19ab = 7,51; 52ab 
212, 27 = 7, 60abe; 6led; 62cd 
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Sloka 42. Thus B and Maus (just as H) have been 
both enlarged and altered since B made its copy 
(or excerpt). 

But are we right in looking at the relation 
between B and Maus as analogous to that between 
B and H? One might presume that Maus was 
originally nothing but a part of the Krsna-story, 
that is to say of H (since B may be considered as 
an indication that Maus was really a part of the 
archetype of H), and that it was transposed into 
Mbh only in recent times. Such a theory is fairly 
ingenious but it cannot be proved. And as long as 
there are no strong arguments in its favour, the old 
tradition holds true that H is a supplement to Mbh 
and was not obliged to tell the death of Krsna, 
because it had been already told in Maus as part 
of Mbh. The tendency of B to fill up the Krsna- 
story by quoting from Mbh is similar to that of 
P and Bh and needs no special explanation. But 
quoting from Maus, B has left out what was of 
importance only in the context of Mbh: Maus 1, 
1-6: omina seen by Yudhisthira; 7-11: the Panda- 
vas hear the story; 13-14: a new beginning of the 
chapter; 28c-31: Krsna forbids the drinking of 
alcohol (cf. 3,7%-11); 2,1-17: omina (cf. B 210, 
29); 3,1-3: omina; 17-35: struggle of Krtavar- 
man, etc. who does not occur in H-B; 4,18: 
Gandhari calls down curses upon Krsna, etc. 

The second half of the parvan has been especially 
altered in B. Krsna sends Daruka first to Vasu- 
deva, only then to Arjuna; this procedure is quite 
logical (B 210, 52ef sqq.). But in Maus 4,2 Krsna 
first sends him to Arjuna, then he himself goes to 
Vasudeva to take leave from him; on this occasion 
he tells him that he will practise yoga like Bala- 
deva (4,7 sqq.). In the meanwhile Daruka reaches 
the Kurus (5,1), Arjuna arrives at Dvaraka (5, 3) 
and laments. Then he visits Vasudeva (5, 15) who 
mourns over Krsna (6,1sqq.). Vasudeva tells 
him Krsna’s instructions (6, 18.sqq.), namely that 
he, Arjuna, shall come (19) and help (22 sq.), that 
Dvaraka shall be inundated by the ocean (24) and 
that Krsna and Rama shall die by yoga (25). But 
in fact Krsna had not given such instructions 
before. It had not even been mentioned in Maus 
that Arjuna should guide the people from Dvaraka 
to Hastinapura. Such detailed instructions are 


given by Krsna to Daruka in B 210, 53-7, but in 
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Maus there is only one line corresponding to this 
passage, without all the necessary details (Maus 
4, 2ab = B 210, 52ef; Maus 2cd — B 57ab). Vasu- 
deva in Maus tells the death of Krsna to Arjuna, 
but it had been told already by the poet; in the 
shorter text of B there is no such repetition. 
Therefore B seems to be an improvement on the 
more primitive Maus. 

Other improvements of B concern the following 
details. In B the weapons of Krsna return to 
heaven at the end of the battle (B 210,48); in 
Maus they disappear before the beginning of the 
battle (3,4), but during the battle Krsna still 
makes use of them (3,46). Further on, the depar- 
ture of Uddhava in Maus 3, 11 sqq. is not ordered 
by Krsna; it is therefore not understandable and 
one does not learn where he goes. But in B Krsna 
sends him to his sacred abode Badarikagrama (210, 
31sqq.). In Maus Krsna goes twice to Rima 
(4,1 and 4,12), in B 210, 50 only once. In Maus 
Krsna grows angry three times (3,31; 36; 45), 
in B only once (210, 45). 

In spite of these differences, there can be no 
doubt that B and Maus, as we have them to day, 
depend on the same source, namely the archetype 
or at least a very old version of Maus. Especially 
B 210, 5-12 corresponds closely to Maus 1, 15-20; 
23ab; 25cd; 2%ced; 2ab. B 212, 12-15 and 18-22 
and 26-31 are nearly identical with Maus 7, 45-49; 
51; 52ab; 53-55; 59; 60; 61ed; 62cd; 63; 66cd; 
65; 66ab. 

On the other hand there are some stanzas in 
B which have no parallels in Maus; they look like 
interpolations of B. The introduction of B e. g. is 
an independent one (210, 1-4) ; the fish in B 210, 
14 is similar to the fish interpolated by B in 200, 
3-5. The messenger of the gods (210,16 sqq.), 
Jaras goes to heaven (211, 9bced), the hall Su- 
dharma and the tree Parijata return to heaven 
(212,7)—these topics are not to be found in 
Maus, and especially the last one is in contradic- 
tion with Maus 7,7 (Arjuna meets the people’s 
assembly in the hall). Moreover, according to H 
131, 26 sqq. Krsna had carried back the Parijata 
one year after Naraka’s death. In B 212, 9cd-11 
there seems to have been interpolated a reference 
to the local mahatmyam of the Somnath-temple, 
and at the end, B adds the story of the saint 
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Astavakra (212,71-92) in order to explain the 
tragic end of the wives of the Yadavas. 

Without these interpolations the text of B con- 
sists of 86 Slokas against 165 of the printed text 
of B and 287 of Maus. One half of B is thus 
common to both texts. The original text cannot be 
fully restored with the help of B alone; but the 
mss. of B will be of no great value because the 
text of B is corroborated by the nearly identical 
text of Vi. 


7. Is the text of B too short? To reconstruct 
the original story of Krsna, the help of the dif- 
ferent mss. of H will prove useful. But in spite 
of that, one can say even to-day that in general 
all these Slokas which are common (cum grano 
salis) to B and H, belong to its archetype. A 
concordance of the parallel passages in B and H 
(or Maus.) will always remain slightly subjective 
and hypothetical, but it will show at least a con- 
tinuous story, granted that most Slokas are handed 
down in more or less different readings in both 
texts. In the absence of any other testimony it 
will be impossible to prove that some Slokas of H, 
which have no parallels in B, belong to the original 
text. 

One might think that as short a text as such a 
concordance suggests, and therefore still a little 
shorter than B, is too short. But we cannot decide 
a priori, whether the supplement to Mbh was 
written in a shorter or fuller style. It is not 
certain that the supplement had from the very 
beginning the style of the Mbh itself. And anyone 
who reads B without prejudice will confess that 
its text is understandable and quite sufficient as 
regards stilistics. The vaméa of B and H is still 
poorer in details but nevertheless there is no reason 
to believe that it is only an extract from a fuller 
text. One needs only to consider B 209 (missing 
in H), how Baladeva killed the monkey Dvivida, 
to agree that it is only in comparison with H that 
B seems to be too meagre. 

The killing of Piitana is told in both texts in 
the same short style (B184,7 and 9-11—H 61, 
23ab ; 25c-27%b; 28ab). The adventure of Pralamba 
has not many more details in H (69, 1-57) than in 
B (187, 2-30), especially if one adds to B the five 
Slokas of H, missing in B but preserved in Vi 
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(Vi 5, 9, 2c-3b — H 1cd; 3ab. Vi 26-29 — H 38- 
9; 42; 44). The beginning of the adventure of 
the Govardhana is told in B187,31-53 in 23 
stanzas and in H (70, 1-19; 71, 1-12) in 31 
stanzas, 20 of them being common to both texts. 
Very short is the story of how Krsna went to 
hades (B 194, 19-33 — H 88, 3-20); only B194, 
29 being without parallel in H. In these and 
similar passages H is not five times as long as 
B (as it is on the average) but only twice, and 
it is therefore quite reasonable to think that B in 
general is not very much shortened but is similar 
to the original supplement to Mbh, especially if 
one considers that even in these places H may 
have been a little enlarged in the course of perhaps 
nearly 2000 years. 

The question arises now whether there are some 
points to prove that B has really shortened the 
text. E.g. in B 206,9 Bana is instigated by his 
minister (mantri: Vi 5,33,9) to fight against 
Aniruddha with magic weapons; in H 174, 164cd 
the name of this minister Kumbhanda is given. 
In B 206, 20 only the five fires are mentioned, in 
H 177, 11-70 the full details are given. In B 200, 
18 Krsna defeats the seven magic weapons of 
Sambara, in H 161, 13 sqq. the detailed description 
is given. On the other hand the famous maurava- 
pasah, even mentioned in Mbh, are recorded so 
shortly in B 202,16 and H 118,46 that a Euro- 
pean at least cannot grasp their character. In 
B 181, 30 only the black hair of Visnu (not his 
white one) is mentioned. But as there is no 
parallel tradition in H, we have no certainty that 
even one single passage of B is too short an excerpt 
of a fuller archetype. 

Therefore one has to take as probable that the 
original Krsna-story was nearly as short as it is in 
B. It was not written in a proper epic style and 
it was no self-sufficient epic but only a supplement. 
It was a collection of heroic deeds similar to a 
chronicle, composed not for aesthetic pleasure but 
for religious devotion. It was something similar to 
a guide to the sacred places around Mathura, in 
order to instruct the pilgrims in a simple collec- 
tion of old local traditions. The oldest Ramayana 
was sung by artists or bards (Kuéa and Lava). 
The oldest Bhirata-epic was handed down by royal 
charioteers, and their brahmanical adaptations and 
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redactions have come into our hands. But there is 
no tradition of a special kind of artists who should 
have dealt with the original Krsna-story. The 
Vaisnava priests who simply collected the Krsna- 
legends had, it seems, no forerunners other than 
the herdsmen and primitive peasants around 
Muttra and Dvarka. This may account for the dif- 
ference in style among the three epics. 

In fact, the shortness of the Krsna-story should 
not be exaggerated. In B 184, 47c-60 — H 64, 10 
sqq.; 65, 1 sqq. there is a lyrical description of the 
nomads, the herdsmen, and of the playing boys, 
without epic action. In the same way in B 186, 1-6 
= H 68, 1-10 the joyful games of the children are 
depicted. In B 189, 15 sqq. =H 75, 15 sqq. the 
dancing of Krsna is fully described. It was not 
necessary to describe the bull Arista in four stanzas 
(B 189, 47-50 = H 76, 2-4; 5d; 6b; 8a; 7c), ete. 
To sum up: the style of the oldest Krsna-story 
was not short, any more than it is in fairy-tales, 
so long as they have not yet become artistic tales. 
The narrator of fairy-tales, however, is so much 
interested in his materials that he cannot spend 
much time in describing long and courtierlike 
dialogues, etc., as is the custom in the epics (cf. 
Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, London 
1929, 77 sqq.). Thus it is B, not H, that gives us 
the better impression of the old Krsna-story. 


8. B is even too long. It may be that such 
stanzas as are found in B but not in H were left 
out by H and lost in the course of time. But in 
general this is not plausible, because H on the con- 
trary has a tendency to enlarge the text as much 
as possible. E.g. one cannot find out why such a 
nice and emotional topic as the complaints of the 
cowherdesses when Krsna departs for Mathura (B 
192, 13-32) should have been left out intentionally 
or by mistake in H. It is similar to how the cow- 
herds asked Krsna to help them against Keégin 
(B 190, 25-28), how the spectators praised Krsna’s 
deeds (B 193, 32-38), or how the women of Ma- 
thura praised Krsna and Baladeva just before 
their decisive fight (B 193, 41-52). 

It is a striking fact that in H especially some 
songs in praise of Krsna are missing, e. g. the one 
sung by Akrira during his vision under the water ; 
it is interpolated between two lines having their 
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parallels in H (B192,46 and 61cd — H 81, 64 
and 65acd); it contains a great many references 
to philosophy. It is difficult to imagine that such 
an important passage should have been lost by 
mistake or by intention. After B 195, 12 (—H 
91,40) the poet praises Krsna (B195, 13-8), 
After B196,24ab (—H112,6lab) Mucukunda 
sings a long hymn in praise of Krsna calling him 
the highest brahman, ete. After B 202,2 (—H 
118,32) Indra praises Krsna by an enumeration 
of his heroic deeds. After B203,5 (=H 119, 
57%ed; 58ab) Aditi praises him as trimirti. 

Of greater importance are the passages following 
B 193, 79ab (—H 85, 90ab) and B194, 1-5 (B 
194,6 = H 85,91); after the death of Kamsa, 
Vasudeva praises his son as the highest god; but 
Krsna does not wish that his divine nature should 
be known by the people; he causes his mdyd to 
puzzle the Yadavas, and emphasizes that he is only 
the devoted son of his human parents. Later on 
Aditi praises him as the highest god, and he again 
emphasizes that she is his mother (because she 
gave birth to Vamana) and that he as her humble 
son expects her blessing (B 203,21; missing in 
H). When Indra praised Krsna, he answered 
again, that he is only a weak human being and 
expects some gift from him (B 204, 2; missing in 
H). Even in the original Krsnacarita, Krsna had 
declined to explain to the herdsmen his own nature 
(B 189, 1-13 — H 75, 1-14; eight slokas being par- 
allel). But it is only in B that Krsna plays with 
full consciousness the role of a humble human 
being and that his maya puzzles the relatives and 
the whole people. One can say that this religious 
idea, in particular, prompted the author of B to 
tell again and in a slightly improved manner the 
Krsnacarita of H. Krsna’s maya is not especially 
dealt with in H; nevertheless the germ of this idea 
may be found in Mbh itself in the passage where 
Gandhari curses Krsna because he who has the 
divine power, has not stopped the war of the rela- 
tives. But in Mbh or H (or in the fairy-tales of 
the unknown prince who has put on a mask) this 
idea has not developed into this topic of religious 
devotional edification as in B. 

It is more difficult to judge about the points 
missing in H, as e.g. the defeat of the sons of 
Muru (B 202, 18; cf. H 118, 56b?). Or, it is told 
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in B with many more details, how Baladeva freed 
Simba (B 208, 1-39 H117,1-15; only seven 
§lokas common). The burning of Benares (B 207, 
3 and 8-43) is missing in H 274 sqq., but it is 
referred to in Mbh V, 48, 76 and even in the inter- 
polated passage H 157,11. How Indra was de- 
feated (B 203,63-73) and how Saci and Saty- 
abhima disputed (B 203, 37-44) is missing in H 
(after H 130,11 and 125,43 respectively). In 
such cases one can only claim that Indian com- 
pilers of epics usually do not leave out anything. 

Another interesting topic of this kind is how the 
ape Dvivida was killed by Baladeva. This is told 
only in B 209, Vi 5, 36 and Bh X, 67. But in this 
case there is the testimony of A; it includes an 
excerpt of H and mentions this struggle (A 12, 
54) as the last chapter of H. One must therefore 
assume that at least one ms. of H once contained 
this chapter. And on account of B, this ms. must 
have been a very old one. 

The adventure of the wolves, an interpolation in 
H, is missing in A (it should be recorded between 
A12,18b and c), and in the same way the 
Umavrataka, Srgila, the coronation of Krsna by 
Kaisika, etc. are missing in A. But the adventure 
of the Gomanta is referred to (it is missing in B), 
and the prophecy of the future greatness of Krsna, 
which is to be found only in Vi 5,1, 5-11, P,™* 
Bh X, 1, 28-55 and By 7, 8 sqq., is quoted in A-12, 
10ab. The episode of the fish which carried Pra- 
dyumna to Sambara (B 200, 3-5) and the passage 
of how Krsna was born with his four divine arms 
(B 182, 13-16) are narrated in A but missing in 
H. Especially the details of the prophecy, included 
only in the later texts of Vi, etc., prove that it is 
impossible to assume that all these passages be- 
longed to the original Krsna-story and were left 
out by our H. It is more reasonable to believe that 
the author of A has filled up his excerpt from the 
original H with the help of another later text, 
perhaps Vi itself. 

But the fight against Dvivida is ascribed to 
Krsna (not to Baladeva) in the list of his deeds in 
B 213, 160 —H 41, 157 — Kirfel 517, 86, and 





*P 272, 6cd = Vi5, 1, Gab 


18ab = 8ced 
10ab = 10ab 
llab = llab 
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also in H 170, 20 and 176, 42. In the last men- 
tioned two places of H there is still another fight 
of Krsna against Mainda. In B, in Bd-Va, in H 
41 and 176, beside Dvivida, Krsna’s killing of 
Salva is referred to, fully described only in Mbh; 
and in Mbh V, 130, 41 sqq. it is told how the 
monkey Dvivida protected the door of the town of 
Salva and how Krsna could not catch him. Ac- 
cordingly one may suggest that the killing of 
Dvivida was described in the old Krsnacarita but 
was omitted by some later redactor of H on account 
of his being uncertain whether Krsna or his brother 
killed him. At least it may be that B and A have 
preserved the old tradition. 


9. Some other differences between B and H. 
In the same way, it is impossible to decide about 
some other differences between B and H. E.g. B 
says that Baladeva lost 1000 niskas in his play 
with Rukmin; H exaggerates: he lost 10,000 (B 
201, 13 H116, 28ab). Such an exaggeration 
strengthens the theory that the shorter version of 
B, in general, has the more reliable text.—B says 
simply that Pradyumna having defeated Sambara 
with the help of seven sorceries, killed him by the 
eighth (B 200, 18). This is in general agreement 
with H 163, 1, but in the detailed description of 
the battle H has a satyokti instead of the eighth 
sorcery (H 162, 23 sq.), probably in order to avoid 
the possibility of anybody’s blaming Krsna’s grand- 
son for sorcery. 

But in B the story of Asti and Pripti is told in 
a more orderly way than in H (B 195, 1-2 — H 89, 
1-6). In the same way, in B first the killing of 
Kalayavana by Mucukunda, in H first Mucu- 
kunda’s previous life has been related (B 196, 19 
sqq. = H 112, 51 sqq. and 43cd sqq.). In B it is 
told only at the end of the Sambara-adventure that 
Mayavati is not the real wife of Sambara but of 
Pradyumna; in H her previous story had been told 
in the beginning of the chapter and also at the end 
(B 200, 25-8 = H 163, 22c-28ab and H 159, 9-11). 
In B the complaint of the earth-goddess is told 
only once, but in H twice, ete. The position of the 
Sambara-adventure in B is in quite another con- 
nection than in H. All such questions cannot be 
answered in general or a priori, and in detail it is 
nearly impossible to get strong and decisive proofs. 
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10. The relation between the original H and 
H of to-day. One cannot therefore do anything 
but discuss every single line of both texts following 
the theory that B has borrowed its Krsna-story 
from H, not from H as we read it to-day, but from 
an older and shorter one. When the later redactors 
developed H out of the original text, their inten- 
tion was to tell the story in such a way that it 
should become equal in style and relative length to 
Mbh. In doing this they preserved piously most of 
the original text. 

Another intention was to preserve some oral 
traditions about the wolves, Gomanta, Srgila, 
Kailisayatra, Satyabhima, the Parijata-tree, etc. 
At the same time the chapter on sréddha was intro- 
duced into the vamSa, which nevertheless, was not 
increased in any other way, style, etc. There were 
perhaps no more oral traditions existing, dealing 
with Krsna’s ancestors. 

As in Mbh, the fiction is to be found in H that 
both these epics had been recited first at the great 
snake-offering of Janamejaya. Saunaka asked 
UgraSravas, the charioteer and son of Lomahar- 
sana, about the line of the Yadavas, because he had 
already told the line of the Kauravas before (H 1, 
9), a clear hint, that the vamSaparvan of H is a 
supplement to the sambhavaparvan of Mbh. Then 
Ugraéravas said that Janamejaya after having 
heard the Mbh from Vaisampayana, asked him 
about the deeds of the heroes of the Vrsni-race, 
etc., often mentioned in Mbh (H 1, 10sq.). Such 
an allusion to Mbh is of course missing in B; there 
it is simply stated how the priests asked Loma- 
harsana, pupil of Vyasa, who knew everything, and 
he told them the history of the world (B 1, 1-29). 

The continuation of the line of descent of Jana- 
mejaya, and in the later purdnas the lines of the 
historical kings up to the Guptas, the whole Kali- 
age, is told accordingly in the form of a prophecy. 
This may be traced back to the third part of H, 
the bhavisyaparvan. This part commences with 
the line of the descendants of Pariksit, son of 
Arjuna and father of Janamejaya (H 184). In 
B this sarga has been transferred to the end of the 
line of the Pauravas (B13, 124sqq.).%%° This 
improvement is quite reasonable. Such a chapter 


18 Kirfel 555 sq. has not noticed this parallel passage 
in H. 
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is missing in the other purdnas. Therefore one 
might assume that this chapter has been newly 
composed by B and later borrowed by H; but as 
long as there are no strong proofs for such an as. 
sumption, one should follow the general theory, 
namely that B has borrowed everything from H. 

Janamejaya, after his famous snake-offering, 
performed a horse-offering (H185). This is 
missing in B and is perhaps recent. On this 
gecasion the king asked Krsna Dvaipaiyana why he 
had not prevented the rajasiiya of Yudhisthira, 
which was the real cause of all the distress of Mbh. 
Vyasa answered that it depended only on destiny. 
Janamejaya argued that upon the rajasiiya of 
Soma followed the Tarakimaya war, upon that of 
Varuna the war of the devas and asuras, upon 
that of Harigcandra (Ait. Br. VII, 13 sqq.) the 
war of Adibaka.** 

When Narada persuaded Yudhisthira to perform 
the rajasiiya, he cited especially the glory of Harié- 
candra (Mbh II, 12, 10 sqq.) and nobody warned 
Yudhisthira. But when Rima wished to perform 
a rajasiiya at the end of his career, Bharata warned 
him. Rama wanted to follow the illustrious 
examples of Soma and Mitra (Ramayana VII, 83, 
6 sq.), but Bharata warned him that by such an 
offering, the royal families would be destroyed. 
And Laksmana persuaded him to perform the 
horse-offering. Perhaps H depends in this chapter 
on the Ramayana. These political ideas belong to 
a time or a region hostile to the idea of an empire 
and advocating smaller kingdoms of equal kings. 
Was this a region which felt itself under the 
menace of the empire of the Mauryas, Kanishka, or 
the Guptas? 

Then follows in H 186-7 the description of the 
Kali-age and the destruction of the world corre- 
sponding to B 230. But this chapter in B has been 
separated from its Krsnacarita by some interpola- 
tions (B 213-229). Here ends the original Krsna- 
story. Thereafter the description of the horse- 
offering of Janamejaya is completed. Then only, 
following the description of the world, the whole 
story of Visnu’s avataras is one more begun in H 
with very long descriptions of the creation, the 


1° Vasistha and Viévamitra as ddi- and baka-birds: 
Markandeyapurdnam 9 (ib. 7-8 the story of Hariscandra 
is told). 
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Pauskara-, Varaiha-, Nrsimha-, Vamana-incarna- 
tions, etc. In the Vdsavadatta, belonging to the 
sixth century A. D., it is established that H nicely 
tells the story of Puskara (Dh. N. Pal, Sri 
Krishna, Calcutta, 1923, xxxvi). 

Of greater importance as regards the history of 
Indian religions are the roles that Siva is playing 
in the Kailisayatra, and Devi in Pradyumna’s 
hymn. It shows the spirit of more recent times 
(cf. Janardan Misra, The Religious Poetry of 
Sardas, Kénigsberg, 1934, 668q.), clearly ex- 
pressed e.g. in the custom of Bhubaneévar that 
every pilgrim after having visited all the shrines 
of Siva, must give some present to the priests of 
the temple of Vasudeva-Ananta, else he is not 
allowed to take leave of his god Siva. Accordingly, 
half the chapters of B (which belongs to Puri and 
Bhubaneévar) are Saiva-stories. But Siva has not 
penetrated into the Krsna-story of B or in its 
vamsa (as he has done in H), so that B in all 
respects is far more reliable than H. 


11. The relation between B and Vi. The text 
of the Krsnacarita is nearly identical in B and Vi. 
Even the excerpt from Maus has been handed down 
by Vi. Vi contains some stanzas not to be found 
in B; some of them being identical or similar to 
H. Thus it is questionable whether these lines 
belong to the original B (and can be found perhaps 
in some mss. of B) or whether the author of Vi 
has increased B with some learned quotations from 
H. But in this case the version of H from which 
he borrowed, must have been a very old one, 
because the later interpolations of H cannot be 
found in Vi.!* 

Very seldom it happens that a stanza of B is 
missing in Vi; e. g. B 194, 25c-6b is missing after 
Vi 21, 25ab by the mistake of a scribe; a scribe of 
Vi has jumped from dcatus ca (B25c) to wdca 
ca (B 26c). 

A topic to be found only in Vi is the description 
of the rainy season and of the playing children in 
Vi5, 6, 40-52. There are no parallels in the 


*7'Vi 5, 9, 2cd-3ab = H 69, led; 3ab (these lines are 
missing after B 187, 2ab which corresponds to H 69, lab). 
Vi ib. 26-29 = H ib. 38; 39; 42; 44 (missing before B 
ib. 24=H ib. 46=Vi ib. 32). Vi 10, 348q.=H71, 
6edef; 7 (missing after B ib. 48 = Vi ib. 32 = H ib. Sed; 
Gab) ; ete. 
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corresponding passage of H 65. Every second half 
of the stanzas 40-44 includes a philosophical simile, 
the first one a phenomenon of nature ; the thorough 
sticking to this mode of expression proves that this 
passage is a relatively recent one. But some of the 
later lines are to be found in H at another place.** 
Thus it becomes clear that the redactor of Vi (like 
Bh, cf. just below) was acquainted with H (or vice 
versa?). Some other interpolations in Vi are 
hymns (1, 15 sqq.; 34.sqq. etc.). The interpola- 
tions occur much more frequently in the first half 
of Vi than in the second; towards the end, the 
redactor became tired. This is just what Jacobi 
expected as regards the characteristic method fol- 
lowed by a redactor (Das Ramdyana, Bonn, 1893, 
8; Sukthankar, Adiparvan, Prolegomena Ixxviii). 
Accordingly the most important interpolation of 
Vi is its first one: the prophecy (1, 6 sqq.). 

Vi is of some importance for the reconstruction 
of H because it preserved several readings which 
agree better with H than the corresponding 
readings of B do. They must have been the 
readings of the oldest B and will perhaps be found 
in some mss. of B.’® Thus one finds the beginning 
of a new chapter in Vi 14, 1 — H 76, 1, whereas 
in the parallel stanza B 189, 46 the former chapter 
continues. The two pddas Vi 32, 23be are likely 
to be regarded as old ones; besides being omitted 
in B between B 205, 22a and b, they are similar 
to the corresponding pidas of H 173, 69be and 
without them the stanza would not be complete. 
The scribe of B has jumped from drsta in Vi 23a 


to drstyd in 23c. 


18 Vi 48ab = H 63, 6cd; Vi49d = H 5d. 
1° Vi 6,10b =H 62, 1d (against B 184, 3lb): 
ringinau 


28a = 64,19c (against B ib. 48c, only its 
mss. ka and kha): dravya 
7,16a = 67, 13a (against B 185, 17a): 
pravesitah 
7,23 = 67, 25¢ (against B ib. 24b): nyasya 
putramukhe drstim 
7,260 = 67,27c (against B ib. 27c, only ms. 
ga): vrsena 
8, 2a = 68, lla (against B 186, 2a): tat tu 
9,10¢e = 69, 14c (against B 187,9c): vapur 
9,1lb = 69, 17a (against B ib. 10b) : 
avisahyam 
9,17ab = 69, 24ab (against B ib. 16ab) 
33, 5 = 174,26 (against B206,5): Citra- 


lekha as an apsaras, cf. above note 7 
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12. The relation between Bh, Vi and H. It is 
well known that Bh has taken the Krsna-story of Vi 
as it model (Winternitz, op. cit., 555). Only very 
seldom one finds some readings of Bh which seem 
to agree better with H than with Vi (cf. 11). It 
is difficult to detect such significant details because 
Bh has changed the original wording of the story 
nearly throughout. A striking topic of this kind 
is the following one: Kamsa has seen that it was 
fruitless to kill the children; now he repents and 
consoles Devaki according to B with the promise 
that he will not kill any future child of hers. B 
is here in full identity with Vi.2° But in Bh X, 
4, 15 sqq. he speaks more abundantly about his 
repentence. In this speech there are some rela- 
tions to H 59, 51 sqq. Kamsa accuses time (H 53) 
or destiny (Bh 18d) ; he complains that the human 
being wrongly believes that he himself may be the 
slayer (H 54cd) ; this idea is treated in Bh 22 in 
different ways and in accordance with the Bhaga- 
vadgita: sorrow and grief exist only as long as the 
one thinks that he kills, and the other that he is 
killed. Everything is perishable (H 55cd; cf. Bh 
18cd). Then he falls at his sister’s feet (H 56a; 
59c; Bh 23cd) and she forgives him (H 57; Bh 
25). One will be right in assuming that here Bh 
has filled out its copy of Vi with a quotation from 
H.—Whether the story of the pravarsana-hill in 
Bh is nothing but an imitation of that of the 
Gomanta-hill in H or vice versa, or whether both 
these stories are survivals of a common tradition 
or of two different local traditions, is not yet clear 
(Bh 52, 6-14; H 93-100). 

But it is essential that the type of religion 
represented in Bh is quite different from H, B and 
Vi. The bhakti is expressed in these older texts 
only in a tender style. But in Bh it predominates 
in the later form of ardent love of God. Accord- 
ingly the epic narration of Krsna’s deeds is only 
the framework for the religious-philosophical glori- 
fication of the beloved god. Therefore the date of 
the work assumed by some scholars, namely the 
13th century, is not unreasonable. Accordingly, 


2° B 183, 8-11 is identical with Vi 5, 4, 14-17 and simi- 
lar to H 59, 49; 50; 52ab; 64cd; 65ab. 
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it is one of the grandest topics of Bh how Krsna 
played while in love with the cowherdesses. And 
in the whole of Bh XI, that is to say at the be- 
ginning of the excerpt from Maus, religion is the 
only topic, not epic narration. The teachings of 
the Bhagavadgita are introduced into every episode 
and every dialogue (as in the above cited example), 
and the philosophy of Vedanta is the dogma pre- 
vailing throughout this gospel of the mediaeval 
and modern Vaisnavas. In Bh, we find the be- 
ginning of the mystical interpretation: the love of 
the cowherdesses is the love of the human soul 
directed towards God. 

Besides there are some fresh legendary materials: 
the fight of the boy-hero against Baka, Vatsa and 
Agha; even Brahma is beaten by him in magic; 
he restores the poisoned cows, he extinguishes the 
burning forest; he steals the garments of the 
bathing girls, he enamours the wives of the Brah- 
mans, he marries his five wives, etc. These adven- 
tures are presumably still taken from oral tradition 
and are no fictions of the pious author of Bh. It 
seems that even in these recent times the peasants 
and cowherds around Mathura handed down such 
legends and stories. 

Finally Bh has continued the “ philological” 
method of B-Vi and has not only kept the excerpt 
from Maus but has itself made excerpts from the 
whole Mbh. 


13. The relation between Bv and Bh. All 
these more recent materials of Bh are to be found 
also in Bv. But Bv has fallen away from the more 
elaborate style of Bh and has instead again the 
simple (but somewhat unclear) Slokas. Only the 
frequent hymns are in artificial meters. 

By has only one single new topic introduced 
into the Krsna-story: Radha. If one looks at 
modern India this grand figure is perhaps even 
more important than all the other females of the 
older texts: Devaki, Yasoda, Ekinaméa, Subhadra, 
Yoganidra, Satyabhimai, Jambavati and even 
Rukmini. But in the figure of Radha there are 
no remains of old myths or fairy tales. There is 
no hint that she was originally an old goddess like 
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Rukmini, Subhadra or the Vindhyavasini. She is 
only one of the anonymous girls who in their child- 
hood played with Krsna and loved him, according 
to the oldest texts. She is the deified beloved of 
the hero. Her previous life in heaven, her mar- 
riage and her separation from Krsna, her grieving 
and her final happiness are told with many details 
and ample descriptions in Bv wherever a suitable 
place in the old story could be found (for details 
ef. Tdp). 

In Bv the simple station of the nomadic herds- 
men (cf. the description in the author’s Fisen- 
schmiede 184) is changed into a marvellous town 
with wonderful palaces, etc., as they are described 
in fairy tales. The herdsman Nanda has become 
a powerful king whose pompous offerings are 
attended by the amazed neighboring kings. It is 
easy to recognize in these descriptions the fiction 
of some priests of the country of Braj, the villages 
around Mathura, where the cult of Krsna is still 
living to-day, which is visited by thousands of 
pilgrims every year, where the life of Krsna and 
Radha is played even to-day in pantomimic dances 
and popular plays. But it is a pity that the tradi- 
tion of these festivals and rituals is rather recent. 
Only Caitanya and his followers have caused these 
cults'to become such a famous centre of religious 
life, and the date of Caitanya (15-16th century 
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A. D.) may be regarded as the terminus post quem 
of the Krsnacarita of Bv.** 

In the eyes of these Vaisnavas, the heaven of 
Krsna, the Goloka (=the world of the cows) is 
nothing but the likeness of the sacred country of 
Braj. Krsna, Radha and her friends are divine 
beings who only temporarily have abandoned their 
domicile in heaven and chosen this country as a 
stage for their holy human life. Anybody who 
wanders in Braj from one sacred spot to the other, 
and hears the legends in the house where Krsna 
lived as a child (the so-called palace of Nanda in 
Mahiavana), in the small temple at the side-branch 
of the Yamuna where Krsna subdued Kaliya, or 
at the well of Radha, etc., such a pilgrim is—one 
might say—in the heaven of his god, and by per- 
forming this pilgrimage (as a kind of magic by 
analogy) he gains the real access to heaven after 
his death. 

Hymns of the god are the proper contents of 
this pompous type of literature. They are sung 
and written, they protect the pious men who wear 
them as charms or keep them in their houses. 
Nothing in it is left of the wording of the old 
Krsna-story. 

21 Bh. Das, Krishna, Madras-Adyar, 1929, 240 blames 
the Vallabhicirins for laying stress only on the lyrical 


and emotional side, and neglecting the heroic and politi- 
cal side of Krsna. The same holds true as regards Bv. 





THE USE OF WRITING IN ANCIENT CHINA 


EpWarD ERKES 
Lerpzic, GERMANY 


Since the oracle bones belonging to the Shang 
dynasty were discovered, it is no longer doubted by 
sinologists that Chinese writing is an autochtho- 
nous and very ancient invention of the Chinese, 
which had reached its full development as early as 
the second half of the second millennium B.c. But 
as to the question how far the use of writing under 
the Shang and Chou dynasties went, scholars still 
hold widely divergent opinions. Whereas some, as 
H. G. Creel, consider it probable that written docu- 
ments and even books were quite common as early 


as the Shang time,’ others like O. Franke suppose 
that only very sparing use was made of writing 
until as late as the Ch‘in dynasty.’ 

The reasons given by Franke for his opinion 
amount to this: As the writing materials known 
in early China only permitted the engraving of 


1H. G. Creel, “ Bronze Inscriptions of the Western 
Chou Dynasty as Historical Documents,” JAOS 56 
(1936). 335 ff; The Birth of China (1936), pp. 171-3; 
Studies in Early Chinese Culture (1937), pp. 38-48. 

20. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches, I. 69, 
78, 233-240; III. 141-2. 
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characters, their clumsiness did not allow the com- 
position of longer texts, and as the number of 
characters found on the oracle bones of the Shang 
and on the bronzes of the Chou dynasties are few, 
their amount was not sufficient for literary use. 
So whatever books are ascribed to the first three 
dynasties must belong to a later age. 

The first argument, the clumsiness of writing 
materials, even if it held good, would prove about 
as much as if a culture historian of future ages 
were to state that before the 20th century A. D. no 
real literature could have existed in Europe, as the 
clumsiness of writing materials before the inven- 
tion of the typewriter did not allow the com- 
position of longer texts. For such a clumsiness 
only exists from the standpoint of the later ob- 
server; writing materials, whatever they may be, 
can only be regarded as clumsy after an invention 
improving them has been made. And the inclina- 
tion to write has never allowed itself to be impeded 
by technical hindrances. Even the Babylonians 
created a huge literature, though their writing 
materials, if regarded from a modern point of view, 
were about the clumsiest imaginable. So, too, the 


Chinese of antiquity would not have been deterred 
from creating a literature even if they had possessed 
no other writing materials but bones and metal 


styli. But this was indeed not the case, for re- 
course to such instruments was, even in early 
antiquity, only taken in exceptional cases. The 
materials ordinarily used were bamboo and silk, 
which in ancient literature are always mentioned 
as such. Now bamboo and wood—the use of 
which is still for the Han time attested by numer- 
ous finds—are not easy to engrave. Therefore a 
wooden stylus was very early used for writing with 
lacquer on wood, as Chavannes has shown in a 
well-known paper.* Now it is no more difficult to 
write with a wooden pencil and lacquer on bamboo 
than with pen and ink on paper, and some hints 
in ancient literature show that these materials 
really formed no hindrance for the creation of an 
extensive literature. So the writings of the sophist 


*A number of passages pointing to this are collected 
in A. Conrady, Die chinesischen Handschriften- und 
sonstigen Kleinfunde Sven Hedins in Lou-lan (Stock- 
holm, 1920), p. 36, n. 3. Cf. below. 

‘Ed. Chavannes, Les livres chinois avant V’invention 
du papier, JAS, 1905. 
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Hui Shi—now lost with the exception of a few 
paradoxical sayings—filled five wagon loads.5 But 
also the writing brush itself was well known to 
antiquity. Not only have Shang oracle bones come 
to light, upon which characters were written with 
a brush,® but the painted ceramic ware of Neolithic 
times seems to presuppose the knowledge and use 
of the brush. That the brush was in general use 
under the Shang dynasty also appears from the 
fact shown by Percival Yetts, even before brush- 
writing on bones was discovered, that the charac- 
ters appearing on Shang bronzes are formed after 
brush-written patterns.’ Another proof is fur- 
nished by the character yii 4 “brush,” which is 
drawn on the bronzes as well as on the oracle 
bones as an unambiguous hair-brush, partly with 
spread-out hairs, partly with ink attached to it, 
so that it appears to have been the general instru- 
ment of writing used by the Shang people. This 
follows also from the character shu # “ book,” 
which in all its ancient forms is composed with 
the character “ brush,” ® thus showing the brush 
to have been the tool which the early Chinese 
commonly used for literary composition. 

For the invention of the brush some important 
dates may be gathered from the information con- 
veyed by the Shuo-wen * that the brush was called 
yi # in Ch‘u, pu-lii FAf## in Wu, fu FH in Yen 
and pi 3 in Ch‘in. Pelliot, who has given a 
painstaking analysis of these words," regards them 
as dialectic variants of a basic form *bluét. This 
assumption, which can hardly be contested, shows 
that the word must be very ancient, if it had so 
soon split into such widely divergent forms, and 
this again leads to the conclusion that the brush 
itself must also belong to early antiquity. Further- 
more it follows from the fact that the simple 


picture-character yii is assuciated with the Chu 


5° Chuang-tse 33. 18a (SBF 40. 229). 

* Published by Tung Tso-pin in the Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei 
Anniversary Volume (not accessible to me), see Eberhard, 
OZ 1933, 212; Creel, JAOS 56. 335. Franke, op. cit., 
III. 141, mentions these discoveries, but does not seem 
to have grasped their decisive importance. 

™W. P. Yetts, The George Eumorfopoulos Collection, 
Catalogue of the Chinese and Corean Bronzes, I. 15-17. 

® Takata, Ku-chou-p‘ien 59. 28a; Yetts, op. cit., p. 16. 

® Ku-chou-p‘ien 59. 30b-3la; cf. Creel, Studies, pp. 43-4. 

20 Shuo-wen 3. 2. 21b-22a. 

11 T*oung-pao 27 (1930) 375-8. 
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word, that the brush was in all probability invented 
in Ch‘u, which would assign to Ch‘u a very remark- 
able place in the formation of the Chinese system 
of writing. That Ch‘in had a composite charac- 
ter—which is generally the case with local expres- 
sions of Western China—clearly shows that it 
received the hair-brush only later and thus kept 
longer true to the wooden stylus. Even the com- 
position of the character yii with the radical 
“bamboo ” seems to point to this. That the brush 
was designated in Yen by a loan character shows 
that it cannot be of North Chinese origin. But 
that in Wu a Chinese word was used for denoting 
the pencil shows that the tool as well as the word 
for it was borrowed from the Chinese and that the 
Chinese monosyllable was turned into a dissyllable, 
according to the polysyllabic character of the 
language of Wu.?? 

That the brush was used during the Chou time 
as a medium of writing also appears from the fact 
that silk was used for writing purposes. For 


writing on silk could not be done with stylus and 
lacquer, but presupposes the use of brush and ink 
(or at least a liquid of similar composition). Not 
only is silk regularly, together with bamboo, called 


a common material for writing, but several con- 
crete cases of its being used as such are mentioned. 


12 That no Chinese dialect but a foreign idiom was 
spoken in Wu appears already from its being always 
called a barbarian country. But it follows also from 
Lii-shih Ch‘un-ch‘iu 23. 3 (Wilhelm, p. 408), where it 
is said that the idiom of Wu was unintelligible to the 
Chinese (in this case, the people of Ch‘i), but could be 
understood by the inhabitants of Yiieh. Thus it must 
have been akin to their language. Now some informa- 
tion on the linguistic character of the tongue of Yiieh 
may be drawn from a notice in Yiieh-chiieh-shu 8. 6a, 
where it is said that Ch‘i was called To gE in Yiieh, 
and a mountain in Ch‘i from which the people of Yiieh 
gathered the hemp for the sinews of their bows was 
therefore called Ma-lin-To fi pk 2 “the hemp-forest of 
To.” This shows that in the language of Yiieh the 
genitive was postponed, so it cannot have been a Chinese 
dialect, just as little as the language of Ch‘u which 
shows the same peculiarity (see Erkes, “Die Sprache 
des alten Ch‘u,” T“oung-pao 27 (1930) 1-11, and Artibus 
Asiae, V (1935) 297, n. 19). But whereas the remains 
of the Ch‘u language show it to have been a monosyllabic 
and Indochinese idiom, the words of the language of 
Yiieh seem mostly to have been polysyllabic. So after 
Yiieh-chiieh-shu 3. 5a in Yiieh a man was called g& shai 
(sha?) and a ship #R 4 hsii-lii, and according to Yiieh- 
chiieh-shu 8. 6b, the Yiieh word copper was HA/#F ku-tu. 
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In Lun-yii 15. 5 we are told that a disciple of Con- 
fucius wrote a precept of his master on his girdle- 
sash ; another instance is the story of two dragons 
to whom a prayer written on silk was shown.'* So 
it is impossible that Meng T‘ien under the Ch‘in 
should have invented the brush; probably he did 
not even improve it, for how should such an 
“improvement ” have been made? The historical 
basis of the story seems to be that after the unifica- 
tion of the empire the brush was officially introduced 
as the general instrument of writing, and the stylus 
which had still been in use—perhaps only in Ch‘in, 
which in almost every respect seems to have lagged 
far behind the rest of China—disappeared. As the 
brush was thereby known at least a millenium, if 
not two, earlier than the Ch‘in dynasty, it is highly 
probable that the forms of writing which arose in 
consequence of its use, the li-shu and the ts‘ao-shu, 
are also far older than the Chou time and really 
represent the normal forms of writing on silk and 
bamboo during the Chou and perhaps even during 
the Shang times, as Chinese scholars nowadays 
generally assume, whereas the seal forms were 
reserved for bronze inscriptions and similar highly 
official documents. What is told about their having 
been invented or improved under the Ch‘in prob- 
ably means only that they were then officially recog- 
nized and everywhere introduced. But definite 
certainty about this will only be reached if written 
bamboo tablets and silk rolls of the Shang and 
Chou dynasties are unearthed, which is not im- 
possible, as traces of textiles have been discovered 
in Shang graves." 

The other argument raised against the existence 
of a written literature in ancient China, that the 
number of ancient characters was too small for it, 
is equally futile. For the characters hitherto dis- 
covered on Shang bones amount to about 2500,*° 
so that an oracle book of the Shang time may be 
estimated to have contained as many different 
words. Now if we compare some works of ancient 
literature with this, the Ch‘un-ch‘iu contains about 


950 different characters, the Shih-ching about 


18 Kuo-yii 16. 5b; Shi-chi 4. lla (MH I. 282). 

4 Cf. Vivi Sylwan, “Silk from the Yin dynasty,” 
Bulletin of the Museum of Far Hastern Antiquities, 
Stockholm, 9 (1937) 119-126. 

18 Creel, The Birth of China, p. 160. 








3000, the Lwn-yii about 2200, Lao-tzii about 800. 
So we see that the average amount of characters 
used in books of the Chou time is about the same 
and often smaller, but not much larger. Besides, 
it must be taken into account that the content of 
the oracle bones is rather stereotyped, the same 
questions and answers occurring again and again. 
So we doubtless only know a small part of the 
characters which were really in use during the 
Shang time, and the written vocabulary of the 
Shang people was in all probability much larger. 
If we compare the number of words used in an 
average book with the whole of the language, we 
reach the conclusion that the number of characters 
in existence under the Shang dynasty was prob- 
ably not much smaller than that contained in the 
Shuo-wen. 

As therefore everything necessary for the exis- 
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tence of a written literature was there in early 
China, we have no reason at all to doubt that the 
Chinese of the Shang time really had a large and 
flourishing literature. The mentioning of ts‘e 
fif “written documents” on the oracle bones * 
also points in this direction, and we may safely 
assume that the number of books and other 
writings done on bamboo and silk was far greater 
than the literature on bones and bronzes which has 
hitherto reached us, as such materials were doubt- 
less only used under exceptional circumstances. 

So nothing which holds good can be said against 
the existence of an extensive literature under the 
Shang and Chou dynasties, and arguments raised 
on such grounds against the autheaticity of ancient 
works must be considered invalid. 


16 Creel, Studies, p. 38. 





EVIDENCE IN NUZI LEGAL PROCEDURE * 


HERBERT LIEBESNY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Amone the documents found at Nuzi a large 
number of law suits has been preserved which give 
us a good insight into court proceedings in this 
Hurrian settlement at approximately 1500 B. C.* 


*My thanks are due to the American Council of 
Learned Societies and to the American Philosophical 
Society whose generous grants have enabled me to under- 
take these studies. 

This study forms part of a treatment of the legal 
procedure in Nuzi. A first communication dealing with 
the “ Oath of the King” in Nuzi procedure has appeared 
in JAOS 61 (1941) 62f. 

1The following abbreviations have been used in this 
paper: 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

ASAW: Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen 
Klasse der saechsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

CH: Code of Hammurabi. 

Cross: D. Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi Docu- 
ments, Am. Oriental Series 10 (New Haven, 
1937). 

Cuq, Droit Babylonien: E. Cuq, Etudes sur le droit 
Babylonien, les lois Assyriennes et les lois 
Hittites, (Paris, 1929). 


The court records may be divided into two main 
groups. One group consists of documents which 
contain a report on the trial followed by a decision 
of the judges which is stated at the end. The 


Gadd: “ Tablets from Kirkuk” Revue d’Assyriologie 23 
(1926), 50-161. 

HI: Chiera, E., Excavations at Nuzi I (Harvard 
Semitic Series 5, Cambridge, 1929). 

H II: Pfeiffer, R. H., Excavations at Nuzi II (Harvard 
Semitic Series 9, Cambridge, 1935). 

JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JBL: Journal of Biblical Literature. 

Lautner, Streitbeendigung: Die richterliche Entschei- 
dung und die Streitbeendigung im altbaby- 
lonischen Prozessrechte. Leipziger rechts- 
wiss. Studien 9 (Leipzig, 1922). 

NI-V: Chiera, E., Joint Expedition with the Iraq Mu- 
seum at Nuzi. Vols. I-III, Paris (1927-31) ; 
IV-V, Philadelphia (1934). 

N VI: Lacheman, E. R., Joint Expedition with the Iraq 
Museum at Nuzi. Vol. VI (New Haven, 
1939). 

NKRA: Koschaker, P., Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsur- 

kunden aus der el-Amarna Zeit. ASAW 39 
(1928) 5. 
OLZ: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 
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LizBEsNy: Evidence in Nuzi Legal Procedure 


other group comprises those tablets which bear the 
designation tuppi tahzilti “ promemoria.” These 
documents merely report upon certain phases of 
the trial but never include the final decision. 

The means of evidence used in Nuzi are the 
same, on the whole, as those used in other parts 
of Mesopotamia: documents, witnesses, inspection 
by the court, oath, and ordeal. The application 
and evaluation of these means of proof in Nuzi 
legal procedure show peculiarities, however, which 
warrant a closer study. 


A. Tue Srncie MEANS or PROOF 


1. Documents 


Documents are widely used as means of proof, 
mainly in suits concerning real estate. It does not 
seem, however, that any special value attached to 
proof by documents that outweighed other means 
of evidence. The preeminence of the document 
as proof in legal procedure seems as foreign to the 
law of Nuzi as it was to Babylonian law.? In Nuzi 
too, proof by document was but a simpler form of 
proof by witnesses. This becomes apparent from 
the instances where the judges request the litigants 
to produce the witnesses to the transaction and the 
document recording the transaction and proceed 
to examine both.’ In some cases only the witnesses 
are examined even though a document exists. 
This is shown by a case for which we possess both 
the contract of adoption and the record of the 
law suit resulting from the transaction.* In the 
suit the persons whose names are inscribed on the 


RLA: Reallexikon der Assyriologie. 
RORH: Koschaker, P., Ueber einige griechische Rechts- 
urkunden aus den oestlichen Randgebieten 
des Hellenismus. ASAW 42 (1932) 1. 
SMN: Cuneiform Texts in the Semitic Museum at Har- 
vard. (catalogue numbers.) 
Symbolae Koschaker: Symbolae ad iura orientis antiqui 
pertinentes Paulo Koschaker dedicatae. 
(Studia et documenta ad iura orientis an- 
tiqui pertinentia. Vol. 2, Leiden, 1939.) 
Walther, Gerichtswesen: Walther, A., Das altbaby- 
lonische Gerichtswesen. (Leipziger sem. 
Studien. Vol. 6. 4-6) Leipzig (1915). 
ZA: Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie. 
Other titles will be cited in full. 
* Cf. Lautner, Streitbeendigung 32 ff.; David, M., Die 
Adoption im altbabylonischen Recht, 56 n. 80. 
*N VI 654, 659, 662, 672 (7). 
*AASOR 16. 30, 33. 
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adoption tablet as witnesses appear in court and 
report on the details of the contract. The docu- 
ment itself was not used. A litigant could prove 
his case through witnesses even in instances where 
his adversary was in a position to produce a docu- 
ment. That is shown by N VI 662. In this case 
the plaintiffs are prepared to prove through docu- 
ments their title to the fields in question. The 
judges, however, first request the defendant to 
bring witnesses. Only after the defendant had 
stated that he lacked witnesses are the documents 
and the witnesses of the plaintiff admitted as 
evidence.® 

In cases where a document is used as proof it is 
introduced by the party concerned and read in 
court. The genuineness of the document is not 
questioned as a rule. Since the principal proof 
was the testimony of witnesses there was little 
occasion to question the genuineness of the docu- 
ments. There are some cases, to be sure, where 
the authenticity of the document produced as 
evidence was ascertained by examining the seals. 
That contingency arose only when the signatories 
could not be produced for one reason or the other. 
In N IV 321 testimony concerning ownership of 
real estate had to be given by the inhabitants of 
several villages. There the sakin mati “ governor ” 
and not the court interrogated the witnesses. The 
document was sealed by the persons heard before 
this administrative officer and by the governor 
himself. It was then read in court by the plaintiff 
to prove his claim to ownership. In their decision 
the judges state expressly that the document had 
borne the seals of the men examined and of the 
governor. A similar statement is found in one 
other instance, N IV 330. Here the defendant 
reopens a suit previously lost. In our record it is 
stated explicitly that the seals of the judges of the 
former trial had been impressed upon the docu- 
ment containing their decision. The initiative in 
establishing the authenticity of a document rested, 
it would appear, with the judges rather than the 
litigants. A parallel to the Old Babylonian case 


°Cf. the different viewpoint of the late Roman law, 
Codex Iustinianus IV, 20, 1: Kara éyypddou paprupias 
&ypados waprupla ob rpocpépera:. This, however, was un- 
like the earlier Roman law, see Wenger, Institutes of the 
Roman Law of Civil Procedure (New York, 1940), 197 f. 
* For the seals as proof of the genuineness of documents 
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CT II 47, in which the authenticity of the docu- 
ment was contested by one of the litigants is not 
to be found in the Nuzi material published so far. 


2. Witnesses 


Witnesses are the principal means of proof in 
the law of Nuzi. They were produced by the liti- 
gant either of his own accord or upon the request 
of the court. Never are witnesses summoned 
directly by the court or brought in forcibly by 
court officials in this type of procedure. If the 
witnesses fail to appear the party concerned has 
to bear the consequences, but no action is taken 
against the witnesses themselves. In N IV 370 
the judges request witnesses from the defendant. 
The latter answers that his witnesses have refused 
to appear.” Probably they were afraid to testify 
because the suit involved public works. No effort 
is made on the part of the court to summon the 
witnesses and the case ends with a settlement be- 
tween the parties. Even more instructive are N 
IV 344 and 355, two records of the same trial.® 
Here the judges allow the defendant five days in 
which to produce his witnesses. If he fails he is 
to be committed “ out of his house.” ® At the end 
of the five-day period the defendant moves for an 
extension; his motion is overruled, however, by 
the court and he is sentenced accordingly.’° 

The terms generally used for “ witness ” in the 
Nuzi texts are sibu and midi. Midi is applied 
to a person who has knowledge of certain facts, 
whereas Sibu is used primarily of those who directly 
witnessed a given happening." Our documents do 


cf. Wenger, Realenzyclopaedie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaften, series 2, vol. 2, part 2, col. 2430 ff. and 
San Nicold, Beitraege zur Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche 
der keilschriftlichen Rechtsquellen (Oslo, 1931), 135 ff. 
For the Hittite law cf. Gueterbock, Symbolae Koschaker, 
26 ff. Perhaps the enumeration of the judges of the first 
trial in AASOR 16. 71 also points to a closer examina- 
tion of the document. 

71. 31f.: si-bu-ti-[ia] it-td-ur-ru. For the meaning of 
the last word of the sentence, cf. below p. 137. 

®*N IV 344 was left incomplete by the scribe and the 
full text is given in N IV 355; ef. the discussion of the 
two documents by Koschaker, ZA 43 (1936) 206. 

® This phrase has been discussed by Koschaker, ZA 43 
206. 

1° The sentence is not carried out because the defen- 
dant.is a warad ekalli “ slave of the palace.” This tends 
to show that this group enjoyed certain special privileges. 

11 Cf. Walther, Gerichtswesen 251. 


not seem to make a sharp distinction in the use of 
these terms as far as witnesses to transactions are 
concerned. But the term midi apparently is not 
used to designate eye-witnesses of such events as 
brawls or robberies. Besides these two Akkadian 
terms the Hurrian word zi(l)li(k)kuhlu is occa- 
sionally used for “ witness.” ** 

A specific type of witness confronts us in the 
nidindnu and muselwi.** These terms meaning 
“tellers” and“ surveyors ” respectively are tech- 
nical in Nuzi contracts. They designate the official 
witnesses to sales.1* In the court records these 
terms might not always have been used where this 
class of witnesses was involved. This is suggested 
by N VI 672 where the defendant is asked to bring 
his nddindnu awéliti midésu.*® 

Another term used in the court records for a 
special group of witnesses is pasuné. Koschaker 
has described this term as referring to persons 
“who have special knowledge of the conditions 
regarding real estate in the community and who 
also know the law.”*® They are consequently 
called upon to give information regarding real 
estate. In N IV 333 these persons testify con- 
cerning the ownership of fields, in N IV 342 
concerning the ownership of a straw-barn. The 
pasuné are probably the same type of witnesses 
which is designated by the Akkadian term midi.” 

In suits about real estate the court frequently 
requests both sides to bring witnesses who could 
testify with regard to the question of ownership.” 
We have no cases, however, where witnesses of both 
litigants actually appear in court and there is, 
therefore, no way of telling how the judges would 
have evaluated conflicting statements of witnesses. 

Contrary to Babylonian law the witnesses in 
Nuzi were but rarely requested to take an oath.” 


12Cf. Gordon, JBL 54 (1935) 141 n. 9, Orientalia 7 
(1938) 60, Speiser, AASOR 16 110. Examples are NIV 
347, 389; VI 667. 

18 E. g. N IV 329, VI 662, 672. 

14 Cf. Koschaker, NKRA 67 ff. 

18 Cf, also the frequent use of #ibu as referring to the 
nadinadnu and muselwi, Koschaker, NKRA 67 ff. 

18 Cf. N IV 333, 342 and Koschaker, NKRA 14. 

17 Cf. Gordon, Orientalia 7 (1938) 54. 

18 See N IV 329; VI 654, 662. A reference to the 
examination of witnesses of both parties is contained in 
CH § 9. 

1° Cf. below p. 135. 
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Usually their statement was accepted by the court 
without this solemn affirmation. 

As far as we can judge from the records the 
questioning of the witnesses was done by the court. 
There is no indication that one of the litigants 
ever questioned them and no trace of cross-exami- 
nation. There is also no indication of an age 
limit for witnesses, but also no proof against such 
a limit. No distinction between the sexes appar- 
ently was made. Women could appear in court as 
litigants as well as as witnesses.”° 


3. Official Witnesses 


In a number of cases the manzaduhlu whom we 
may call “ deputies ” appear as official witnesses. 
They were minor court officials whose duty it was 
to summon the defendant, execute the sentence and 
do other business for the court. They may perhaps 
best be compared with the praktores in Hellenistic 
Egypt or with our marshals.”* 

These manzaduhlu play an important role in 
trials leading to judgment by default. Koschaker 
has described the elaborate procedure followed in 
these cases.2 Three times manzaduhlu are sent 
to the defaulting defendant to serve the summons 
upon him.** If he does not appear before the 
court in spite of the three summonses a judgment 
by default is rendered against him. Usually two 
manzaduhlu were sent, though there are exceptions. 
In H I 49 and in AASOR 16. 43 only one manza- 
duhlu apparently is sent. As a rule, the deputies 
were accompanied by the mayor of the defendant’s 
place and other inhabitants of the village who 
acted as witnesses.2* In two cases, N IV 369 and 


*° Cf. Gordon ZA 43 (1936) 166. Also in Babylonian 
law no restriction was placed upon the ability of women 
to testify; cf. Lautner, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte 
IV 92f. For the status of slaves in court procedure in 
Nuzi cf. Sarisaalo, Studia Orientalia V, 3 (1934) 78. 

™ Cf. Koschaker, OLZ 34 (1931) col. 225f.; Speiser, 
AASOR 10 (1930) p. 29 n. 60. 

* ZA 43 203 ff. To the texts quoted there should now 
be added AASOR 16. 43; NIV 348 has been republished 
with the breaks filled in as N VI 653. 

** Four times in AASOR 10. 34. 

** They are expressly mentioned in N IV 369, VI 653. 
In N 369 it is stated that the mayor could not be present. 
H II 49 and N IV 375 do not mention the presence of 
inhabitants of the village. In both cases, however, wit- 
nesses were present. In N IV 379 and AASOR 16. 43 
only the manzadublu are mentioned. AASOR 16. 43, 
the briefest of these documents, merely states that the 
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VI 653, the herald (ndgiru) assists at the second 
summons. After each summons the manzaduhlu 
returned to court and testified that the defendant 
declined to appear before the judges. If the 
defendant had made any statement concerning the 
case itself, that statement was repeated in court 
by the deputies. In N IV 369 only the manza- 
duhlu are mentioned as making the deposition. 
The same is true of N IV 379, and apparently of 
AASOR 16. 43. In these two records no witnesses 
are mentioned at all. In N VI 653 the deposition 
concerning the first summons is made by the 
deputies and the mayor, the second one by the 
deputies and the inhabitants of the village. In 
N IV 375 the witnesses seem to testify indepen- 
dently from the manzaduhlu.*> In H I 49 wit- 
nesses are mentioned but as far as can be seen 
from the text, they did not testify. It appears, 
therefore, that the manzaduhlu usually served the 
summons upon the defendant in the presence of 
witnesses but that these witnesses were not neces- 
sarily called upon to testify in court. The testi- 
mony of the manzaduhlu, however, was essential 
for the decision. Koschaker has already pointed 
out that the judgment in such cases was based 
solely upon the statement of the plaintiff and the 
fact that the defendant was in default. The case 
itself was not examined.”® 

Another important duty of the manzaduhlu was 
to accompany to the temple those who had to take 
the oath. They acted thus as the official witnesses 
and if the oath was not taken they notified the 
court.?” In these cases the number of the manza- 
duhlu was always three. 

In H I 50 the defendant is accompanied to the 
river ordeal by an official designated as miru. This 
might be an Akkadian equivalent for manzaduhlu.** 

H I 2? (= AASOR 10. 36) seems to show that 
the manzaduhlu also were entrusted with the exe- 


manzadublu had been sent but that the defendant 
declined to come. The designation of the manzadublu 
as deputies of the plaintiff is peculiar to that record. 

*5 Cf. also N II 127 which seems to contain a deposi- 
tion of witnesses concerning an action by default. 

2° Cf. Koschaker, ZA 43 203 f. 

27In the two cases where the oath was taken no 
manzadublu appear. 

28 Cf. Speiser AASOR 10 p. 29 n. 60. A case where 
four men, apparently manzadublu, were sent to inspect 
certain objects is treated below p. 140. 
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cution of sentences.*® There the judges state that 
they had assigned a manzaduhlu to Kushuhari, 
apparently upon the latter’s request. With this 
manzaduhlu Kushuhari went to claim his wife. 
His mission was interfered with by another man, 
Kiripsheri, who struck Kushuhari three times. 
The manzaduhlu reported these facts to the judges 
who noted that the deputy had been unable to 
settle the case. 

Koschaker has explained this case as pertaining 
to a duel under court supervision. The matter in 
litigation, according to Koschaker, was adultery.*° 
Koschaker arrives at these conclusions by deriving 
the difficult word u-ma-s in 1. 16 from uméasu 
which he translates with “ Umschliessung ” per- 
haps in a wrestling match. Speiser had previously 
translated the word by “staff.” An ordeal by 
duel—and in accepting Koschaker’s view we would 
have to regard it as such—is, however, completely 
unknown in the Mesopotamian laws as far as we 
can see. The only ordeal which actually appears 
in the cuneiform sources is the river ordeal. It 
might seem somewhat hazardous, therefore, to 
assume such an ordeal in this document without 
The opinion of Koschaker 


supporting evidence. 
that the case had to do with adultery is based 
upon the explanation of it-ta-ta-ak-ku in 1. 6. This 
form was derived from etéqu by Speiser whereas 


Koschaker takes it from naku “cohabite.” He 
translates the whole line a-na assati-su it-ta-ta- 
-ak-ku “wegen wiederholten Beischlafs mit seiner 
Frau.” The ana at the beginning of the line makes 
this translation somewhat difficult. The name of 
the man who had cohabited with Kushuhari’s wife 
also would be missing. One would expect a phrase 
like assum (or kime) X itti assatisu ittatakku,* 
“because X slept with his wife.” Professor 


2°Cf. to this document Speiser AASOR 10 p. 28. 
Another case where officials are delegated by the court 
to assist in the execution of a sentence is N IV 365. 
There the defendant is ordered by the court to clear 
fields which he admittedly had given to the plaintiff in a 
sale-adoption. The defendant is sent to measure out the 
fields with the awéliti mdr-sipri. The awéliti mdar-sipri 
then testify concerning the execution of the court order. 
The role played by the awéliti mdr-sipri in court proce- 
dure in Nuzi is not clear yet. Cf. AASOR 16. 7 and 
Speiser’s commentary. According to Speiser the term 
might have been equivalent to the Hurrian term éuanathu. 

8° OLZ 35 (1932) col. 400 ff. 

31 ai3um “ because ” is the word normally used in Nuzi 
law suits to designate the matter in litigation. 
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Speiser is now inclined to believe that the verb 
may represent a form of aliku “to go,” viz, 
it-ta-ta-al-ku with ak for al. Perhaps the docu- 
ment could be explained as stating the execution 
of a sentence. In this case the manzaduhlu would 
be the court official delegated to enforce a decision 
which entitled Kushuhari to take back his wife, 
The latter had either left his house without valid 
reasons or had declined to join her husband from 
the outset.** The relations between Kiripsheri 
and Kushuhari’s wife are unknown; they need not 
have been sexual, however. In H I 49 (= AASOR 
10 34) the wife goes back to her father and is 
successfully reclaimed by her husband. The three 
strokes which Kiripsheri dealt to Kushuhari may 
be just an instance of armed resistance. There is, 
however, also the possibility that the action of 
Kiripsheri had a symbolic meaning. This latter 
view may be supported by the apparent passivity 
of the manzaduhlu.** Upon his return the manza- 
duhlu gives an eye-witness account to the court of 
what had happened. 


4. The Oath 


The common affirmative oath in legal procedure 
in Nuzi was the “ oath of the gods.” ** An oath 
sworn to the king appears in some court records 
but only in a very special function.*® The oath 


83 Cf. Speiser, AASOR 10 p. 28 f. 

* Unless we assume with Speiser that the deputy 
believed in the maxim that discretion is the better part 
of valor. Also the Egyptian praktores very often did 
not act like heroes. 

84 Cf. Koschaker, ZA 43 206 n. 1. 
2 313. 

8° Cf. my note in JAOS 61 (1941) 62f. Through the 
kindness of Dr. E. R. Lacheman I could now use SMN 
2372 which Dr. Lacheman has transcribed and translated 
in his thesis. The document is a record of a lawsuit 
dealing with a loan. The debtor had died and the 
creditor had raised his claim against the deceased: 
(1. 12) éi-na mubbi ITu-ul-dug-qa al-ta-2i u ni-is Sarri 
aq-ta-bi “against Tulduqqa (the deceased debtor) I 
raised claims and the oath of the King I invoked.” 
Through this action the creditor apparently obtained 
possession of the corpse. After that had been done the 
brother of the deceased debtor agreed that they would 
pay the debt and the corpse was released to them. In 
the suit preserved in SMN 2372 the creditor now sues 
these two brothers who evidently had failed to make 
good their promise. Since much of the text is lost we 
are unable to say how the suit developed. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that the oath of the King was used in 
this case as a means to obtain possession of the debtor’s 


San Nicold, RLA 











of the gods as a means of proof was not restricted 
to any special type of case. It is found in cases 
concerning criminal offenses as well as in those 
which deal with movable property or real estate. 
The oath was always sworn upon the order of the 
court. There is no known instance where the oath 
was tendered by one party to the other. Not all 
testimony had to be confirmed by oath. The court 
determined who was to take an oath. Ordinarily 
it was the defendant.** Instances where the plain- 
tiff or the witnesses had to corroborate their state- 
ments by oath are comparatively rare.*7 The oath 
of the defendant was one of exculpation usually 
taken against the plaintiff and his witnesses, some- 
times against the plaintiff alone.** As a rule the 
defendant declined to take the oath of exculpation. 
This was tantamount to a confession and a decision 
in favor of the plaintiff was rendered. There are, 
however, two cases among the published documents 
from Nuzi where the defendant actually took the 
oath but lost the suit nevertheless.*® Unfortunately 
there is no indication why the oath of the defen- 
dant had here no influence upon the outcome of 
the trial. It is simply stated that the plaintiff won 
the case. This result may have been due to one 
of two things: to a free weighing of the evidence 
by the judges who then reached the conclusion that 
in spite of the defendant’s oath the evidence of the 
opposing witnesses was trustworthy; or to a rejec- 
tion of the defendant’s oath by the deity. The first 
possibility cannot be ruled out. One would expect, 


corpse. Probably the brothers of the deceased were not 
liable for his debt. The attachment hindered them to 
bury the deceased and if they wanted to carry out this 
duty they were forced to take over the debt. The text 
seems to indicate a wider application of the nis sarri 
than was apparent on the basis of the published texts. 

8° Cf. Gadd 28; H I 43, 47, 52; II 12, 141; N IV 324, 
332, 347, 352, 353, 360, 372, 383, 385, 386, 389; AASOR 
16. 56, 73. 

** For an oath to be sworn by the plaintiff cf. H II 
108; N IV 331, 366; VI 669. N IV 337 also mentions 
an oath of the plaintiff. That oath, however, is not taken 
in the course of the suit but in connection with the 
execution of the sentence. An oath of witnesses occurs 
in Gadd 27, 35; N VI 664, 666; AASOR 16. 33. 

88 AASOR 16. 73. In this case the defendant had to 
produce a witness; but he proved to know nothing about 
the case. 

°° H I 47 and N IV 347. Driver and Miles, The 
Assyrian Laws XXIII n. 5 want to restore N IV 347 
14-23 as follows: ildni . . . <la> itta#i. This would be 
quite unusual. The refusal to take the oath is indicated 
by special phrases which will be discussed later. 
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however, a brief statement of the reasons which 
led the court to disregard so important a means of 
proof. The same could be said for the second 
possibility. There too we would expect some con- 
crete indication. The contemporaries, however, 
could probably visualize the procedure from the 
verdict.*° But not even a contemporary could have 
guessed from the records at hand which legal or 
factual reasons induced the judges to disregard the 
sworn testimony of the defendant. If the theory 
is accepted that the deity decided the case through 
some sign this type of oath has to be regarded as 
a sort of ordeal. The god determined at once 
whether the testimony sworn to before him was 
true or not.*? In favor of this hypothesis might 
also be the fact that the apparent perjury is not 
severely punished in these cases. Perhaps the 
punishment of the perjurer was left to the offended 
deity.*? 

The plaintiffs oath is documented far less fre- 
quently than the defendant’s. In N VI 669 the 
plaintiff has to take the oath because he is unable 
to prove his claim through witnesses. He declines 
and loses the suit. The other cases are more com- 
plex. In H II 108 the plaintiff, Zigi, states that 
he had deposited a certain amount of barley in the 
house of the defendant, Ilinu. Some time later 
he took back a small portion. When he claimed 
the remainder of his deposit, the defendant refused 
to give it to him. The defendant admitted that 
the deposit had been entrusted to him but con- 
tended that Zigi had taken back all of it and 
released him from his obligation by a formal act 
before witnesses.** Upon request of the judges 
these witnesses appear before the court and testify 
that they had witnessed to the formal act of re- 
lease. Thereupon the court orders Zigi to take an 
oath against the defendant and his witnesses. He 
declines to do so and loses the suit. That the 
plaintiff had to take the oath in this instance was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the defendant 
was able to prove his counterclaim through wit- 


40 Cf. Gordon, Orientalia n. s. 5 (1936) 312. 

“1 The procedure comes then really very near to the 
ordeal. Cf. Driver-Miles, ibid. 90 ff. who speak of 
“ ordeal by oath.” 

42 Cf. San Nicold, RLA 2. 314. 

** The purport of this legal cermony has been discussed 
by Koschaker; cf. ZA 43 198 and the literature quoted 


there. 
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nesses. Why the defendant and not the plaintiff 
had the primary burden of proof in this case will 
be discussed later.** 

A peculiar case is N IV 331. The plaintiff 
accuses his brother of having injured the plaintiff’s 
wife. The defendant denies the charges. Without 
asking for witnesses the court orders the plaintiff 
to take the oath. He is ready to comply but the 
defendant hinders him through a formal symbolic 
action, the exact character of which is still uncer- 
tain.*® Consequently the defendant loses the suit. 
In all probability the oath of the plaintiff was 
necessary here because he had no witnesses. To 
be sure, it appears that the judges did not even ask 
for witnesses. But it may have been evident from 
the whole setup of the case, which perhaps had 
sexual implications, that no witnesses had been 
present when the crime was committed. In N IV 
366, too, the plaintiff seems to have to take the 
oath. The reasons, however, escape us owing to 
the fragmentary state of the text. 

As mentioned before, an oath sworn by witnesses 
is rare in Nuzi legal procedure. There are only 
a few texts where the witnesses are requested to 
take the oath.*® In all these cases, except N VI 
664, the phrase used is: daydnii Ssibiiti ana ilami 
istaprusunutt “the judges sent the witnesses to 
the gods.” In N VI 666 the witnesses are to be 
accompanied by the plaintiff, in AASOR 16. 33 
by Hashuar, the husband of the plaintiff.*7 There 
is no evidence that these persons, ‘too, had to take 
an oath. They probably merely accompanied the 
witnesses. In the latter case Hashuar probably 
represented the plaintiff. We have no instance 
where the witnesses actually took the oath. In all 
of the cases mentioned the records state that the 
defendant asar ilini i(t)tira “turned from the 
gods ” and lost the suit. For want of direct evi- 
dence of an oath by the defendant this statement 
may be taken to mean that he feared the conse- 


**Cf. below p. 141. 

** He seized his qannu, cf. again Koschaker ZA 43 198. 

“° Cf. note 37. 

‘? The text reads 1Ha-su-ar it-ti 3i-bu-ti-su a-sar ildnimes 
is-tap-ru which would mean “they sent Hashuar with 
his witnesses to the gods.” There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that these witnesses really belonged to Hashuar 
and we might, therefore, regard the masculine pro- 
nominal suffix as one of the frequent examples of the 
mixup of these suffixes in Nuzi Accadian. 
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quences of the oath of the witnesses. This, of 
course, was an indirect confession of his guilt. 

An interesting document is N VI 664. The 
tablet is broken, unfortunately, and what is pre- 
served is difficult to understand. It is impossible 
to establish the details with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The case seems to involve the adoption of 
a daughter for subsequent marriage. The well- 
known business woman Tulpunnaya appears as 
defendant in this suit.*® The precise details of the 
case escape us but we can gather that the plaintiff 
had to present witnesses. With regard to these 
the defendant states (1. 28 f.) : si-bu-ti-su Sa /Hu- 
-i-te ilini™ la ina-na-as(/)-si. The last word of 
this sentence is not clear. One may assume, how- 
ever, that it is a form of the verb nasa “ to swear.” 
That would mean that the double na has to be 
regarded as a dittography. The scribe apparently 
started the word with i-na written as a ligature 
and added another na. The phrase would then 
have to be translated “the witnesses of Huite will 
not take the oath to the gods.” Thus the docu- 
ment would represent an instance where the wit- 
nesses declined to take the oath. 

The reason why in these cases the witnesses were 
called upon to take the oath is difficult to deter- 
mine. In three of the cases the records are briefer 
than usual. In Gadd 27 the matter in litigation 
is not mentioned at all. The document merely 
states that the witnesses had made their deposi- 
tion, had been ordered to take the oath and had 
been hindered by the defendant. Gadd 35 and 
AASOR 16. 33 do not contain the usual deposi- 
tions of the litigants. They briefly state the matter 
in litigation and then relate the deposition of the 
witnesses and the fact that the latter were sent to 
take the oath and were hindered by the defendant’s 
action. Only N VI 666 seems to contain the usual 
statement of the parties before the deposition of 
the witnesses. Whether these departures from the 
usual type of record have any special significance 
we are unable to tell on the basis of the small 
material at hand. 

We have no description of the oath ceremony. 
It seems certain that the oath was not taken in 
court but somewhere else, most probably in a 
temple. This can be gathered from several indi- 


‘8 Her business transactions have been described by 
Speiser, AASOR 16 p. 75 ff. 
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cations. It is often stated that the judges sent 
the person to the gods to swear. Furthermore the 
manzaduhlu accompany as official witnesses the 
person who has to take the oath. If the oath had 
been sworn before the court the use of these 
deputies would obviously be superfluous. In 
Babylonian law also the oath was taken in the 
temple, but before special temple judges.*® No 
such temple courts are mentioned in the records 
from Nuzi and it is unlikely that they existed. 

The records always speak of sending a person 
ana ilini “to the gods.” The singular is never 
used nor is the name of a god mentioned. The 
verb used in connection with this oath is nasi. 
When the oath to the King is concerned zakdru 
is used instead, the phrase there reading ni Sarri 
zakdru “to swear the oath to the King,” as com- 
pared with ildéni nasi “to swear to the gods.” 

The fact that the oath was not taken is usually 
indicated in the documents either by ana nasé la 
imgur “he did not agree to take the oath” or 
asar ilani i(t)tira “from the gods he turned.” 
In some cases (N IV 326, 360) both phrases are 
used together. In instances where la imgur occurs 
no manzaduhlu are mentioned, perhaps because the 
person affected promptly indicated his disinclina- 
tion to submit to the oath. The use of 1(t) tara 
on the other hand does not depend upon the men- 
tion of the manzaduhlu. The meaning of this verb 
has been widely discussed. There seems to be 
general agreement now, however, that it should be 
taken from tdru “return, turn back” and not 
from adaru “ fear,” ** the verb becoming a tech- 
nical general expression for refusal to take the 
oath.*? 

The oath of the litigant (as contrasted with that 
of witnesses) is directed “against” the opposing 
witnesses with or without the other litigant.” 


‘* Lautner, Streitbeendigung 81 ff. 

5° The verb tama is used in N IV 337; cf. to this case 
n. 37. 

51 Speiser, AASOR 16 p. 91 n. 36; Landsberger, 
Materialien zum sumerischen Lexikon 1 225. 

52 Instances where ittiéra is used though no manzadublu 
are mentioned are Gadd 27; H I 52; N IV 385; N VI 
669; AASOR 16. 56. A similar technical usage of taru 
is to be found in the series ana ittiiu, cf. Landsberger 
ibid. tablet 6 I. 50 ff., and in the Middle Assyrian Laws, 
ef. Driver-Miles, ibid., tabl. A §§ 22 and 24. 

58 Either ana sbiatisu or merely sibitisu is used, also 
ana pani sibati occurs (N IV 352); ef. Speiser JAOS 55 
(1935) 440 and n. 29. 
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This gives the substance of the oath. The litigant 
is requested to invalidate the deposition of his 
adversary and of the latter’s witnesses by this 
oath.* It is hard to tell whether these persons 
were actually present when the oath was taken. 
The probability is, however, that they were, to 
judge from the phrase ana pani Sbiti “ before 
the witnesses” (N IV 352 1. 27f.). 

With the oath ordinarily declined we have 
practically no material as to how perjury was 
punished.*> N IV 347 is one of the two cases 
mentioned above, where the defendant takes the 
oath but nevertheless loses the suit. In this case 
he had stolen a sheep and is convicted to pay the 
usual 12-fold penalty.®® At the end of the record 
it is stated that the case was reported to the King 
who imposed upon the accused an additional fine 
of one ox. Gordon assumes that the case was so 
reported because of the perjury committed by the 
defendant.** However, in the only other text 
where the defendant actually takes the oath, and 
again loses the suit, H I 47, there is no trace of 
such a report or of an additional fine.** It ap- 
pears, therefore, more likely that the report in N 
IV 347 was connected with an appeal to the King 
as Speiser and Miss Cross have assumed.*® That 
means that we have no certain cases of punishment 
for perjury. This might seem puzzling in view 
of the fact that so often the person who should 
take the oath declined to do so, apparently because 
he was afraid of the consequences of perjury. It 
has to be assumed that the punishment which the 
perjurer feared was a punishment by the deity 
and not at the hands of man. This idea of 
heavenly revenge against the perjurer or violator 
of a promissory oath is common in the Near East 
and was probably as selfevident to the people of 
Nuzi as it was to their neighbors.® 


54 The exact wording of the oath is never given. 

56 There is also no clear answer to this question for 
the other cuneiform laws; cf. San Nicold, RLA 2 314f. 

5* The document has been translated and discussed hy 
Gordon, Orientalia n. s. 5 314. For the twelve-fold 
penalty cf. Speiser JAOS 55 440, Cross 30. 

57 Ibid. 306. 

58 For the fine paid in this case cf. Cross 18. 

5° Speiser JAOS 55 440f., Cross 17 n. 8. The penalty 
of one ox seems to have been, in some cases at least, the 
fine for unjustified legal action; cf. JAOS 61 (1941) 63. 

*° Cf. San Nicold, RLA 2 314 and the literature quoted 
there. A good example for the concept that the gods 
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5. Ordeal 


The type of ordeal used in Nuzi was the same 
as in other parts of Mesopotamia, namely the 
ordeal by water.** In Nuzi the ordeal is usually 
connected with a certain type of procedure. The 
records in these cases begin with a declaration of 
the plaintiff under oath. This statement is always 
introduced with summa “ if” expressing affirma- 
tion with la and negation without it.®* It consti- 
tutes a conditional curse against oneself. The 
defendant answers with a similar assertion, which 
again starts with Summa and continues with a 
denial of the plaintiff’s statement.** The two 
assertions were apparently made before the court 
and not before a deity. On the basis of these state- 
ments the parties were usually sent to the ordeal 
without any further discussion of the case in 
court.** In Gadd 29, however, the judges ask for 
witnesses of the defendant after the two declara- 
tions were made. The defendant declares that he 
has no witnesses. Thereupon the court orders the 
fields in question to be divided between the liti- 
gants, probably in equal parts. This is, however, 
only an interlocutory decision. After the division 
the parties have to submit to the river ordeal. 
Through the ordeal the final assignment of the 
property was determined.** Similar to this in- 
stance is the case related in N V 467. This docu- 
ment is a contract reaffirming the transfer of real 
estate. Minassuk, the son of the seller, had raised 
claims against the fields in question and had gone 


punished the perjurer is furnished by the prayers of the 
Hittite king Murshilish which he spoke when the plague 
came over his land, cf. Goetze, Kleinasiatische For- 
schungen 1 (1930) 161 ff. 

*1 The problems involved in the trial by ordeal in 
Mesopotamia have been thoroughly discussed by Driver- 
Miles, The Assyrian Laws, 86 ff. 

*2 Cf. Speiser, JAOS 47 (1927) 55. 

*8 An exception is AASOR 16. 75 where the defendant 
does not deny the statement of the plaintiff but appar- 
ently gives some explanation of her action; cf. Speiser’s 
commentary ibid. 

**Cf. H II 7; N II 124, 125; N VI 631 (?); AASOR 
16. 74, 75. The phrase used in these documents is a3- 
Sum a-wa-ti an-na-ti i-na (or a-na) IDhur-sa-an illaki 
“on account of these statements they shall go to the 
river.” For bursdn in the meaning “ordeal river” cf. 
Driver-Miles, ibid. 86 f. 

*5]. 43f.: the loser shall forfeit the fields: i%-tu 
eqlatimes Sa-a3-3um-ma e-pu-Su-us. For the use of 
sassumma epesu in the meaning “to forfeit” cf. Ko- 
schaker, NKRA 15. 


to court. The judges requested his midi whom 
he was unable to produce. Thereupon the court 
ordered an ordeal to be performed. Minassuk 
first declared that he would submit to the ordeal 
but finally decided not to go. In the present docu- 
ment he then reaffirmed the property transfer. 
N IV 393 and VI 631 which also concern real 
estate are both fragmentary: at least the statement 
of one of the litigants is lost in both documents. 
The rest of the texts involving ordeals deal with 
larceny * or slander.®* It may be that the varia- 
tions which we have recorded for Gadd 29 and N 
V 467 were due to the fact that the suits concerned 
real estate. 

Puzzling are H I 45 and 50, two law suits 
instituted by the same plaintiff but against differ- 
ent defendants. In neither case do the records 
contain any Summa-declarations but start out with 
the normal A itti B ina dini ana pani dayan 
“A appeared with B in a lawsuit before the 
judges.” Without indicating the matter in liti- 
gation or giving any further details the two docu- 
ments immediately report the decision of the court. 
In both instances the defendant is fined two slaves. 
This is followed by the statement that the defen- 
dant was sent to the river ordeal with an official 
witness. We are unable to determine the meaning 
of this ordeal. It seems clear that only the defen- 
dant had to go and not both parties; we cannot 
say more. At the end of N VI 662, a very elabo- 
rate record of a suit concerning real estate, the 
river ordeal is also mentioned, but the text is too 
fragmentary to admit of any conclusions. 

It is extremely difficult to determine how the 
river ordeal was actually performed. The proce- 
dure itself is never described, neither in the Nuzi 
records nor in any other cuneiform document. In 
those instances where contradictory statements of 
the litigants stand against each other both parties 
were sent to the ordeal as a rule.® 

There remains the question how guilt or inno- 
cence were determined. When an ordeal by water 
was performed either the one who floated or the 
one who sank could be regarded as guilty. It is 


°°N IT 124, 125; AASOR 16. 74; H II 7. 

*7 AASOR 16. 75. 

** An exception is N II 125. There the defendants are 
the townsmen as a group, since the thief could not be 
found. In this case only the plaintiff had to submit to 
the river ordeal; cf. Gordon, Orientalia n. s. 5 308. 
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well known that many laws regarded the person 
who sank as innocent.®® This goes back to the idea 
that the river would not accept anything that is 
unclean and, therefore, would toss out the guilty 
one. An illustration to the German law-book 
Sachsenspiegel, e.g. shows that a rope was tied 
around the body of the person who had to submit 
to the ordeal. This rope had a knot in it. If the 
man sank deep enough so that the knot touched 
the water he was considered innocent and imme- 
diately hauled out.7° Since there is no clear 
description of the procedure in the cuneiform 
sources we have to rely upon conjectures and the 
meaning of the words used in connection with the 
ordeal in our texts. All the available material has 
recently been discussed very thoroughly by Driver 
and Miles.** The general opinion so far has been 
that the person who sank was believed to be guilty, 
but Driver and Miles are inclined to regard him as 
proved innocent, which would bring the cuneiform 
laws in line with the Germanic laws.”* It would 
take us too far to discuss their theory in detail. 
We may say, however, that the sources do not seem 
to favor their opinion. The most important text 
in this respect is VAT 9962.7* It contains an 


adjuration of the sun-god Shamash by a man who 


had to submit to the river ordeal. He says that 
his adversary is sinking and that he is floating and 
cries out “he is unclean, I am clean.” Though 
the text is not entirely clear this seems to show 
that the man who floated was considered clean. 
Driver and Miles have accepted the translation of 
this text but their interpretation is precisely the 
opposite of Ebeling’s: the man who floated hoped 
to sink because he was clean. However, the text 
as it stands hardly seems to justify this explana- 
tion. In §2 CH the word kasddu “reach, over- 
take” is used to indicate that the river got hold 
of the guilty one. This also seems to indicate that 
it was the guilty who sank. Driver and Miles have 


°° Cf. Driver-Miles, ibid. 93 ff. For the Germanic laws 
where the procedure by ordeal was very elaborate, see 
H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte* 2 551 ff. 

7°E. von Kuenssberg, Der Sachsenspiegel, Bilder aus 
der Heidelberger Handschrift 85. 

1 Ibid. 93 ff. 

™ According to some of the Germanic laws, however, 
the ene who floated was innocent. Brunner regards this 
as a later development; cf. Brunner, ibid. 551 n. 67. 

** Translated and treated by Ebeling, Tod und Leben 
nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier 1 96 ff. 
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contended that the word was used in the CH in a 
metaphoric sense for “ convict ;” but the common 
uses of the stem as “reach” do not favor this 
explanation. 

On the other hand it is certain that the ordeal 
itself did not necessarily lead to the death of the 
guilty party. As Driver and Miles have pointed 
out the ordeal is a means of determining the guilt 
but not a means of punishment in itself. There- 
fore the river ordeal has always to be distinguished 
sharply from cases where throwing into the river 
was used as punishment. In one of the kudurru 
inscriptions it is related that the litigant who lost 
in the ordeal paid a fine.* In some of the Nuzi 
texts the statement that the parties shall go to the 
river ordeal is followed by a clause stating that 
the one Sa ig-gal-lu shall be punished in a certain 
way.”* This punishment is death in AASOR 16. 
74 and 75, loss of the fields in Gadd 29, in H II 7 
the decision is left to the King. The interpreta- 
tion of ig-gal-lu is obscure. If the verb is derived 
from kali “hold back,” it might indicate that the 
person concerned did not submit to the ordeal. 
This would be paralleled by sections 22 and 24 of 
the Middle Assyrian Laws, where provisions are 
made for the eventuality that one of the litigants 
declines to submit to the ordeal. The word used 
there is taru “return” which is common in the 
Nuzi texts for declining to take the oath.” If 
the situation were really analogous we should 
expect the same word for “decline” especially 
since it was so well known to the scribes of Nuzi 
in its technical usage. The chances are, therefore, 
that ig-gal-lu does not refer to declining the ordeal 
but to losing it. Dr. Speiser has pointed out to 
me that the form could be derived from ekélu 
“to be dark” in view of tandpu “soil” used in 
VAT 9962 rs. 7%. It would then designate the 
guilty one in contrast to zakii “to be pure ” used 
often for the winner in the ordeal." 


™ King, Babylonian Boundary Stones 9 col. IV a 2 ff. 
In the interesting document from Mari, published by G. 
Dossin, Symbolae Koschaker 112ff. the ordeal itself 
seems to lead to the death in case of guilt, cf. 11. 24 ff. 

™ AASOR 74, 75; H II 7; Gadd 29. 

7 Cf. Driver-Miles, The Assyrian Laws 91 ff. 

77 Cf. also ebébu “to clean” in CH § 2 and zakd “ to 
become clean” in King, Babylonian Boundary Stones 
3 col. V 18 and 9 col. IV a 5, VAT 9962 rs. 7; cf. Middle 
Assyrian Laws A § 24, 1. 74 and the commentary of 
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Other ordeals do not appear to figure in law 
suits in Nuzi. But the river ordeal was apparently 
not restricted to any special type of case, it could 
be applied everywhere. Both these observations 
agree with the facts known to us from the other 
cuneiform laws. 


%. Inspection by the Court 


AASOR 16. 71 and H II 10 offer instances 
where bodily wounds inflicted during fights were 
examined by the court. In AASOR 16. 71 two 
men admit that they had engaged in a fight. 
Before deciding upon the guilt the judges examine 
the bodies of the litigants. H II 10 contains only 
the statement of a certain Attiya, slave of Shil- 
wateshup, who complains that he had been beaten 
by another man. A record of the examination of 
Attiya’s wounds by the court follows. 

Certain objects in the house of the defendant 
are inspected by deputies of the court in H II 8.” 
Hutiya, acting as plaintiff for Shilwateshup, claims 
that wood belonging to Shilwateshup had been 
stolen; a yoke, apparently made out of this wood, 
had been found in the house of the defendant, 
Nanteya.”® Nanteya’s defense is not clear owing 
to the fragmentary state of the tablet. His declara- 
tion is followed by a court-order directing four 
men, evidently manzaduhlu, to look for the objects 
in question in Nanteya’s house. On their return 
the deputies report that they had found them. 
These men were sent to Nanteya’s house apparently 
because the court felt it necessary to ascertain 
through official witnesses the presence of the ob- 
jects in the defendant’s house.*° 


Driver and Miles ibid. 97 who take the word there in the 
wider sense “ to be quit.” 

78 The document has been translated and discussed by 
Gordon, Orientalia n. s. 5 310 and 322f. 

7 The word niru used in 1. 9 certainly means yoke. 
The meaning of tab-be-be which is used later in the 
document is uncertain. Gordon translates it by “ board.” 

8° The word iq-ta-bu-u in 1. 21 seems to refer here to 
the judges and not to the deputies, as Gordon assumed. 
Otherwise we would have two identical statements by 
the deputies and an order of the judges would be entirely 
missing. Consequently the following sentence would 
contain an order of the court and not a report by the 
deputies. a-mu-uwr-Su-nu-ti in 1. 24 would then have to 
be regarded as an imperative. The use of the singular 
instead of the plural is not uncommon in Nuzi Accadian. 
Besidés, the form offered difficulties also for Gordon’s 
interpretation, cf. ibid. 323 n. 24. In 1. 25 ff. follows the 
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B. THE BurRDEN oF PROOF AND THE EVALUATION 
OF EVIDENCE 


A survey of the law suits from Nuzi shows that 
in the majority of cases the plaintiff had to prove 
his claims or accusations. In several instances, 
however, the defendant had the primary burden of 
proof. This was the case especially where the 
defendant did not flatly deny the plaintiff’s accu- 
sation but, while conceding the basic facts, tried 
to show that he was really blameless.** This rule 
is not quite without exceptions, however, as will 
be shown later. In many instances of this sort 
it would have been very difficult, indeed, for the 
plaintiff to disprove the defendant’s statement as 
this would have involved proving the negative.® 

In N IV 341 a cowherd is sued because one of 
the oxen in his herd was injured. He claims that 
the animal had been hurt by another ox and is 
called upon to prove this through witnesses. Un- 
able to do so he loses the suit.** In cases of theft 
of animals or other objects the defendant fre- 
quently contends that he received the stolen objects 
from third persons. In N IV 360 the defendants 
are charged with having butchered a horse. They 
reply that they had received the flesh from another 
man.** In H II 12 the defendant is charged with 
stealing wood. He claims that he had received it 
from one Durarteshup. In both cases the auctores 
deny the charges brought against them by the 


report of the deputies introduced by the phrase: it-ti- 


ra-am-ma[ ]w a-wa-ta a-na dayanimes[ ] “they re- 
turned [ ] and [addressed] the words to the judges.” 
The verb in 1. 25 has to be read it-td-ra-am-ma. Though 
the form is 3d singular, the verb cannot be referred to 
the defendant. Gordon apparently took it that way, 
since he translates “he was afraid.” Confusion of 
number is, after all, frequent in the Nuzi texts (cf. 
Gordon, Orientalia n. s. 7 (1938) 220, 5. 14). A refer- 
ence to the defendant seems out of place in 1. 25 which 
eivdently belongs neither to the court order nor to the 
report of the deputies. 

81 This is somewhat similar to the rule in Roman law 
that the defendant had to prove the facts of the exceptio, 
Wenger, Institutes of the Roman Law of Civil Proce- 
dure 196. 

82 Cf. the Roman maxim as expressed by the jurist 
Paulus Digesta XXII, 3, 2: Hi incumbit probatio qui 
dicit non qui negat. 

8° One might compare with this case CH § 266. There 
animals are lost from a herd in an epidemic or through 
the ravages of lions, that is through forces beyond the 
control of the herdsman, who can, therefore, clear him- 
self by an oath of exculpation. 

84 Cf. Gordon, Orientalia n. s. 5 310. 











defendants. Consequently the defendants are re- 
quested to bring witnesses.*° In N IV 360 the 
deposition of these witnesses is unfavorable for the 
defendants.** In H II 12 the witnesses corroborate 
the defendant. Thereupon he is released from the 
trial and Durarteshup has to take over the suit. 
N VI 672 also belongs in this group though the 
case is slightly different. The plaintiff claims that 
one of his sheep had been lost and was found sub- 
sequently in the hands of the defendant. The 
defendant first declares that the sheep was born 
in his house. From here the document is very 
fragmentary, but it is possible to establish most of 
the features of the case. The defendant is ordered 
by the court to produce witnesses for his contention 
but is unable to do so. He apparently changes his 
testimony, declaring that the animal was pur- 
chased. Since he is unable to prove this through 
witnesses or document, he loses the suit. Whether 
the defendant named a seller cannot be ascertained, 
owing to the many gaps in the text. Through his 
nidininu and the document of purchase, however, 
he would have been able to prove that he had 
acquired the animal in good faith for a normal 
price. In N IV 391 the defendant, charged with 
stealing an ox, again names a man from whom he 
claims to have received the flesh. This man is 
summoned and denies the charges. Thereupon the 
defendant is convicted. No witnesses appear in 
this case. Similar is N IV 353. The defendant 
places the blame for flaying two oxen on the 
butcher. The butcher is summoned and denies the 
accusation. The defendant is then directed to take 
the oath against the butcher. He declines and 
consequently loses the suit. 


85 Cf. Koschaker, ZA 43 (1936) 198. 

** Though these parts of the text are fragmentary it 
does not seem that the witnesses represented the auctor 
(against Gordon, Orientalia n. s. 5 311); cf. 1. 31 Ff. 
where the text preserved seems only to permit the 
restoration: #i-bu-ti-éu [sa IKu-a-ri] u sa IQa-ni-iz-za 
“the witnesses of Kuari and Qanizza.” The statement 
following the deposition of the witnesses in 1. 36f. 
should probably read: wm-ma daydniimei-ma a-na Ku-a- 
[ri ] u a-na Qa-ni-iz-za awélitimes Si-bu-ti-[ku-nu (or 
similar) la] 3i-bu-du-um-mi a-na ITab-ar-ra-[ab-bi] di-bu- 
du-um-mi “thus the judges to Kuari [ ] and to Qan- 
izza: your witnesses are not witnesses (for you), they 
are witnesses for Tabarrabhi.” This reading and trans- 
lation were suggested to me by Dr. Speiser. The form 
4i-bu-du-um-mi has been explained by Speiser, JAOS 59 
(1939) 321 n. 86. 
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These cases show that the defendant had the 
burden of proof, at least as a rule, when he 
answered the accusations of the plaintiff with a 
laudatio auctoris. “te had to establish that he 
really received the objects from the person named. 
This is in accordance with §9 CH. The one de- 
parture from that section of the Code is that the 
plaintiff in Nuzi does not prove his loss.** Wit- 
nesses of the plaintiff appear in court only where 
the defendant had not made an extensive statement 
and especially when he did not name an auctor. 
An interesting exception is H I 47. Hubita was 
charged by Shurihi with having stolen an axe and 
several other implements from Shurihi’s house. 
The defendant claims that Shurihi himself had 
given him the implements. In this case witnesses 
of the plaintiff appear in court and testify that 
Hubita had stolen the things. In this case the 
plaintiff has the burden of proof, probably because 
he had to clear himself from the accusation implied 
in the defendant’s statement that he had brought 
suit without valid reasons. 

Another type of case where the defendant had 
the burden of proof is represented by H II 108. 
The plaintiff charged that the defendant had not 
returned part of a deposit.** The defendant 
counters that the plaintiff had already taken back 
all of it; he has to bring witnesses to testify that 
the plaintiff took back the deposit in their presence. 
When this is done, the judges direct the plaintiff 
to take an oath against the defendant and his wit- 
nesses. He declines to do so and loses the suit. 
This complete reversion of the burden of proof 
might be explained by the fact that the charge 
concerned defraud of a deposit. The depositary 
did not deny that he had received the deposit but 
claimed that he had already given it back. He had 
to clear himself, therefore, of the charge. 

AASOR 16. 73 furnishes another example of 


8? In the CH it is also the defendant who is primarily 
concerned with the proof; cf. Koschaker, Rechtsver- 
gleichende Studien zur Gesetzgebung Hammurapis 63. 

88 Koschaker, ZA 43 198 regards the transaction as a 
loan. The frequent statement that the barley had been 
given i-na biti sa Ila-a-nu “ in the house of Ilanu ” seems 
to indicate that the grain had been deposited with the 
defendant. Cf. CH § 120 and 121 which deal with the 
deposit of grain and use the phrase ina bit awélim 
sapaku “to store in the house of a man.” See on the 
other hand the phraseology used in contracts of loan in 
Nuzi, San Nicold, RLA 2 130. 
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reversing the burden of proof. The plaintiff, 
Wantiya, claims that the defendant, Nirhitilla, 
tried to collect from him a debt which did not 
exist. Nirhitilla asserts that Wantiya is his debtor. 
Requested to prove it, he produces a witness who 
declares, however, that he knows nothing about the 
whole matter. The defendant is ordered to take 
the oath against the plaintiff. He declines to do 
so and loses the suit. Here the shift of the burden 
of proof is probably due to the fact that the usual 
roles of plaintiff and defendant are reversed. The 
creditor, instead of taking legal action against the 
debtor, took the law into his own hands in order 
to collect an alleged debt. The debtor retorted by 
suing for damages. That in a case like this the 
creditor would be called upon to prove the exis- 
tence of the debt seems logical.*®® 

In the numerous suits concerning real estate the 
plaintiff is usually called upon first to prove his 
title to the fields or houses in question. Sometimes, 
however, the defendant seems to have had the 
primary burden of proof.®° Any general rule why 
the defendant in these cases was primarily con- 
cerned with the proof cannot be established. We 
gain the definite impression that the courts were 
very anxious to settle the question of ownership 
beyond any doubt. In most of the cases they asked 
for proof from both sides, in N IV 329 even 
simultaneously. The reasons why they wished to 
examine the defendant’s witnesses first in some 
instances might have been inherent in circum- 
stances of the individual case which today we can- 
not determine. 

It appears from the foregoing that no strict 
general rules governed the law of evidence in Nuzi 
with regard to the burden of proof. The courts 
were evidently able to consider the circumstances 
of the individual case brought before them and 
acted accordingly. 


8° Cf. the Roman law, Wenger, Institutes of the Roman 
Law of Civil Procedure 196. In N IV 370, too, the 
defendant has the primary burden of proof. The frag- 
mentary state of the text, however, does not permit to 
determine exactly what he had to prove. 

°° Cf. Gadd 29; N IV 333, 336, 355; VI 662. This last 
text is especially interesting as the plaintiffs there offer 
proof for their claim from the outset, nevertheless the 
judges call upon the defendants first to prove their 
counterclaims. 


LigBesny: Evidence in Nuzi Legal Procedure 


As far as the evaluation of proof is concerned, 
strict formal rules were apparently also absent in 
Nuzi law. It has already been pointed out that 
the judges were not bound to give the document 
preference over the witnesses. Neither were they 
bound by other formal rules. If the defendant 
raised counterclaims the judges examined the evi- 
dence brought by both parties with great care. 
As stated before, we have no cases where witnesses 
of both sides appear in court. There are, however, 
several instances where the courts examine care- 
fully the title-deeds of both parties in order to 
establish the priority and validity of acquisition 
or discuss the validity of a deed in connection 
with the statement of the other litigant and his 
witnesses.** 

The only means of proof which plays a peculiar 
role in Nuzi legal procedure is the oath. As has 
been shown before the oath was rarely applied as 
a primary means of proof to establish a claim or 
accusation. It seems that as such it was used 
only where other means of proof were not available. 
In this sense the oath apparently was subsidiary. 
On the other hand the oath plays an important 
role as a means to disprove the statements of the 
adversary and his witnesses. The Nuzi courts 
freely granted the litigant the opportunity to 
discredit his opponent’s proof by corroborating his 
own statements by oath. 

It is also interesting that in some cases involving 
the title to real estate the courts ascertained the 
measurements of the fields involved from the docu- 
ments even though the defendant had confessed. 
This is another indication of the great care taken 
in cases concerning real estate.®* 

Thus the system of evidence in Nuzi legal pro- 
cedure appears unhampered by fixed general rules 
and allowing the judges discretion to treat the 
individual cases according to their merits. 

As far as can be seen at present the Nuzi law of 
evidence shows many similarities with other Meso- 
potamian legal systems. It has, however, some 
peculiarities which we have tried to point out in 
this study. These differences are probably due to 
the particular blending of Babylonian, Assyrian 
and Hurrian legal elements which makes the study 
of Nuzi law one of such unusual interest. 


°2 Cf. N IV 399; VI 651. 


1 Cf. NIV 324, 333. 
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THIs 1s an attempt to state the structure of 
Hebrew (of 600 B. c.) in terms of a formal method, 
which asks only what forms exist and in what 
The steps of the method may be 


combinations. 
described as: 

1. We distinguish various levels, within each of 
which the structure will be independently studied. 
For example, it would be difficult to find any 
regularity in the relation between sounds and words 
(e. g., does 6 occur only in particles and p only in 
roots?) or between prefixes and sentences (e. g., 
does wa- occur before every third word in a sen- 
tence?). On the other hand, considerable regu- 
larity is observed in the relations between one 
phoneme and another or between a prefix and a 
stem. It is therefore desirable to recognize differ- 
ent levels of elements (phonemes, words, phrases, 
etc.) and to study the relations among those 
elements which are on the same level. These levels 
form a series: the elements of one level are com- 
posed of the elements of another level (morphemes 
are composed of phonemes). 

2. On each level, we group the elements into 
classes, each class containing all those elements 
which have the same distribution. Two elements 
have the same distribution if they occur in the 
same position (e. g., two morphemes which occur 
at the beginnings of words) and are accompanied 
by the same elements (e. g., both na- and ya- occur 
with verb-stems). 

8. On each level, then, each class differs in its 
distribution from every other class. We study the 
relations between classes, stating which accompany 
each other in the same construction, which occur 
before or after each other, etc. 

By asking just what distribution each element 
has we get a picture of the various combinations 
of elements which constitute the language. The 
various meanings expressed in the language are 
expressed by means of just these combinations of 
forms. No exceptions exist in this description, for 
it states only what combinations occur, and if a 
particular element does not occur in the place 
where others do it is simply not a member of that 
class of elements. It may be somewhat difficult to 
reconstruct the language out of this type of descrip- 


tion. Such difficulty would be due partly to the 
fact that more linguistic events are often contained 
in a statement here than in a grammatical state- 
ment of the usual type, and partly to the fact that 
we are not accustomed to work with statements of 
this kind. Nevertheless, this method is justifiable 
if it accurately describes the language; and it is 
desirable if it can do so in little space and with 
formulaic statements which can be easily inspected. 
For these reasons, if such description is made of 
two or more languages it becomes relatively easy 
to compare their structures and see wherein and 
how far they differ. 


I. THE LANGUAGE TO BE DESCRIBED 


To avoid forms from dialects with different 
structures, the description must present the lan- 
guage of a single community at a point in time. 
In this case it is the Hebrew current in Jerusalem 
and in official circles of Judah at about 600 B. co. 
The sources limit us to certain styles of the lan- 
guage: the official style (with probably some 
archaizing in Deuteronomy), one or two literary 
styles, and some reports of conversation. The 
Jerusalem dialect was selected because most of the 
linguistic evidence applies to it. The period of 
600 B.c. was chosen because on the one hand it 
was desirable to take as late a period as possible 
so as to be closer to the masoretic evidence (on 
vowels, etc.), while on the other any period after 
586 B. Cc. was suspect of varying degrees of Aramaic 
borrowings; also because the Lachish letters give 
some independent evidence for this dialect at this 
period. 

The sources, then, are: the consonantal text of 
the bible; the masoretic systems, chiefly the Ti- 
berian, written with the bible text; transcriptions 
into the Greek alphabet in Origen, the Septuagint, 
etc.; the Lachish letters.* 

From these sources we must reconstruct the 
speech of 600 B.c. This means, in the first place, 
excluding all post-exilic biblical text, and all early 
material which differs structurally from that of c. 


1 Short bibliography in Z. 8. Harris, Development of 
the Canaanite Dialects (hereafter DCD) 23. 
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600 B.c. Most of the material is taken from the 
following sections, judged to have been composed 
during this period: Deuteronomy 5-26, 28, Jere- 
miah 1-20, Zephaniah 1 and parts of 2-3. In the 
second place, we must determine the phonemes 
which are not indicated in the consonantal text. 
With the help chiefly of the masoretic systems and 
of related Canaanite languages we can approxi- 
mately reconstruct the history of Hebrew: by 600 
B. C. there had probably taken place the linguistic 
changes up to no. 58 inclusive, plus change 63, out 
of the list of changes in DCD 29-80.2 Some addi- 
tional changes and remarks may be noted here: 

Changes which probably occurred before 600 
B. OC. 

1. «><a in closed stressed syllables (Philippi 
law), probably after the shift of the stress to the 
penult and the loss of case-endings in the construct 
state but before the loss of final short vowels. 
There are, however, many forms with 1, presumably 
new formations on the analogy of other forms of 
the same morpheme where the change had not 
taken place. Thus *zaginu ‘old’ remained (later 
> zagé:n), *zagin- > 2°gan-, *80° mirt > S0- mart 
‘guarding f. sg.’; but if the statement above is 
correct bin- ‘son’ was a new formation, as were 
tbl, bli ‘ mourning’ which show different maso- 
retic vowels from ‘abn, ‘abni- ‘ stone.’ ® 

2. In the reduction of vowels to shwa(*), those 
occurring after a laryngeal (’hh‘) retained their 
quality, becoming not ? but *,‘,*. That this must 
have been the case is clear from “8dr ‘ which’ 
where the @ is not the usual reduced vowel after ’, 
and can not be explained as an analogic formation 
since its non-construct form *’aSar ‘ place’ was no 
longer in use. The * must therefore have remained 
from the time when the a was first reduced. Later, 
the reduced vowels in many forms were inter- 
changed, in various assimilations to the laryngeals. 
The Tiberian and other masoretic systems often 


? Using this list to arrive at a description of the 
Hebrew of 600 B.c. (starting from Proto-Canaanite) 
does not involve acceptance of various uncertain points 
in the list; for many features, such as the place of the 
accent, are based on the masoretic evidence and would 
hold even if the accent changes which took place were 
not those assumed in the list. For an alternative history 
of the accent see chiefly A. Goetze, JAOS 59 (1939) 431- 
59, Language 17 (1941) 169. 

® Somewhat different statements in G. Bergstriisser, 
Hebriische Grammatik (hereafter BHG) I 26h, H. Bauer 
and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebriischen 
Sprache (hereafter BL) 194. 
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differ in the qualities of reduced vowels (Kahle in 
BL 110). 

3. Lengthening of VCV->V-CV-: *lénu- 
> la-nu- ‘to us.” This lengthening is not in- 
cluded in the regular stress-lengthening assumed 
in DCD 60, for no vowel was elided after it. It 
might be a late masoretic development, like pre- 
stress lengthening, but if it is artificial one won- 
ders why it was not also applied to the stressed 
vowel of verb forms like katab. 

4, 7>¢e-.uv>0',¢7>4+,t°’>t,ur’>u, 
a-’ >a- at the end of a syllable (DCD 73). For 
the quality, note the change of 1 > e, u > o when 
they were stress-lengthened (not explicitly stated 
in DCD 60-1, and parallel to change no. 37 there). 

5. -dki: > é-k ‘your f. sg.’ That the vowel is 
long may be judged from the spelling with y in 
Eze. 5. 12. The change of quality was an assimi- 
lation to the i (umlaut), and the lengthening was 
due to the same factors that had led to stress- 
lengthening (DCD 60, 75). 


6. dy > é- before ka- ‘your m. sg.’ on the 
analogy, perhaps, of -e-kim ‘your m. pl.’: 
bané- ka: ‘your son.’ Regularly, stressed dy re- 
mained (DCD 31). 


7. bi- > ba- ‘in’ on the analogy of la- ‘to,’ 
etc. If the form was originally bi- it must have 
become ba- by masoretic times: bakim ‘in you’ 
parallel to lakim ‘to you.’ The analogy was 
greater in that all these morphemes had shwa in 
most cases: b?kill- ‘in all,’ l?kill- ‘ to all.’ 


8. Imperative qutlu: /i: > qatlu- /i-, presum- 
ably an analogic change. The original wu appears 
in several forms, e. g., hurbu: ‘be desolate’ Jer. 
2.12. The a later >i (see below), yielding 
masoretic qgitlu:/i:. The fact that this later 
change took place (in closed syllables), and the 
masoretic writing without metheg, show that the ° 
of the second syllable had dropped (*qutult- > 
*quili: > qutli-, but misku- in Ex. 12.21 is 
written with metheg). In this position, after an 
open syllable with short vowel, shwa was also 
elided in the infinitive and in non-verb forms, but 
not in other verb forms (DCD 67). 


9. The vowels of verb preformatives were still 
a before wu stems and ¢ before a stems. Note maso- 
retic sere and segol before a imperfects in yi’é'T 
(< *yi’é-r), ‘it will light up,’ yigdll ‘it will be 
light., *e- hab (< *@hab) ‘I will love,’ tihdar 
‘you will favor’ but qames and patah before u 
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imperfects in yaqu:m ‘he will arise,’ yahrig ‘he 
will kill.’ 

10. IIIy verbs had a in the Qal imperfect. In 
the jussive preformatives the masora has hireq in 
the Qal but segol in the Hifil (where the vowel of 
the preformative was a): yigl, yagl (root gly) ; 
note also masoretic sere in yibk (root bky).* 

Changes which probably occurred after 600 B. c.: 

11. Reduction of final double consonants: 
kull > kul ‘all’ (DCD 76). 

12. 1 >e, wu>o in closed accented syllables, 
and to some extent in unaccented syllables, the 
latter rarely in the Babylonian masora (BHG I 
26 e-i, 1-n; differently in BL 195). 

13. Breaking up of final consonant clusters by 
anaptyctic (added) vowels (DCD 80). 

14. a >i in closed unaccented syllables: *dab- 
barti- > dibbarti- ‘I spoke, *yaktub > yiktub 
‘he will write,’ *madba-r > midba- r ‘ wilderness.’ 
The change does not seem to be regularly dis- 
tributed, and appears much less in the Babylonian 
masora (BHG I 26b; P. Kahle, Masoreten des 
Ostens 197-8). 

15. Reduction of double y and q before shwa 
(BHG I 24f). 

16. Change and addition of vowels before and 
after laryngeals. Simple stops were spirantized 
after the added vowels except in the perfect before 
final ¢ (which may be the latest of these vowel 
additions) : lagaht > lagahat ‘ you took f. sg.’ 

17. Reduction of all double laryngeals and r. 
This must have taken place after a > i: masoretic 
be-’ér < be-’ir < bi*ir < ba”ir ‘he explained.’ 

18. Piel perfect, Hithpael perfect and imperfect, 
with «+ in the second syllable, probably on the 
analogy of the Piel imperfect and Hithpael parti- 
ciple. The Tiberian pausal forms, and most Baby- 
lonian masoretic forms still have a in the second 
syllable: hitgattal replaced by hitgattil, etc. (BHG 
II 18 e; Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens 194-5). 

19. New formations with ® before ka: ‘ your m. 
sg.’ in forms with preceding a. A vowel must have 
originally occupied this position, and by any inter- 


* Biblical references will in general not be given. The 
forms cited may be found in BHG, BL, E. Kautzsch’s 
edition of Gesenius’ Hebriische Grammatik (English 
edition by A. E. Cowley; hereafter GK), P. Kahle, Der 
masoretische Text des AT nach der Uherlieferung der 
babylonischen Juden (hereafter MT), F. E. Kénig, 
Lehrgebiude der hebriiischen Sprache (hereafter LHS), 
and the concordances and dictionaries, especially F. 
Buhl’s edition of Gesenius’ Hebraisches Wérterbuch. 
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pretation of the masoretic evidence this vowel must 
have become *: napsuka: > napskd« ‘ your soul.’ 
Where the shwa syllable came after an open syllable 
with short vowel the shwa must have dropped, as it 
did before kim ‘ your m. pl.’ and elsewhere (DCD 
67): *dabarukim > *d*bar*kim > d*barkim. Be- 
fore ka~ the masora has a restored shwa: d*bar*kd- 
replacing *d*barkd:.® The secondary nature of 
this * is further suggested by the fact that it occurs 
primarily after a: binkdé- ‘your son,’ is written 
without metheg. A related problem is that of the 
* in ka: ‘to you m. sg.’ The pausal form la-k 
by the side of l*ka~ would indicate an earlier and 
expected *laka- , similar to lakim ‘ to you m. pl.’ 
20. Use of w®- ‘and,’ b%- ‘in, etc., imme- 
diately before the stress, replacing wa-, ba-, etc. 
This was on the analogy of the many forms in 
which these prefixes were farther from the stress 
and in which ® had arisen by vowel reduction: 
ba-q6-l replaced by b*-gé-l ‘with voice. The 
forms with a remained in closed syllables and in a 
few set forms: hakkill- ‘like all?,’ bazé- ‘ in this.’ 


21. wa-, w®- > u- before two consonants, or 
labials (not in Babylonian masora, MT 26-7, BHG 
117s), way- > wi-- before a consonant. The ® 
in open syllables after wa-, ba-, etc., must have 
dropped as in 8 and 19 above; an additional 
indication of the dropping of this ® lies in the 
change of the a>4+%, which occurred only in 
closed syllables: masoretic lipné:- < *lapné--< 
*lapné - - ‘ before,’ ulkél- < *walkill-'< *wal*kill- 
< *walakill- ‘and to all.” Note that metheg is 
not written after this u-. The change of ay >1%- 
rather than to the usual e- is difficult to explain, 
unless the ay was not monophthongized when it 
arose (parallel in DCD 30-1), and the y was 
assimilated later when the a changed to « (14 
above): *wayhu:dé- > *wiyhu-da-> wi-hu-da- 
‘and Judah.’ 

22. i, a>e in certain positions and forms, 
e->e- before a. The new phoneme ¢ (segol) 
occurs only in the Tiberian masora, but the other 
masoretic systems also show approximation of 7 
and a (Kahle in BL 100, BHG I 17g). 


23. a: > 2- (DCD 79-80). 

24. §>s (DCD 79). 

Masoretic features which do not reflect the 
speech of 600 B. c. and which may be artificial : 


25. Pre-stress vowel lengthening, consonant 


® Different explanations in BHG I 21 1; Goetze, JAOS 
59 (1939) 437 ff. 
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doubling, and vowel reduction (BHG I 21k, 24¢, 
26d, k). The consonant doubling and the vowel 
reduction are common for pre-stress i, u. The 
reduction parallels Aramaic loan-words (e. g., 
m*hi +r ‘ price’) and may well have been the result 
of a bilingual situation or of the conditions when 
Hebrew was the learned language of people who 
spoke Aramaic. Many words showing this reduc- 
tion are post-exilic, e. g. k*st-1 ‘fool.’ Others are 
old words, but their vowel reduction conflicts with 
the persistence (and pre-stress lengthening) of the 
same vowels in other words of the same pattern: 
ibis ‘manger, but k*li-b ‘cage.’ Sometimes 
two forms exist for the same word: Tiberian h@zi-r 
‘pig,’ Babylonian huzt:r (MT 72). 

26. Shift of the stress to the final syllable in 
wa- + perfect when the meaning did not involve 
past time. The fact that both vowel reduction and 
the late pre-stress lengthening in these forms are 
based on a penult stress suggests that the final 
stress must be very late. The masora, too, often 


has penult stress in these forms (GK 49 h-1). 


27. Special pausal forms at clause and sentence 
final. Many of these forms are not artificial, some 
probably being old variant forms which had been 
preserved only in literature or in special environ- 


ments, but their use in pause is apparently late 
(BHG I 29). 

28. -i-ni->-dni- ‘me.’ The former must 
have existed by 3 above, and is preserved in the 
pausal form. What determined this change, which 
is at variance with the structure of the language, 
is not known. 

29. Masoretic dagesh dirimens and conjunc- 
tivum (BHG I 10 p, v). 

30. New formation of forms with * between 
doubled consonants where these consonants were 
written twice: masoretic hal*lé - - replacing *hallé - - 
< *hal’lé:-< *halalé-- ‘fallen of, lib*be-hén 
replacing *libbe «hin < *libebe - hin ‘ their hearts.’ 
The * must have dropped here as in 8, 19, 21 above; 
note closed-syllable a >i in qillat- < *qallat- < 
*gal*lat-, the original a appearing in Babylonian 
gallét- (MT %4). Most words of this type were 
written with one (doubled) consonant and maso- 
retic dagesh: hissé--'< *his*sé-- < *hisasé -- 
‘arrows of.’ In those in which the doubled conso- 
nant was written twice (a rare scribal tradition ?) 
the masora usually reads a vocal shwa °, indicated 
by metheg, between them; but note higgé:- ‘laws 
of’ without metheg in Jes. 10. 1, and harré-- 
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‘hills of’ written with one r or with two. Shwa 
in these forms can only have been a spelling pro- 
nunciation. 

Discounting from the masoretic tradition the 
features listed in 11-30 above, it is possible to 
reconstruct a text in the Hebrew of 600 3.08 
Much remains doubtful: the forms of individual 
morphemes which had suffered analogic change at 
some time, possible dialectal forms. Some of the 
historical explanations in the list above are quite 
uncertain. Those masoretic features which might 
possibly have been artificial were regarded here as 
not having occurred at 600 B.c., for the error 
risked thereby was much smaller: if in fact they 
had occurred before, then the error would only be 
a distortion in time, whereas if they had been 
counted in but had in fact been artificial, the result 
would describe a situation which never existed. 

Nevertheless, the probable errors are not great 
enough to change materially the structural analy- 
sis, and with this understanding a sample recon- 
structed text is given here: 

wayyahy d*bar-yahwé- *ilay la’mir, maé-~atta- 
ro "6 * yarm?yd-hu-. wa”o-méar, maggil-sagé-d 
‘ant: ro-’é-. wayyo- mdr yahwé- *ildy he- tabta: 
lar’6-t ki--80-qé-d ‘ant: ‘al-d*bari: latfo-té- 
(Jer. 1. 11-2) 

want: hinné: n°tatti-ka- hayyd:m, [*t-r- 
mabsd:r wlatmi:d-barzil walho- m6: t-nahist 
‘al-kull-ha”ars, lmalké--y°hu-dd- léarré-ha-, 
Pko-h*né-ha: wal'émm-ha”érs:.  wnalh®mi: 
"lé ‘ka wld --yu- k*li- lakd-, ki -ittkd- ’ani-. 
(ib. 18-9) 

wayyabd - yarm*ya: hu~ mihhattupt, *3dr-slahé - 
yahwé- Simm Phinnabé -, wayya'mid bahsar-bé : t- 
yahwé:, wayyo- mar *il-kull-ha*émm. ké- amar 
yahweé - -s*ba’é - t "lo - hé - -yasra’é + 1, hinn?ni- mibi- 
l-ha*i-r hazzd-t w*al-kull-‘a-ré-ha-, *it-kull- 
harra‘a :, “8ar-dabbarti- ‘alé-ha-, ki- hagqst: ’it- 
‘urpa:m WPbalti- -s°mi *it-d*bardy. (Jer. 19. 14-5) 

hé-y mo-r?d: w*nag’ala-, ha*i-r hayyo:nd-. 
16 sam*a~ bagé-l, 16+ laq?hd: mu: sé-r. (Zeph. 
3. 1-2) 

migqgis-sib'-sani +m tise: %#mité-. "aps, ki- 16: 
yihye:-bakd- *ibyd-n, ki--barré-k ybarrikka: 


*Other masoretic features which are discounted: 
spirantization across word boundaries; the metheg as a 
secondary stress-mark within a word, because it often 
merely indicates the presence of a vowel between the 
stressed vowel and that marked with metheg, e. g., before 
a late added hatef; the cantillation marks, except as 
showing the place of the stress. For the interpretation 
of the magef, see II, end, below. 
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yahwé -, ba”Grs, *3ar-yahweé “lo - hé- ka-, no té-n- 
laké: nahla- Pristé-h. (Deut. 15. 1, 4) 


Il. THE PHONEMES 


Since we have no record of the sounds of the 
language-point under investigation, it is impos- 
sible to determine the phonemes’ by grouping 
together complementary stretches of sound against 
contrasting ones. Instead we must rely upon the 
preceding reconstruction of the language, which 
is necessarily not in terms of the gross sounds but 
in terms of potential phonemes (since aside from 
a few phonetic criteria, the evidence fer the 
reconstruction consisted of differences between 
morphemes, which is precisely the criterion for 
determining phonemes). We can complete the 
determination of the phonemes by checking the 
distribution of each presumed phoneme and seeing 
if they all contrast at one point or another, or if 
some of them are actually complementary through- 
out (see 111 below). 


The following list results: 
successive (linear) phonemes: 
pbtdkgpbtdkgtqsssszrlmnwyhh *’aiueo*™ 
non-successive phonemes : 
’ (simultaneous with aiueo) 
junctures *: #- 
The phonemic status of some of these is clear. 


For the others, it is necessary to state here where 
they contrast as phonemes: 


pbtdkg: members of this group contrast with with 
members of pbtdkg as well as with other phonemes, 
e.g., malki- ‘my king,’ malki- ‘rule (imv. f. 
sg.) ’; ‘alpé-- ‘thousands of,’ ’alpé-- ‘two thou- 


*Each phoneme is a class of sounds established on 
the following conditions: the sounds included in a single 
phoneme do not contrast with each other to yield 
different words (or morphemes), for the different sounds 
either occupy different positions or their difference is 
immaterial to differentiating words; in terms of the 
phonemes it is possible to describe all the utterances of 
the language; usually any two phonemes contrast in at 
least one position to yield different words. 

*Junctures are types of contact between phonemes. 
Generally there is close juncture between successive 
phonemes in one morpheme. But in other cases it may 
be possible to describe the occurrence of special clusters 
of phonemes (e. g., across word boundaries) or of differ- 
ent words resulting from the same phonemes by recog- 
nizing a different juncture between the phonemes in this 
position. Word boundaries frequently constitute such 
a juncture. 
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sands of’ (the last form does not occur in the 
sources but must have existed). 


*: b’nt- ‘build! (imv. m. pl.),’ bani- ‘they 
built’; g*tand- ‘small (f.),’ gat*nd- ‘she became 
small.’ See mz 3. 15. 

atu: “Iniyd - ‘wail, “niyd- ‘ship’; "8ér- ‘ which,’ 
"m6: ‘man’; lo-h®°mi-m ‘fighting (m. pl.),’ 
‘o- lami: m ‘ eternity” But * do not contrast 
with *. 

*: This mark was used in the text to indicate 
additional length (continuation) of the preceding 
vowel. Doubling (continuation) of consonants was 
marked by writing the consonant twice. Since 
the - never occurred (by definition) after a con- 
sonant, and since the second writing of a conso- 
nant cannot occur (by definition) after a vowel, 
the length-mark - and the second writing of a con- 
sonant are complementary and may be considered 
positional variants of one - phoneme. Phonetically, 
this - has an analogous value after vowels and after 
consonants : lengthening of the preceding phoneme. 
Furthermore, it will be seen in 111 below that in 
both positions the - has, in most cases, the same 
distribution, namely that which any consonant 
would have. Note yasd-r ‘right,’ yasdr ‘he was 
right’; lam: dd ‘he taught,’ lamdd ‘ he learned.’ 
’: §u- bt ‘my return,’ dé: bi- ‘return! (f. sg.) ’; 
nahtt~ ‘my rest, nahti- ‘I rested.’ 


#: This juncture, before, after, and between words, 
is printed in the text as space. It can have the 
phonetic form of silence at the beginning and end 
of an utterance, or elsewhere between words. On 
a purely phonemic level of analysis (without using 
any knowledge of morphemes), # must be recog- 
nized as having phonemic status, for no other 
phonemic features can indicate the end of every 
word. A sequence of three consonants, for in- 
stance, occurs only when # or - occurs among 
them ; but in other cases the clusters across a word 
boundary do not differ from medial clusters. As 
for the place of the stress, the examples cited for it 
above show that it cannot be used to indicate word 
boundary. 


-: This juncture is a means of marking certain 
phonetic features which cannot be described in 
terms of the other phonemes: First, the masoretic 
hyphening of two forms, the first being unstressed 
(il-ha“t - r ‘ to the city,’ ythe - -bakd : ‘ there will be 
among you”); this may be merely a question of 
spelling the forms together or not. Second, the 
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phonetically weaker stress in combinations like 
“mu + d- ‘ pillar of.’ Historically, this stress must 
have once differed from main stress, since vowel 
reduction was determined by main stress only, 
disregarding the stress which was followed by -: 
daba-r ‘word’ but d*bar- ‘word of. The maso- 
retic hyphen (maqef) in these combinations, and 
the special masoretic marks indicating this sec- 
ondary stress, show that it was still phonetically 
different from main stress at 600 B.c. The pho- 
netically secondary stress can be described as the 
positional variant of the main stress before junc- 
ture -. In the text, - is written in all combina- 
tions of the types in which the masora uses magef 
(even though in many cases the magef is omitted). 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF THE PHONEMES 


1. Distributional classes 


It is possible to group together, into a class, 
phonemes which have the same general distribution 
relative to other classes of phonemes: 

1. Juncture class (J): # and -. Only C (see 
below) occurs after these, and only C before 
them: the sequence is CJC. 

2. Vowel class (V) : aiweo*™, These do not occur 
next to another member of the same class, or to 
junctures; they occur only in CVC sequences. 

8. Consonant class (C): the remaining linear 
phonemes. Members of this class occur in some 
or all of the following sequences: ° 


JCV 
V 
CC; 


Vv 
VCJ 
C 


’, the only non-linear phoneme. 
Not more than one ’ between any two J, and 
at least one between any two #. It is simul- 
taneous with aiweo, and between it and J only 
the following occur: VC (C(V -))J.?° See 
n. 19. 


4, Stress class: 


* There is an apparent JCC in staym ‘two (f.)’ but 
this may be an incorrect reading of the masoretic 
writing. 

10 Phonemes in parentheses may occur, but not always; 
parentheses can only be opened from the outside, so that 
a phoneme in double parentheses occurs only if the 
phoneme in single parentheses also occurs. E.g., from 


the formula above only the following are — VCJ, 
VOCS, VCCV-J, as in lamdd, ’dbn, b6-’u- 
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5. All classes: No phoneme occurs more than once 
in succession. 

Some members of these classes have distribu- 
tions which differ considerably from those of 
the other members of their class. These con- 
stitute subclasses : 

6. In the Juncture class: - sometimes occurs after 
a (short) sequence of phonemes without stress, 
whereas # always has stress on one of last two 
preceding vowels. - may therefore be preceded 
by unstressed VC ** (as in “tl- ‘ to’) while the 
only unstressed combination that ever precedes 
SnuV¥e* 


In the Vowel class: #8 


7. occur only in: 


Jas of (m*laki-m ‘kings,’ ham -°*la- 

Cc ki-m, lo-m*di-m ‘they 
learn ’) 

VC°CV- # (kat*ba- ‘she wrote’) 


8 V only in: 
V (i.e., all except another V) 


vor 
C (katab ‘he wrote,’ kat*ba-) 
- (malki - ‘ my king,’ “il- ‘ to’) 
V-# (b6-’w- ‘come! (m. pl.) ’) 
9. e, 0 occur only before -. 


10. Out of the following three sets of vowels 
(whose members are phonetically similar to 
each other in quantity or tongue position), 
two members of the same set apparently do 
not occur in one morpheme: *, ie, wo. E. g., 
there are morphemes like kabé- d ‘ heavy’ but 
none containing both i and e-. This state- 
ment is uncertain because there may have been 


11. is used to indicate that a vowel is not stressed. 

12TIn iv below, Juncture - will be extended to occur 
after several additional morphemes, some of which end 
in V. This will change the distributional statement: 
- will then occur after V as well as C; the VC sequence 
can have - in the middle without affecting its distribution. 

18 These formulas represent the sequences which may 
occur. If two marks are one above the other, then either 
of the two types of phonemes may occur in that position. 
If we want to know what may occur before or after the 
sequences given here, i.e., if we want to extend them, 
we look up the formulas which show the distributions 
of the phoneme classes which are first and last in the 
sequence. For example, in the sequence CCeCV (taken 
from the formula above), anything may occur before 
it so long as it can occur before a C which is followed 
by another C. The formula for C shows that the only 
phoneme class which occurs before CC is V. 
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morphemes like kuttdnt ‘ tunic’; the form of 
this at 600 B.c. is unclear. Special distribu- 
tions of vowels in respect to particular con- 
sonants will be noted immediately below. 


In the Consonant class: 


11. - occurs only in: ** 


C: 7 (‘am i+ ‘my people,’ ‘am -) 

v4 (16 +‘ no, 3- ré- ‘ my song ’) 
12. pbtdkg only in:* 

JbV (bin- ‘ son of ’) 


(after any C except spirant analog: b) 


v (tasb*ri: ‘ you will break (m. 
ed pl.), garb ‘ midst’) 
Vb: (rab: 6+ t many’) 
13. pbtdkg only in: 
CbhV (walbin- ‘and to the son of ’) 
.b V (Si-b, Sé%-bi- ‘return! (m. 
alt and f. sg.) ’) 


rabbo- t ‘ myriads of ) 
C (except stop analog: b) 
14. ’ occurs in: 
a-v (il-, yi#al ‘he will ask’) 


Vv (daba- r ‘ word,’ yasab ‘he sat,’ 
VobJ 


C’J (da# ‘ grass ”) 
: fee (Sa°al ‘ he asked ’) 
V’°Ccv (ma’ké «1 ‘ food ”) 


15. wy do not occur in: 
C (But b*ydd- ‘in the hand of,’ 


ver J bandy ‘my sons, médwt 
Vg ‘ death ’) 

iw 

ai © 


16. w does not occur in: 
(But wa ‘ and’ after +) 


-w 
: ‘wt (But band -w ‘his sons’) 
17. y does not occur in: 
* -y# (But gé-y ‘ nation’) 


e 


* Note that the distribution of -, though more limited 
than that of the consonants, is included in their distribu- 
tion and differs completely from the distribution of 
vowels. - is therefore to be considered a consonant even 
when it indicates added length of a vowel, since that is 
how it patterns: VCC represents VCC (in néht) or VC: 
(in ‘ém-) or V-O (in &-r). 

** This does not account for batt-m ‘houses’; but the 
phonemic value of this masoretic writing is unclear. 
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18. “hh do not occur before ®. 

(But “sdar- ‘ which ’) 

19. Out of the following sets of consonants (whose 
members are phonetically similar to each 
other in point of maximum air-passage ob- 
stacle), two members of the same set occur 
rarely or never next to each other: pbw, (t) dt, 
(8) Sszs, kgq, **, hh‘. 

Note that C includes - and @ (all other 
consonants), and the V includes * (and *) 
and V (all other vowels, stressed and un- 
stressed )- 


2. Structure of utterances 


Each utterance has # at its beginning and end, 
and may have any number of # and - within it. 


The minimum utterance is #C VCH. The neigh- 
bors of J are always VC(C)J** and JCV. Two 
V never occur together, and between any two V 
only C or CC occur. Before CC only V occurs; 
before single C either V or * (and *%). V and ® 
alternate,’* except in the vowel under ’ or between 
’ and following J; these are always V. ’ occurs 
on one of the two last V before J; before - there 
may be no stress.’° 

Examples: mit: ‘who’; té6:b ‘good, bigr 
‘morning’; katdb, ma’ké-l; d*bar-"lo-hi-m 
‘word of God’; “il- ‘ to.’ 

The following general alternations are charac- 
teristic: C and V; V and ® (*) ; ” and the series 
of unstressed vowels ‘; * and J. 


3. Limitations of phonemic contrast 


The phonemes had been established on the 
criterion of their contrasting with each other in 
at least one position. Many phonemes contrast 
with each other in some positions but not in others ; 
in Hebrew, no phoneme contrasts with every other 
phoneme in every position. This section presents 
the types of non-contrast between phonemes. 

In the following cases none of a set or pair of 
phonemes occur in a given position (from the non- 
occurrence of one member of the set we can predict 
the non-occurrence of the other members). 


1° But note ‘abddti- ‘I worked,’ etc. (see 4. 17). 

17 The extension of Juncture - (see n. 12 above) will 
add the combination V -. 

18 The alternation may be delayed by CC clusters, 
since 2 does not occur before them. 

1°Tt would be possible to say that ’ always occurs 
before #, except for the unstressed -na- # ‘ please’ added 
to certain verbs and particles. 
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1. C before or after CC or after #0; all 
members of C have this in common, that they do 
not occur in the positions stated. Similarly for all 
the classes which were shown above to occur in 
certain positions but not in others. 

2. pbw and the other sets listed in 1. 10, 19 
above: no member occurs next to (or for vowels: 
in the same morpheme as) another member. 

3. spirant-stop pairs (0d, etc.) : next to one of 
them neither occurs. But non-paired ones may: 
lakbus ‘to conquer.’ 

4. w and y agree in not occurring in the posi- 
tions of 1. 15; ’ is similar to them in not occurring 

iJ 

ua Cc° 

5. ? and * are similar in that none of them 
occur except in the positions listed in 1. 7. 


in 


In the following cases, one phoneme (or class) 
fails to occur in a position where others do occur. 
The phoneme which does not occur differs here 
from all the remaining phonemes of the language. 
However, if we find some other phoneme which 
fails to occur in some other position (where the 
first phoneme does occur), then we can add the two 
positions and say that the two phonemes have a 
special relation in this range of positions, for 
they do not contrast in it, only one or the other 
occurring. (From the occurrence of one we can 
predict the non-occurrence of the other, and vice 
versa.) 7° 

6. C and V do not contrast except after VC. 
In all other positions only one or the other class 
occurs. This follows from comparing the formulas 
in 1. 2, 3. 

7. + and any particular C do not contrast next 
to that C, nor after J, nor between two V. Before 
or after a particular C, that C never occurs again 
(1. 5), whereas any other C (including -) or V 
may. After J and between V any C may occur, 
but not - or any V. The common condition in 
all these positions is that out of - and any particu- 
lar C only the one or the other occurs; hence in 
this range of positions they do not contrast. 

8. Members of pbtdkg do not contrast with 
members of pbtdkg after J or «, between C and ® 
or J, between V and anything save - (i.e., only 
when - follows do they both occur after V). 

9. w and y do not contrast after -; between - 
and J they contrast only if the vowel before - is a. 


This is roughly similar to the relation which 
European linguists call neutralisation and Aufhebung. 
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10. * does not contrast with either w or y be- 


tween - and J, between V and Vv, between V or 


a and J or C. In all these positions either ’ or w 
or y (or both w and y) does not occur. 


11. ie do not contrast with uo before “yt for 


the former never occurs if y is in that position, 
while the latter doesn’t if it is w. By 1. 10 they 
also do not contrast in a morpheme in which one 
of them already occurs, for if, e.g., u is already 
present, the other vowel may be i or e (or a) but 
not wu or 0. 

12. a and i, u do not contrast before w or y 
when followed by J or C, for only a@ occurs in that 
position. 

13. * never contrasts with e, o, for the latter 
occur only before - while ® never does. 

14. * never contrasts with ™, the latter occurring 
only after ’, ‘, h, or h, whereas ® occurs after all 
consonants but these.** 


15. * (and “) contrasts with V only before CV 
preceding #. In that position either ® or V may 
occur. After that position (up to the #) only V 
occurs. Before that position, working backward to 
the preceding #, ® occurs before every single C 
which is not already followed by °; elsewhere only 
V occurs. Except, then, for the position before 
CV, ? and V are positional variants of each other 
within the word. Examples: w*ham -? laki - m ‘and 
the kings,’ q*tand - ‘small (f.),’ w®qat?nd - ‘ and she 
grew small.’ 

16. ’ and unstressed vowels ‘ contrast only in 
the last two vowels before J (in the penult vowel 
only if followed by CC); in all other positions 
’ does not occur. 

In the following cases, both phonemes occur in 
a particular sequence, but one is a corollary of the 
other (from the occurrence of one we can predict 
the occurrence of the other). The phonemes under 
discussion do not occupy the same position, but 
both occur in the same utterance. 

17. This corollary relation holds between ’ and 
‘ in one of the two last vowels before J, but not 
in both. For if the first of these vowels has ’ the 
second has *, and vice versa ; analogously if the first 
has ‘ (follows from 1. 4, 3. 16). 

18. This relation also holds in part between ’ 
and J. In 3.17,’ was stated partly in terms of J. 


*1 For the choice resulting from 3. 13, 14, see section 5 
below. 
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Conversely, given a stressed vowel, we know that 
not more than CCV~ can intervene before the 
next J. In some cases we can place the J exactly, 
as in mi: ba-‘ who came?’; here the J must occur 
between the two ’, and since J is always followed 
by one C it must be placed before the 6. However, 
’ is usually indifferent as to whether the following 
J is # or —; judging purely by phonemic criteria 
we cannot tell from the stress which juncture it 
will be. 

19. The cluster CCC also indicates J, for three 
C can occur in succession only if J is present 
after the second: ‘dm- zé- ‘this people.’ On the 
other hand, the presence of J is no indication of 
a CCC cluster; the cluster across J may also be 
CC, which occurs frequently without J. (In 
general, J indicates C on either side; but see 
n. 12.) 

20. Similarly, e, o indicate the existence of a 
following - but not vice versa; “” indicate a pre- 
ceding **hh but not vice versa. 


4, Relations between phonemes 


As a result of these absences of contrast between 
various phonemes and phoneme classes in particu- 


lar positions, we can now recognize a special 
relation of incomplete contrast obtaining among 


certain phonemes. In the following list the 
members of each group contrast only incompletely 
with each other. (All numbers in parentheses 
below refer to section 3 preceding.) 

1. All phoneme classes have incomplete contrast 
with each other: C and V (6), J and’ (18) C and 
J (19, yielding by exclusion a relation between V 
and J), C and ” (in that ’ can be described in 
terms of V rather than of C). 

2. Within each phoneme class the members 
have some identical limitations of distribution 
(and so of contrast, 1). 

3. C and - (7); see also 4. 14 below. 

4. pbtdkg and pbtdkg as classes (8). 

5. pp, bb, etc. (3; the special relation in these 
pairs follows only from this, not from 8); see 
also 4, 4. 

6. wy, wy (4, 9, 10). 

7. pbw (2); see also 4. 4, 5. 

8. (t)dt (2); see also 4. 4, 5. 

9. (8)Sszs (2). 

10. kgq (2); see also 4. 4, 5. 
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ll. “hh, **, ‘hh (20, 2); for ’ see also 4. 6. 

12. a and iw (12). 

13. ie, wo, ie and wo (2, 11) ; see also 4. 12. 

14. eo and - (20); see also 4. 13, 15. 

15. * and V (15); ® and *™ (2, 5, 14, 20); 
* and eo (13) ; ® also never occurs with ’. 

16. ’ and * (16, 17). 

17. A separate subclass may be set up for n, 
which occurs rarely before C and especially rarely 
before pbidkg. It is not entirely absent in these 
positions: before ¢ in Sakdnti- ‘I dwelt’ and simi- 
lar forms; mangi-nd- ‘song’; especially before 
**hh, as in Sin’a: ‘ hatred,’ minhd- ‘ gift’). 

Three phonemes have no special relations or 
distributional limitations; they have the widest 
distribution: m, I, r. 

On the basis of the preceding information, the 
phonemes may be arranged thus: 

pb td kg 
pb td k@ 
w t q $zsss 
n 
mlr 


col, 
WU! ain 


a 
# - 


5. Alternative phonemic representations 


At several points it would have been possible to 
give different phonemic analyses than those chosen 
here. 

The long vowels could have been considered as 
a new set of phonemes (d distinct from a, etc.), 
instead of vowels plus the length phoneme. That 
would have yielded certain distinctions (long vowels 
could occur at word-end whereas short ones could 
not), but would have obscured the similarity be- 
tween CV: and CVC. 

Both long vowels and double consonants could 
have been written as repeated phonemes (aa, tt), 
thus eliminating the length phoneme. The advan- 
tage would be the greater since the length phoneme 
differs somewhat, both in its phonetic nature and 
in its distribution, from other phonemes. However, 
that too would have obscured the similarity between 
long vowel and vowel plus consonant. Further- 
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more, in describing the morphemes it would be 
very difficult to state the phonemes of the gattal 
verb pattern, or of the article (ha plus doubling 
of the following consonant) without a length 
phoneme: we write ha_-, and analyze gattal as 
root gtl and pattern -a_-a_. 

Since the contrast between ® (and *“) and V is 
limited to the position before CV (3. 15), it would 
be possible to eliminate * (*“) as phonemes by 
considering a new non-linear phoneme “ minus- 
stress ” limited to that position which, if it occurs, 
reduces that vowel to phonetic *. It would then 
be possible to write all * as regular vowels ** deter- 
mining the place of the phonetic ® variants by 
whether the “ minus-stress ” does or does not occur. 
sit would then be aiw; and if in some cases * has 
replaced i or wu, that would require morphophonemic 
adjustment. 

By 3. 13, 14, ? is complementary to both e, o 
and *,‘,“. However, to consider ® as a positional 
variant of these groups brings up the question: to 
which phoneme in each group? For eo and 
contrast among themselves, and are phonemes. It 
would be possible to write a single phoneme sign 
for ? and, say, e and *. However, that would neces- 
sitate so many morphophonemic adjustments ** 
as to make an added ? phoneme preferable. 


IV. MORPHEMES ; MORPHEME VARIANTS 


1. The morpheme list 


Just as the phonologic structure was described 
by determining the phonemes and then stating 
their distribution in respect to each other, so the 
morphologic structure is described by listing the 
morphemes ** and their distribution. The list of 
morphemes may be found in the dictionaries; but 
morphemes which cannot begin a word are usually 
not listed there. 

In Hebrew there are three types of phoneme 
sequences which make up morphemes. Some mor- 
phemes, called roots, consist of consonants only: 
Sbr ‘(relating to) break(ing).’ Others, called 


22 This is done morphophonemically in Iv below. 

28 For example, by the side of yaktub ‘he will write’ 
there would be yaktebi- ‘ they will write’ (instead of 
the present yaktabu. ), and a morphophonemic statement 
would have to connect the two forms with u and e. 

24 Each morpheme is a sequence of phonemes connected 
with a meaning, and one which is not composed of any 
other (smaller) morphemes. Thus Eng. ‘great’ and 
‘-ly’ are each morphemes, while ‘ greatly’ is a combina- 
tion of two morphemes. 
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patterns, consist of vowels, vowels plus *, or vowels 
plus an affix (a consonant at beginning or end) : 
--u.** ‘active action,’ -a-1:~- ‘object having a 
particular quality,’ -a_-a- ‘transitive intensive 
action,’ n_a_t_ ‘middle action.’ Still other mor- 
phemes are successions of consonants and vowels: 
‘who?, _tim ‘you m. pl.,’ balti: ‘ without.’ 
Each of these classes of morphemes has a par- 
ticular range of meaning: Roots refer to individual 
phenomena (break, large, stone). Patterns refer 
to relations of these phenomena (being passive, an 
object, a quality). The others are mostly short 
morphemes giving the relati ns between other mor- 

phemes or replacing them, as in the examples in / 
the preceding paragraph ; however, this class also 
includes other morphemes with different types of 
meanings, mostly loan-words which may still have 
been foreign to the language (e. g., barzil ‘ iron’). 


2. The morpheme variants 


It is not desirable to list without further ado 
all the different uncompounded phoneme sequences 
which have meanings. For not all of these are 
worth considering as different morphemes. Some 
of them have complementary distributions, so that 
one of them takes the place of the other in par- 
ticular positions (environments). We may then 
say that even though they have different phonemic 
forms they are positional variants of each other. 
The different phonemic forms are determined, in 
that case, not by their being different morphemes 
but by their being in different positions. By 
saying this, we group these variants into one mor- 
pheme-unit, which has different phonemic forms 
in different environments. This is the same 
operation used in the phonology, where sounds 
with complementary distributions were grouped 
into one phoneme, which has different phonetic 
forms in different positions. 

In erder to determine which morphemes are 
variants of each other and so belong to the same 
morpheme-unit, the following criteria are applied: 

First, the variants must be complementary, not 
contrastive, in their distribution; e.g., -a-a- 
occurs only before t#:?7 while __w_ occurs before 


*° The dash — indicates the presence of some phoneme, 
usually a consonant, in close juncture. 

2° Because of the lack of terms for ranges of meaning, 
this description is inexact and inadequate. 

** Printing a morpheme in bold-face italics indicates 
that it is used here to represent the class of morphemes 
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‘a, etc., never before ti: (compare this with mi- 
‘who?’ and m4é- ‘what?’ which are complemen- 
tary in some environments, e. g., “tst-mi- ‘ whose 
wife?’ and mé- garaé~- ‘ what occurred ?,’ but not 
in others, e.g., mi- napdl, maé- napdal ‘who fell, 
what fell’). 

Second, the sum of the distributions of all the 
variants must equal the distribution of some single, 
variant-less morpheme. Thus we consider ‘t-r 
‘city’ (which never océurs before i+ m ‘pl.’) and 
‘a:r ‘city’ (which occurs only before t-m) as 
variants of one morpheme-unit, since there are 
single morphemes, e. g. sir ‘song,’ which occur 
both in the positions of ‘t-r and before i-m. On 
the other hand, there is little point in considering 
‘al ‘on’ and ‘ald- ‘he went up’.as variants of the 
same morpheme-unit, even though their distribu- 
tions are complementary, because there is no one 
morpheme which occurs in the positions of both. 
The reason for this criterion is structural: For 
when we combine the variants into morpheme- 
units, it is in order to be able to describe the 
relations between these units, as was done with the 
phonemes. If many morphemes (like s¢-1r) occur, 
say, before both ka- ‘ your’ and i: m, then when 
we meet ‘i: rkd- ‘ your city’ and ‘a: ri- m ‘ cities’ 
it pays to consider ‘i-r and ‘a-r variants of the 
same unit; we then say that it belongs to the same 
class as i-r and that the difference in form is 
automatically determined by the two different en- 
vironments. Similarly, all the variants which will 
be listed below for the morpheme --w- have a 
total distribution equal to that of the morpheme 
hu..a_. But if we are recognizing no class of 
morphemes having a distribution equal to that of 
‘al and ‘ald-, then we consider each of these as a 
separate morpheme, belonging to different classes. 

Third, the variants must have the same meaning ; 
any differences of meaning must be such as can be 
attributed to the environment. Thus in considering 
-a_a_ and __u_ variants of the same morpheme- 
unit, we attribute the ‘perfect’ meaning of 
the former to the ti: class and the ‘ imperfect’ 
meaning of the latter to the ‘a class. This is pos- 
sible because the last two classes occur only with 
“perfect? and ‘ imperfect? meanings respectively. 

Just as there were alternative ways of organizing 


of which it is a member. 


The membership of each class 
is given in v I, 2. 
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the phonetic variants into phoneme units (111 5) 
so we have some arbitrary freedom in organizing 
morpheme variants into units. If we have two 
morphemes which, as far as they go, meet the 
criteria given above, we may decide nevertheless 
not to consider them variants of each other, 
especially if there are some differences in meaning 
between them. Thus, we may decide to consider 
rt: in ri- 86° n ‘ first’ a positional variant of ro -§ 
“head ’ before o-n ‘ noun suffix’; or we may not, 
leaving ri: 36-n to be listed as an independent 
morpheme.”® 

In any case, the large majority of Hebrew mor- 
phemes occur in all positions available to their class 
and do not need to be grouped with other variants 
into morpheme-units; they may be looked upon 
as being the only variant and constituting a 
morpheme-unit by themselves: e.g., sbr, hu a- 
“causative + passive’ (see n. 37), pd: ‘here,’ 
For all other cases, where different variants are 
recognized, statements must be made indicating 
what variants, in what environments, are combined 
together into one unit. 

In some cases a large number of morphemes have 
analogous variants in the same environment. The 
relation of the one variant to the other in each of 
these morpheme-units can then be stated in a single 
formula. Such a formula tells us that the mor- 
phemes concerned will have a particular phoneme 
(or phoneme combination) when they are in one 
environment, but another phoneme (or phoneme 
combination) when they are in a different one. 
This replacement of one phoneme by another may 
occur in all morphemes in the indicated situation: 
e. g., replacement of C by - after the same C (11 
below). Or it may occur in a particular group of 
morphemes: e. g., replacement of pre-stress V by ° 
only in the morphemes listed in 4 below. Some- 
times the group of morphemes in which a replace- 
ment occurs is very large: e. g., replacement of no- 
stress by stress in a particular position (last V 
before J) in all but the few morphemes listed in 
1 below. 

The phoneme, or phoneme combination, or 


*8 Similarly, the infinitive absolute forms could be 
considered as being the verb stem in certain particular 
position, or as independent morphemes. If the former, 


we must say in just what positions this form occurs. 
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absence of phoneme, which is replaced by other 
phonemes in the variants of a morpheme-unit may 
be called a morphophoneme.*® The following mor- 
phophonemic formulas (1-21) show in what con- 


ditions each phonemic replacement occurs. In the 
remaining environments, which the formula does 
not describe, it is the unreplaced phonemic value 
of the morphophoneme that occurs.*° 


REPRESENTED 
MORPHOPHONEME BY PHONEME 
1. no stress . 
2. V-CJ ve 
3. V V 
4. V ° 
5. V om 


IN THESE CONDITIONS 


simultaneous with last V before J, not counting any of the 
following before J: ti- ‘I, ta+ ‘you,’ nw- ‘we, us,’ hu: 
‘his,’ ha: ‘her, ka: in é+ ka: ‘ your,’ ni- ‘ me,’ a: ‘ to, na: 
‘please ’; nor, between -C and J in verb patterns: w- ‘ pl., 
i- ‘f. sg.” a: ‘she’; nor ba-, wa(_-) ‘and,’ ha- ‘ ?? 
Stress is thus morphophonemically eliminated and need not 
be written. Examples: daba-r ‘ word,’ katabti- ‘I wrote, 
bani: ‘they built’ but ba-nu- ‘we came,’ binké- ‘ your 
son’ but bané-ka- ‘ your sons,’ §u-bi- ‘my return’ but 
sti bi- ‘return! (f. sg.)., 

when J replaced by C; or by V in ma-_---- verb patterns 
other than ha_.i-_. Examples: haSmi-d ‘he destroyed, 
hasmi- du- but hasmidti- (after 10: haimadtt-) ; mago+m 
‘place,’ mago-makim (after 4, 6: m*qgo-mkim); m*lu- 
b:a:8 ‘clothed,’ m*lub - asi-m, but malbi- s+ m. 

when stressed, but not before -, CC, ki™/, ‘your (pl.),’ 
hi™/, ‘their, nor in verb patterns and some names and 
foreign (?) nouns (barzil ‘iron,’ karmil). In ma_--+ 
verb patterns the - is morphological (part of the morpheme) 
rather than morphophonemic; therefore it is treated in 2 
above, which deals with - that is part of the morpheme. 
Examples: daba-r, d*bar-, la: nw- ‘to us, lakim ‘to you 
(m. pl.),’ katéb ‘he wrote,’ ‘dm - ‘ people.’ 

before CV: in ma__:+ 3 verb patterns (~-u-_, -a_°t_, 
hat_a_-i_); in --u_ after J and before © or J; in all 
other verbs pattern without i-, or before ka-, ki"/n, when 
JC do not precede the vowel ; and in a few other morphemes 
(bin, Sim ‘name’). In all other morphemes V is replaced 
by * before the first single C preceding the pre-stress V. 
And in all words V is replaced by ® in the positions stated 
in 11 3. 15. 

in positions yielding °, if **hh precede. 

These statements eliminate *“ from the morphophonemic 
writing. The conditions had merely to specify where the 
first * before the stress occurs in various morphemes, for in 
all other positions the occurrence of * is determined by the 
same alternation, starting from the first * before stress. 





**Morphophonemes are sometimes represented by 
special signs. In the following list, however, morpho- 
phonemic signs will not be used, the only new signs 
being * and ©, two zero morphemes (see v 1. 10). On 
the other hand, some of the phonemic signs will be made 


unnecessary by these formulas. 


*°In the formulas that follow, the meanings of some 
morphemes which have been previously mentioned are 


omitted. It should nevertheless be clear that these are 
morphemes, i. e., sequences of phonemes associated with 
particular meanings. The zero morphemes will be written 
only when they are relevant to the point at hand. 
Writing certain morphemes below with -* at the end 
indicates that their length phoneme comes after the first 
phoneme of what follows: ha—* + ze* yields haz*e*. 


























MORPHOPHONEME 


7. pbtdkg 


10. 4 


11. C 


12. w 


13. V(-)° 


14. aw, ay 


15. u(-)w,i(-)y 
16. a 
i(-) y 
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REPRESENTED 
BY PHONEME 


zero vowel 


€,0 


IN THESE CONDITIONS 


Examples: lo-m*di-m ‘learning (pl.),’ m*zam-*ri-m 
‘singing (pl.),’ matna‘-*ri-m ‘shaking loose’ but nal- 
hami:m ‘fighting (pl.)’; m*lik ‘ruling’ and m*likO 
‘rule! (m. sg.) ’; har*ju- ‘they killed’ but h*ragu-m 
‘they killed them,’ hardg* ; mul*ki- ‘rule! (f. sg.) ’ (after 
6: mulki -) ; so p*ka - ‘ your end’ but lakd- ‘ to you’; mt- 
‘my name’; m*laki:m ‘kings,’ h®rigd- ‘ slaughter.’ 

in conditions yielding * if VC (disregarding -) precedes, 
and if no ’a, ti: adjoins. Examples: wamlaki - m ‘ and kings,’ 
d*bar- and ladbdr- ‘to the word of,’ m*lik but mulki-, 
malké-- ‘kings of’ (mal*ké-- by 4 above and rm 3. 15), 
naps*ka « ‘ your soul’ but binkd- (bin*kd- by 4). 

after morphophonemic V, when no- follows. Since phtdkg 
occur only in these conditions, this eliminates them from 
morphophonemic writing. Examples: katdéb ‘ he wrote’ but 
w*katab ; malki-‘ my king’ but malké- - (morphophonemic 
malaké--); yaktub ‘he will write.’ 

except before ti: (but even in that position in the nCC; 
root) ; also not in a few words, chiefly before **hh (111 4. 17 
and kuttdént 112.10). Examples: bin but bat - ‘ daughter,’ 
min- ‘from’ but miz - é- ‘ from this,’ Sakdnta- ‘ you dwelt’ 
but natdt-a- ‘you gave.’ m remains before a morpho- 
phonemic vowel, even one replaced by zero: ‘ansé - - ‘ people 
of’ is morphophonemically ‘anasi-m- (by 6 above). 

in conditions of 3 and 13, and before - of ma__- ‘ -ing.’ 
(i, w remain elsewhere.). Examples: simkd- ‘ your name’ 
but 8é- m, yasin ‘he slept’ but yasé-n ‘sleeping (m. sg.) ’ 
stressed before CC, C- except in -a_-i-, ha_-t-- before 
na-, and in some other morphemes. Examples: bdt-, 
yasanti: ‘I slept,’ kebdd- ‘heavy of’ but kabé-d; see 2 
above. 

after the same C (111 5, 3. 7) : n-a_t_ ‘ middle action,’ nhm 
‘repent,’ yan -ahim ‘he will repent.’ 

after -, and after + in all morphemes except wa-, wa_--; 
also not in wé-w, the name of w, which is probably artifi- 
cial (for the acrophony of letter names). Examples: 
yada ‘he knew’ but yaw - add’ ‘ it will be known.’ 

when stressed, and no V follows. Examples: masd- ‘he 
found, masé:ti:, hamsi-, but hamsi-’w-; yaré-ti- ‘I 
feared’ but yar? -; ma’ka : 1 ‘ food.’ 

unstressed, before C. Examples: mo-ti ‘my death’ but 
mdwt, ‘e+ ndym ‘ eyes.’ 

when no V follows. Examples: nagi-‘ clean’ but n?qi- yt-m. 





before a- ‘she pf.’ A 
. > he pf. " 
in --u., -a_*i_, hat-a_-a- before ti, prin d 
n_a-t. and ha_-t-~ before nu’. 

elsewhere 
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REPRESENTED 
MORPHOPHONEME BY PHONEME IN THESE CONDITIONS 
Examples: gal*té: ‘she migrated,’ galé-, nagla:, gali-, 
go'li-m, gali: ti-, gal-t- ta-,hagli- nu-, yiglé-, huglé-n-u; 
but gala: y. 
17. w zero before --u_ pattern in roots w0C, nCCig (only after J), 
=f (’)CC (only after ’a) ; see 24 g, h below. 
18. ¢ t before ¢, ¢ in hat_a_-a-. 
“ Zz “ “ 
Examples: haz: ak +: ‘ purify yourselves,’ yat- am: d- ‘he 
defiles himself.’ 
19. ¢ + §/S/s/s/z §/8/s/s/2 +t in hat_a_-a_. Examples: hastad-dq ‘he justified him- 
self,’ yastam : dr ‘he guards himself.’ 
20. a-h zero in ha--- ‘ the,’ except after wa-. 
ah ” in ha_-i+-, hat_a_+a_ (not across -). Examples: ba‘-i-r 


‘in the city’ but w®-ha‘-t-+r ‘and the city’; yaSmi-d ‘he 
will destroy,’ yastam - ar, but 1?-hasmi- d ‘to destroy.’ 

21. 4 a before “hh in CC’/*/h/h roots. Examples: yas: alah ‘it 
will be sent,’ y?Sam - a‘ ‘he will call.’ 


In other cases the relation between the variants in a morpheme-unit is not similar to the relation 
between any other variants. We must therefore make a separate statement about each such morpheme- 
unit, indicating in what conditions each of its variants occurs. In the following list each statement 
deals with a unique morpheme-unit (rarely, with a few similar morpheme-units), and gives the dis- 
tribution of all but one of its variants. The remaining, or “main” variant occurs in the remaining 
positions available to that class of morphemes (see v). 


REPLACED 
MAIN VARIANT BY VARIANT IN THESE CONDITIONS 
S&S. .V.. a¥ wile before i- m ‘m. pl. o-t‘f. pl’ Examples: hads ‘ month’ 
but h“dasi- m, ydld ‘boy’ but y*ladé-t. 
23. --V(-)- a¥* >a with CVC roots. 
~ % 2 } - with CC roots (but in certain “active” roots, e. g., sbb, 
_V_a- not in -_u_ before *, a:, uw: of ti-). 
+e: before na ‘f. pl.’ in CC (and, as free variant, in CVC 
roots). 
+o: elsewhere before C' in these roots. Examples: gi m ‘ arise’ 
(see 24k below), hagi- m ‘he established, hugdm ‘ it was 
established,’ tam-u%- ‘they were ended’ but sab*bi - ‘ they 
circled, hasib- d+ ‘she encircled,’ yasib- ‘he will circle, 
t?sib - é- na ‘ they f. will encircle, sab-6-ti- ‘I circled.’ 
24. _-u- ‘active’ -U_U- between J and uw: or J (but see next variant) : la-ktub ‘to 
write’ (5 above), mulki« (5). 
-0.U- between J and «1: or w- of the u~ group, for most roots 
(others have the form above) : katbi- ‘ write! f. sg.’ 
-a-i_ before ti: or after ma-_--, in CCC; roots: yasin* ‘he slept,’ 
y?sind « ‘ sleeping f. sg.’ 
-d-u- same conditions, in CCC, roots: yakiulti: ‘I was able,’ 


y’kuli- m ‘able m. pl.’ 
-d.a- before ti: in other roots: katadbnu-. 


re wenn 


Pate ATOPY 








FLL AA REE eh 


5 eT NIRS on 


5 RE Reet = 





an 





ic ease aman ncectaieeperinebent 


ee ee 


etree 


SSE? LIE 25 











MAIN VARIANT 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34, 


35. 


_u_a. ‘ action 


+ passive ’ 


nat 
‘ middle’ 


-d_*t. 
a 4 


u~ a 
‘ transitive ’ 


‘tr. + passive ” 


hat_a_-a- 
‘ reflexive ’ 


ha_ i+ — 
* causative ’ 


a 


ma... ° 


-t ‘you f. sg. pf.’ 
-ti"/, ‘you m. 
pl. pf.’ 


o ‘ia’ 


Harris: 


REPLACED 
BY VARIANT 


-0* t. 


last vowel a 


last vowel + 


+4 
tort 
-u/o/i* - 


--d- 


na_-a_ 


hi + 


hat_a- *t_ 


hit_a_-a_ 
ha_-i_ 


vowel t 
vowel u 


vowel 0° 
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IN THESE CONDITIONS 


after ma-__- in other roots: ko: t*bi-m (see 32). 

after ‘a in roots yCC, (’)CC, also between J and u* in 
CCCi,u, C’/*/h/hC, CCC’/*/h/h, also between J and J in 
CCy, nCC, Examples: yi: tab ‘ it will be good’; yo: mdr 
‘he will say’; tikbdd ‘you will be heavy, k*bdd O*‘be 
heavy!’; ima‘ ‘1 will hear,’ §mda* O ‘hear!’ but la-§mii‘ 
‘to hear’; yihyé- ‘he will be,’ “*sé- O ‘do!’ nig- ds ‘we 
will approach,’ gas  ‘ approach !,’ la-gast ‘ to approach.’ 
after ‘a, or between J and uw: or J, in w0C, nCC;: yasib 
‘he will sit,’ stb ‘ sit!’ ; la-tit - ‘ to give.’ 

in wCC, nCC; between J and J. 

in CCy between J and J. 

in CVC roots. 

after ‘a: lugah ‘it was taken,’ yug~ dah ‘it will be taken’ 
(see n. 37). 

before ¢##- or after ma__-: naktdb* ‘ it was written’; see 32. 
between J and wu: or J: his-amir O ‘be on guard!,’ la- 
hil - ahim ‘ to fight.’ 

in CC except between J and J: yad:dm- ‘he will be 
silenced.’ «and u in some CC: roots may be post 600 B. c.; 
if any existed in 600 8.c., additional statements are re- 
quired here (see BHG II 27 i). 

in CVC roots; naké-n ‘ ready.’ 

before ti-: lam - ddti- ‘I taught.’ 

in CC -, CVC roots: y*so- bib ‘he will circle,’ ko-ndn ‘ it 
was established’ (see n. 37). 


after ma__-: mat‘as: é-b ‘sorrows’ (see 20). 

before ti-: hit‘as- ab ‘he sorrowed.’ 

in CC: roots; and for all roots between J and ©: hasib- 
‘he encircled ’; hasmid ¢ ‘ destroy!” 

before CCC;, CC’/*/h/h, CCy, nCCoa, yCC (see 24 above). 
before CCC, -u-a_: yukdl ‘he will be able, yug- dah ‘ it 
will be taken.’ 

before (’)CC roots: yo~ mar. 

before -a_i_, -a_u_, .o-i_ (these are variants of --w-), 
(-u_a_?), n-a_i_: kabé-d ‘heavy,’ yaké-1 ‘able,’ ko- té-b 
‘ writing,’ nasmd -r ‘ being guarded.’ 

before i-: y*ladti- ni- ‘ you bore me.’ 

before i-: ha‘li- tu-nu- ‘you (m. pl.) brought us up.’ 


after many nouns ending in VC, always after V-, very 
rarely after nouns ending in VCC (not counting - of 3 
above or of ma__-) : naht ‘ rest,’ mo: ladt ‘ birthplace,’ but 
lida: ‘ birth’; ko - tabt ‘ writing f.’ but k*bida- ‘ heavy f.’; 
malka - ‘ queen,’ g’bu- ra: ‘ bravery’ (see LHS II 1. 156- 
206). 











36. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


53. 







56. 


MAIN VARIANT 


52. 


55. 


t-m ‘m. pl.’ 
aym ‘two’ 


o-t ‘f.pl 


i: ‘me, my’ 


e-k ‘your f. sg.’ 


all #: except 
ka . ki™/» 
o* ‘his’ 


a‘h ‘her’ 


a:™/, ‘their’ 


all i: 


CC: roots 
cvc *« 


wsC (ysC) 


CC’ 
hlk 


Igh 


pe~ ‘mouth’ 
‘ab ‘ father’ 


*ah ‘ brother’ 
ham ‘ father in law’ 


‘ah 
"am ‘slave’ 
“4-8 ‘man’ 


“8° woman’ 


REPLACED 


BY VARIANT 


at 
ot 
a 
a 
eé° 


+i:m 


e-+ 


w 
hu- 
ha: 
aht™/» 
minus first 
of two vowels 


wCC 
nsC 


CCy 
wlk 


ngh 


pi: 


je 


+ ay 

+ ah 
*anas 

nas 


ov 


48 
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IN THESE CONDITIONS 


before -, i*, @*, aym (= everywhere except before +); 
Salma - ‘ mantle’ but Salmat-, Salmato -. 

after ’ah ‘ brother,’ ham ‘ father-in-law.’ 

before 7: ‘ my,’ ek ‘ your f. sg.’; see 38, 39. 

before 0+ ‘his’; see 42. 

before -, i*: bané-ha~ ‘her sons,’ b°né-- ‘sons of’ but 
bani-m, y?ru+ Saléyma- ‘ to Jerusalem.’ 

before i*: b°no: té- ha: ‘ her daughters.’ 


after forms with ti-,’a:, w* (including forms between J and 
©), kamo-: ‘like’: r?°%-ta-ni- ‘you saw me,’ yislahé - ni: 
‘he will send me,’ S#lahé-ni- ‘send me!,’ kamé-ni-; but 
Sulhi+ ‘my sending’ (J, not ©, after Sulah). 

after 1: m, or the phonemes 1-; bandy ‘ my sons,’ ‘abi: ‘ my 
father.’ 

after 1: m: bandyk. 

after la- ‘ to,’ ba- ‘ in,’ ’o- t ‘ accus.,’ “it - § with,’ ‘im ‘ with’: 
0+ tak 

after same list as above, and ti:: ld-nu-; (uw: after min 
‘from ’). 

after C in verb patterns with ‘a or between J and u°; see 45. 


after 1: m, or the phonemes 1-: band: w, ‘abi: w. 

after V-: ra’d- hu: ‘he saw him’; (w.- after min). 

after V-: l@qahti- ha: ‘I took her’; (a- after min). 
after la-, ba-, kamo-,i-m: lahim; (him after min). 
after V -: ‘abi: nw- ‘our father,’ b*ne - him ‘ their children,’ 
yaru:m ‘they will show them,’ yisma‘é - ni- ‘he will hear 
me.’ but yisma‘*kd: ‘he will hear you’ (see 41). 

in --a. (-u_a_, hu--a_ patterns): yu-’dr ‘he will be 
cursed,’ hu- hal ‘it was begun,’ mu: mda: t ‘ killed.’ 

often in -_V_ patterns: hityas- dab ‘he stood forth’ but 
has:i-b ‘he set up.’ 

in ha_-i- -, etc., in a few roots: namsé- ti: ‘I was found.’ 
in --uw- (not with ti-), ha_.t-_: halak ‘he went’ but 
yalik ‘he will go, ho-li-k ‘he led.’ 

in .-u- and -u_a_ (not with ti-) : lagah ‘ he took’ but gah 
‘take! yug: ah. 

before -. 


before -;i°. 


before o-t ‘f. pl.’ 
before o-t. 
before 1: m. 
before 1+ m 


before ¢ ‘ f. sg.’ 























al se. alk 








POTN RE UTNE ng tw 









deena eR deme: 








HPN ME ND RN RA Sy gee 









Soe 











































LARRY 
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REPLACED 


MAIN VARIANT BY VARIANT 


57. bayt ‘house’ bat ? 
58. i-r ‘city’ ‘a'r 
59. bin ‘son’ ban 
60. yo:m ‘day’ yam 
61. ro-s ‘head’ vowel a: 
$mo-l ‘left’ 

62. so-r ‘ox’ sawa-r before 
63. maym ‘ water’ me*me- before 
64. *ihad ‘one’ ‘ahad before 
6s. 2 bogies +i-m before 
66. “it ot before 
67. la-, ba- Lb before 
68. ka- kamo-: before 
69. min mi_* 

mim 

mim: in: 





Both lists above, 1-21 and 22-69, were designed so 
as to group morpheme variants together into mor- 
pheme-units. But whereas the first did so by stating 
when certain morphophonemes were replaced by 
various phonemes, the second did it directly in 
terms of the morpheme variants, stating when one 
replaced the other. The morphophonemic formulas 
must be considered as operative all the time, even 
after the morpheme-variant formulas have been 
applied. E.g., the three morphemes Sby ‘ exile,’ 
--u.. ‘ simple action,’ w- ‘ they m., pf.’ yield Sabzi - 
by 24e, 16c, 1; while Sub ‘ return,’ --u_, w- yield 
84° bu- by 23a, 3, 1. In some cases the order is 
necessary. E.g., in 45 a- m ‘ their’ loses its vowel 
after the e- which verbs with ‘a had acquired in 
41: slh ‘send, --u_, ‘a ‘I impf.,” a-m yield 
‘islahé +m by 24g, 31a, 41, 45, 1. 

Reference has frequently been made here to 
groups of morphemes which have the same distri- 
bution. It is necessary to state what morphemes 
are included in each of these groups. In the case 
of those which were indicated here by a titular 
member in bold-face type, this will be done in v, 1, 2. 
In others, the members can be recognized by their 
phonemic form: e. g., CCy includes all roots whose 
third phoneme is y. For the following groups it is 
necessary to give a list of members (for the 
meanings, see the dictionary; those in parentheses 
are members of the group only in part of the 
distribution) : 
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1° 





159 







IN THESE CONDITIONS 


before i+ m. 
before «+m. 
before i-m, o°t. 
before i+ m, o°t. 
when not before J. 


™m. 


t. 


i 





-, and as free variant. 


as free variant. 
before ka: ‘ you m.,’ e-k ‘ you f.’ 
before 7: ‘ me,’ w* ‘him, us,’ a: ‘ her.’ 





CCC;: kbd, gdl, yin, and about 70 others (BHG 
II 14b). 

CCC,: ykl, (qtn). 

nCC;: ntn. 

nCCq: Igh, ng‘, ngs, ns‘, (nt*), (ns*). 

(*)CC: ’bd, *by, *kl, *mr, *py, (*hz). 


V. DISTRIBUTION OF MORPHEMES IN THE WORD 


Having now the list of morphemes of the lan- 
guage (from the dictionary, with the corrections 
given by Iv), it is possible to ask what is their 
distribution relative to each other.*t We could 
take many utterances and describe what mor- 
phemes occur within each, and in what order. 
However, we would find very few recurring situa- 
tions, and a large number of different combina- 
tions and positions for each morpheme: e. g., wa- 
‘and ’ would occur in many places at the beginning 
and interior of utterances (only not at the end). 
A much simpler description is possible if we first 
break up the utterance at the # junctures, stating 
the distribution of morphemes between these points, 
and then state the distribution of the words (the 
constructions between #) within the larger 
utterance. 


%1 This is the same method as that used in the phon- 
ology. Instead of saying, for example, that “the im- 


perfect, imperative, and infinitive have the same stem,” 
this method tells in what environment (with what affixes, 
etc.) that single stem occurs. 
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1. Relative order of morphemes 
Within the word (i.e., between # and #) 


BETWEEN AND 
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morphemes have definite relative positions in which 
alone they occur.*? 





MORPHEMES 
wa ‘and’ / wa_ + ‘and then’ / 6: ‘or.’ 
ha ‘is it that?’ 


im ‘if? *ak ‘but, gam ‘also, ‘ap ‘even,’ kt: ‘ (subordi- 
nator),’ ** 8dr ‘ which.’ ** 


“al ‘let not’ / pin 


‘lest’ / it ‘ (accusative)’/ba: “il 


‘to’ / ka ‘as’ / ba ‘in,’ ‘ad ‘ until,’ la ‘ to,’ ** min ‘ from, * 
‘al ‘on’ / it - ‘ with’ / ‘im ‘ with.’ 

Noun (root + Noun pattern + possible ma, ta, o-n, an, 
u*-+i-+m; also in other positions below). 


ma ‘object, place, instrument of action, etc.’ / ta ‘ process, 


result of action, etc.’ /ma__* (one) performing action’ / 
‘a: a ‘I impf.’ / na ‘ we impf.’ / ya ‘ 3rd person m. impf.’ / 
ta ‘ you, 3rd person f., impf.’ 


Suffixless particles: md- ‘what?’ / mti- ‘who?’ /zé- ‘this 


m.’/z6-t ‘this f./’tl-e- ‘these’ / pd: ‘here’ / sim: 
‘there’ /16- ‘no’ / ké- ‘thus’ / ant ‘1’ / at: a- ‘you m. 
sg.’ / etc. /’a:2 ‘then’ /matay ‘when?’/’é-k ‘how’/ 
ula: m ‘however’ / etc. (BL 247 ff., 630 ff.). 


Suffixing particles: ‘dyn ‘there is not’/ yé-§ ‘there is’/ 


*é- ‘where’ /*6- d yet.’ 


Verb patterns: hat-a_-a_ ‘reflexive’ /n_a_i_ ‘middle’ / 


--u. ‘active’ /-a_-a_ ‘transitive, intensive’ / ha_-t: - 
‘causative,’ replacement of vowel of pattern by wu and a 


* passive.’ 87 


lL. +£ - 
2. # or - ° 
ha. - ‘ the.’ 

3. # or - - 

4. + or - + 

5. # or - - or + 

6. #, -, or - -»~, Or # 

7. #, -, or - * 


(For rare other patterns, see BHG II 20.) 


Noun patterns: some 50, having the following forms: ~V(-)-/ 


-V--/--V(-)-*/-V(-)-V(-)-/-V-:V(-)-/-V-- 
V(-)-*%/-V_V__V(-)-* (BL 449-506). 


8. Intercalated in patterns 
a . o 


Roots: usually 3 consonants, infrequently 2 or 4. 
o-n, a: n * (deriving nouns from nouns).’ 


iy ‘ deriving from, relative to’ (rarely after a- ‘f. sg.’). 


u* ‘(abstract meanings).’ 





*2 Successive lines, beginning under wa, represent suc- 
cessive positions in the word. / between morphemes 
indicates that one replaces the other; both cannot occur 
together. Comma between morphemes indicates that 
they may occur together, either one preceding, the more 
common order being given here. Note that the — junc- 
ture is arbitrarily recognized after, and before, certain 
morphemes. This is done to simplify the structural 
description in yv 3 and v1. 

*8 ki- also occurs after certain members of the next 
position: ‘ad, ‘al. 

**’aSdr occurs also after all members of the next 
position’ except the first two. 
** Members of this position which occur together 





(separated here by commas) occur only in the order 
given here, except, rarely, min + la. 

36 min occurs before ‘it-, ‘im, as well as ‘al. 

87 This replacement morpheme occurs with the active 
and transitive, as well as with the causative. By its 
nature, it occupies the same position they do, rather 
than preceding or following. Combinations of verb 
patterns + this passive replacement morpheme were 
treated as single morphemes in Iv 25, 28, etc. 

38 Occur only after ma, ta. 

8° Occur with 4-consonant roots, or with repeated 
2-consonant roots. 

“© Occur with roots the last two consonants of which 
are repeated with this pattern. 
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AND MORPHEMES 


-» ~» OF # 


BETWEEN 


10. — ti-: ti: I pf. /nu- ‘we pf.’ / ta ‘you m. sg. pf.’ /t ‘you 
f. sg. pf.’ / tim ‘ you m. pl. pf.’ / tin ‘ you f. pl. pf.’ / * ‘he 
pf.’ / a: ‘she pf.’ /u- ‘they pf” /u-: na: ‘f. pl” /t: ‘f. 
sg. /u- ‘m. pl. /i-m: O ‘m. sg’ /a- ‘f. sg’ /t-m 
‘m. pl.’ /o-t ‘f. pl.’ 

aym ‘ two.’ 

a- ‘to’ /a: ‘cohortative’ /” (minus morpheme: dropping 
from V-CJ, or, in CCy roots, dropping V~ before J) 
‘jussive’ /i-: i ‘referring to me’ ** /e-nu- ‘ referring 
to us’ /aka~ ‘r. to you m. sg.’ /e-k ‘r. to you f. sg.’ / 
akim ‘r. to you m. pl.’ / akin ‘r. to you f. pl.’ /o- ‘r. to 
him’ /a-h ‘r. to her’ /a-m ‘r. to them m.’/a-n ‘r. to 
them f.’ # 

+ na: ‘please’ / Noun (root + Noun pattern + possible ma, 

ta, o-n,a*n, u*-+ im; also in other positions above). 


-or # 


2. Coexistence of morphemes 


lar set of morphemes) accompanying them. The 
following list tells, for each morpheme, what other 
morphemes may occur with it between the same 
two # junctures. Morphemes having roughly the 
same environments (same other morphemes accom- 
panying them) are grouped together. 


Not all combinations of morphemes actually 
occur. Certain morphemes never occur with cer- 
_tain others; some morphemes are accompanied by 
nothing else within the word, whereas others 
always have some morpheme (or one of a particu- 


III. WHEN COMBINED WITH II MAY 
OCCUR WITH THESE *° 


II. MAY OCCUR ALONE 
WITH THESE “* 


N-+i+m 
V 
2.V R 
3. N R+i'm 


I, MORPHEMES 


1. R* all morphemes which have R in col. 11. 


all those which have V in col. 11. 
all those which have N in col. 1. When more than one 
pattern (N or V) occurs in a single word: only the first 


may be preceded by wa-, “3dr-, ba-; and only the last may 
have ha_--, i-, or iy when not followed by w- ‘ abstract.’ 





“The zero morpheme © is included both in the y- 
group and the j-m group, when these are referred to. 
It has a different distribution and meaning than the 
other zero morpheme, *. Note that there are several 
other pairs of morphemes which have the same phonemes 
but different distribution and slightly or completely 
different meanings. 

“?It is unnecessary to recognize two sets, of “ posses- 
sive” and “ objective ” suffixes, because the distribution 
of the two is complementary and the forms are usually 
identical, except for i- (see Iv 38). The difference in 
meaning can best be associated not with the suffixes 
(e.g., i: as against a-ni-) but with their relation to the 
stem. Thus i- has objective meaning in kil--mus’t- ‘ all 
who find me,’ 16- ’abé- yab-amt- ‘he would not accord me 
a levirate marriage.’ The meanings given for this group 
attempt to cover the full range, after both noun and verb 
stems. In general, the meanings given in this survey are 
sketchy. Thus a- ‘f. sg.’ is not only ‘f.,’ for it occurs 
not only for female things, but also for unitary things, 
and for several other types; with many stems it has a 


purely classificatory meaning, indicating that it would 
be accompanied by 26-¢ rather than 2é-, etc. 

*8 As in a few other cases, what is here considered a 
morpheme may be taken as a combination of smaller 
morphemes, by showing that several of the morphemes 
given here have parts identical in phonemes and mean- 
ing: e.g., m ‘m. pl.’ » ‘f. pl.’ 

«¢« Alternatives, which would replace each other as 
associates of the col. 1 morphemes, are listed under each 
other. Zero is not an alternative; i.e., the morpheme of 
col. 1 always occurs with one of the morphemes of col. 11. 

45 Zero is an alternative in each case; i.e., the com- 
bination of col. 1 and m may occur without any member 
of col. I. 

‘©R is for Root, N for Noun Pattern, V for Verb 
Pattern. P represents the Particles, both Suffixless and 
Suffixing. Ps is for Suffixing Particles, Pns for Suffixless 
Particles, Pnsa for certain Suffixless Particles (chiefly 
those listed in v 1 above, up to and including ké-). All 
these are listed or referred to in v 1. 
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I. MORPHEMES II, MAY OCCUR ALONE 


. wa: wa-, ’6*-, ha-, 
*im-, ‘ak-, ‘ap-, 
gam-, ki: - 

. “Sar- 


. ba- 


i:m, ot, a- 


aym 


- ty, a° ‘to’ 


- On, an, U° 
* abstract’ 
ma, ta 


ua replacement 


WITH THESE ** 


P 
R+y 


“ 


Ps 
Pnsa 


R+y 
i° 
Ps 
R+y 


ba 


N 
R+y 


ze- 
N+i+m 


R+ V + ma--: 


N 


R+ V4 ma: 


R+N+ © 
R+N-+i-m 


it 


ii3 (only 
o=¥(*). 
patterns) 
R+ V (only 
~~ a a. 
ha_.i* ~) 


R+V-+i:'m 
R+V+ "a 
R+V+o 
R+V+?. 


R+V+u: 
R+V 


“ 


« ( ™ ‘o-) 


III. WHEN COMBINED WITH II MAY 
OCCUR WITH THESE 


(Certain R occur only, or usually, with the first of two N 
within a single word: ’isl- ‘ near.’) 
almost any morpheme, including another member of this 
group; *im occurs alone with -na-. 


“ except “al-, pin-, a* ‘ cohor.,’ -na’. 
all except ‘a, wa_-, u*, ti:, a: ‘cohor.,’ -na- (but ‘ad- 
occurs with ’a, u-) ; also not with each other except ba-, la- 
with ‘ad-, and la-, ‘al-, tt --, ‘tm- with min-; *it- occurs only 
if ha_-- or i also occur or if Noun is a name. 


all except ha_--, a ‘to, a- ‘cohor., Y, N-, ty when not 
followed by w-, other members of i-. 


all those which have © (included in é:m, u-, and implied 
by ’a) in col. 1. 

all that occur with the morphemes listed in col. m1, ex- 
cept i:, N-. 


all that occur with the morphemes listed in col. 11. 
all that occur with the combination listed in col. m1. 


all that occur with N, except #: and each other; ty accom- 
panies #- or N- only if wu: ‘ abstract’ follows it. 

all that occur with N; 0-n and a-n do not occur with a° 
of the i: m group. 

all that occur with N. 


all that occur with V, except ba-. 


all morphemes which have both N and V in col. 1. 
wu, a- ‘cohor., Y, i+; *al-, pin- also occur with wa-; ‘al- 
occurs alone with -na-. 
wa-, “Sdr-, ‘ad-, wa_--, “al-, pin-, -na*, ya, ta. 
“ (except ya, ta), also Y, é-. 


“(as for ya). 

“ (except ’) ; also a: ‘ cohor.’ 

“(as for ’a), except a- ‘ cohor.’; ta may also accompany 
all these; ya may accompany u-. 
wa-, “al-, pin-, a, w+, i*, “, a* * cohor.’ 





HaARRIs: 


MAY OCCUR ALONE 
WITH THESE “* 


I. MORPHEMES II. 


24. a- ‘cohor.’ 
25. ti: ” 
26. Ps 
27. Pnsa 
28. ze‘: 2€° 26°t, 

%l-e+, hu, hi-, 

hé-m, hé-n 
29. Pns except Pnsa 


The following examples show both the order 
and the coexistence of morphemes within the 
word: w?-it-darke: kim ‘and your ways (acc.),’ 
‘al-kiil - -yo « §bé - -ha’- - drs ** upon all the inhabi- 
tants of the land,’ way--*kal-u%-hu- ‘and then 
they destroyed it, ki--gdm-li- ‘for also to me,’ 
ha-l-hak‘t- sé- ni- ‘to anger me?,’ haz-- é- ‘ this.’ 


3. Structure of the word 


We can now summarize the construction between 
+ junctures. The word consists of certain par- 
ticular morpheme sequences: those which can be 
constructed within the limitations of order and 
coexistence set in v 1, 2 above. 


A more organized picture of the order may be 
obtained if we group positions 1-3 (v 1) as Pre- 
fixes, positions 4-8 as Stems, positions 9-12 as 


Suffixes. We can then say that all stems occur 
sometimes between # junctures. Position 7 
seems to contradict this, for Noun patterns always 
have a member of é- m following ; but #- m includes 
the zero morpheme ©, so that phonemically Noun 
patterns may have # following them. No non- 
stem ever occurs alone between #. The stems 
(particles, or roots with noun or verb patterns) 
are the minimum sufficient to reach from # to #. 
Furthermore, all words include stems: there are 
no combinations of prefixes and suffixes reaching, 
without a stem, from # to #, except ba- + i: and 
‘al- or *im- +-.-na-, and these may be described as 
having a zero noun stem in the first case and a zero 
verb stem in the second. On the other hand, 
several (stem) patterns may occur together in a 
single word; in these cases, certain prefixes occur 
only with the first pattern and certain suffixes only 
with the last (see v 2. 3).* 


“In the case morphemes which end in —* - (see n. 30), 
the - juncture will be written between the first consonant 
of the next morpheme and the . of the preceding one. 

““It is not necessary to recognize different types of 
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III. WHEN COMBINED WITH II MAY 
OCCUR WITH THESE 


bad *al-, pin-, ya, ta, -na-. 
"ASGr-, i*. 

“aSar-, ba- (for most), i-. 
except i*. 

“asgr-, ha_--. 


The word consists, then, of anywhere from 0 to 
5 or 6 prefixes (all but the last of which have - 
after them), 1 or several stems, and from 0 to 3 
or 4 suffixes. Since stems by themselves may reach 
from # to #, stems + affixes may also be full 
words: #y*lam:*di:# contains ya+ lam-id 
+u- ‘they will teach.’ That is, every prefix 
may be word-initial and every suffix word-final. 
However, certain prefixes and suffixes occur only 
adjoining #, so that when they are present the 
construction can only be a complete word. Thus, 
the full word above may, in other environments, 
be but part of a word: -y’lam-*du- ~ in #ha- 
y’lam «*di-hu-# ‘will they teach him?’; but 
Hw*-yism*t --na:# ‘and may they hear’ can 
only be a full word, since no other affixes ever occur 
between it and the adjoining #. 

From the list (v 2) of which morphemes accom- 
pany which others within a word, we see that 
there are certain families of morphemes which 
accompany each other and which do not coexist 
with the members of other families. We may 
group the morphemes in column I thus: 1-3 (roots 
and patterns) must occur with each other (col. 11), 
and may occur with almost any other morpheme in 
addition (col. 111). 4-8 (less restricted affixes) 
must occur with either particles (except 8) or 
roots + any patterns, and may occur with most 
other morphemes in addition. 9-10 (substantive 
affixes) must have either noun patterns or verb + 
ma_.: accompany them, and 11-4 (noun affixes) 
must have noun patterns; both may also have any 
other affixes that go with noun patterns. 15-25 


word structure, since all stems may occur with at least 
one affix, and since stem types can be arranged in a 
sequence such that every succeeding one occurs with 
more affixes than the preceding. Furthermore, words 
with more than one stem are similar to words with affixes 
and a stem (the first of two stems occupies position 2), 
and words without stem are so few that we can set up 
distinguishable (noun and verb) zero stems for them. 
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(verb affixes) occur only with verb patterns, and 
may have only a few other affixes in the same word 
(15 is less restricted). 26-9 (particles) need occur 
with no other morphemes, and may occur with but 
few. The division underlying this is noun-verb. 
The basic families of morphemes are: noun pat- 
terns and the affixes which accompany them; verb 
patterns and affixes accompanying them; affixes 
which accompany either; particles, which accom- 
pany neither.*® Within each family there are sets 
the members of which replace each other and never 
accompany each other, but do accompany the other 
members of the family: thus, ti: ‘I pf.’ and nu- 
‘ we pf.,’ both members of ##- , never occur together 
in a single word, but each occurs with ha_-t:- 
‘causative,’ o* ‘him,’ ete. No morpheme occurs 
more than once in a word, except those which occur 
with each stem in a word containing more than one 
stem: e.g., dabré--hay--ami-m ‘the matters of 
the days’ has 1: m (variant e-) twice. 

As a special feature of the construction, it may 
be noted that the word is phonetically a stress-unit, 
since the last ’ before # has a phonetically distinct 
value which occurs in every word and only once in 
each. Since, however, this ’ is phonemically iden- 
tical with the ’ which may occur elsewhere in the 
word, we cannot say that the word is phonemically 
a stress-unit. 


VI. SUCCESSIVE INCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 


It is now possible to treat each word as a unit 
and ask what is the distribution of different words 
within the utterance. Just as we investigated the 
distribution of morphemes only within + limits, 
because that distribution is repeated between all 
other # in the utterance, so we may investigate 
the distribution of words not within the whole 
utterance but between certain junctures in whose 
interval words have the same distribution. Three 
morphological junctures may be recognized for 
such purposes: , (the interval between , being 
called phrase), ; (the interval between ; being 
called clause), . (the interval between . being called 
utterance). Between , words are distributed in 
much the same scheme, between ; phrases are, 
between . clauses are. We therefore investigate 
the distribution of each construction within the 
next more inclusive interval. Looked at from the 


end of the process, we may say that the utterance 


Qreeemen 
“© Note, however, that verb patterns are also members 


of the noun affix family. 
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is composed of intervals, each of which is a con- 
struction of included intervals, each of which is in 
turn a construction of smaller included intervals, 
down to the phonemes. 


1. Distribution of word within the phrase 


A phrase consists of at least one word. Some 
words or prefixes in a phrase occur sometimes but 
not always; some types of words always occur, in 
every phrase, and may therefore be called main 
words: in the phrase w?-dabd-r katu-b ‘and a 
written word’ only dabd-r ‘word, which may 
constitute a phrase by itself, is a main word. 

For reasons which will appear when the clause 
is discussed, it is desirable to recognize two types 
of phrase, the words in the first type being com- 
posed of a different morpheme family than those 
of the second. 

In the first type, Verb phrases (V), the main 
words are either 1 or more combinations of 
R+V-+ any V affix (excluding ma__- or V 
between J and J), or 1 Ps: ba-ti- ‘I came, 
hin: °ni- ‘here I am.’ 

In the second type, Substantive phrases (S), 
the main words are 1 or more R+ N, or R+V+ 
ma..* (or V between J and J), or Pnsa, with any 
N affix: ’i- § hakd- m ‘ wise man,’ ham--a’mi: ni+m 
‘the believers,’ w-’at -a- ‘and you.’ 

A distinction must be made between two phrases 
and a phrase containing two main words. Each 
phrase, as will be seen below, has a particular 
position in the clause, and a particular group of 
introducing morphemes. If we extract a phrase 
from a clause, we change the construction of the 
clause (because it is described in terms of phrases) 
and often obtain a construction which never occurs. 
But if we extract one of two main words from a 
phrase, the clause remains unchanged, because the 
phrase in question is still present, if shorter: 
e. g., wa-gam-sa' - 1 wa-yho - naté-n, mé- tu: ‘and 
also Saul and Jonathan died ’ with two main words, 
having the same structure as wa-Sa’u -1, mé- t ‘ and 
Saul died.’ 

In substantive phrases each main word may be 
followed by one or more words of the substantive 
type. Those following the main word occur with 
no prefixes except ha_-, nor with i-. If the main 
word has ha__- or é: or is a name, the following 
words have ha_--; the members of i'm occur 
either with all these words or with none. Some N 


5° For the connectives between main words, see 3 below. 
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patterns usually occur as main words (e. g., -V-_-, 
also names); others as following words (e. g., 
_a.0*-, -a-u*—). The position of the following 
words may be occupied by “Sdr+a clause (or 
phrase) : hah-uq + t+ m hak--*tu bi- m ‘ the written 
laws,’ hah-ug-t-m “Sdr-nakt*bi - ‘the laws which 
were written.’ It may be desirable to recognize 
an additional juncture before every main word, 
so that the following words will be clearly 
associated with their main word. The following 
words always refer to the same object as their 
main word. In ra-sé--sibte-kim “nasi-m 
h*kami + m wa-ydu - ‘i+ m ‘ the heads of your tribes, 
men wise and having knowledge’ the first two 
words are main words, and the remaining two are 
following words for the second main word. 


2. Distribution of phrases within the clause 


A clause, i.e., the interval between ; junctures, 
consists of one or more phrases; frequently there 
is an introducing morpheme at the beginning of 
the clause (see 3 below). Two types of clauses 
may be recognized: The first consists of 1 Vo, 0 or 
1 S,, and 0 or more S,; the second consists of 1 So, 
1 S,, and 0 or more S,. The symbols mean: 


V,: the V of the section above. 

S,: S, except that ké--, 16-- are excluded (from 
Pnsa), and ha-_--, a: ‘ to’ do not occur, and ba- 
occur very rarely (as in pé~ lahim ‘ they have a 
mouth ’) ; the N patterns which occur frequently 
as following words in a phrase are also common 
in S, (as in gadé-l “wo-nt- ‘great is my 
crime’). 

S,: S, but only ze- ‘ani-, etc. out of Pnsa, and 
with only ha_-- out of the prefixes. 

S.: S, but only pé-, hé- na-, ete. out of Pnsa; ba- 
usually with S in this position (halak la~mqo-mé- 
“he went to his place,’ halak 1*-baq - 13 ‘ he went 
to seek,’ but also nasé+ has--adé- ‘let us go out 
to the field’) ; iy + ¢ (variant of a-) also occurs 
here (Sini-t ‘for the second time’). 


The two types of clauses differ in that the first 
always has Vy, and sometimes S,, S2, while the 
second always has So, S,, and sometimes S.. Since 
every V, contains a morpheme referring to the 
person involved (if only the zero morpheme *), 
it is possible to consider this morpheme as equiva- 


lent to S,. It is thus seen that both types of 
clause always contain two elements, one of which, 
S, or its equivalent, names the subject of dis- 
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course: wa’-- abi-, *itkim, *il-’ars-hak- + armil ‘ and 
then I brought you to the land of Carmel’ has V, 
(containing the morpheme for person), 2 S,; 
w?-gam-yasab*, lo - mé - ‘and in addition Solomon 
sat’ has V, (containing the zero morpheme for 
person), S, (referring to the same person as the 
preceding *) ; *il- e., had--*bari- m ‘these are the 
words’ has So, S;. 

There is a special concurrence between phrase 
position 0 and 1 in respect to i:m. The same 
member of i: m always occurs both with S, (if it 
has no ba-) and S, (or rather with words following 
the main words in §,) ; and the affixes of person in 
V,. refer to m. or f., sg. or pl., according to the 
member of #: m in S, (or rather, to the member of 
i-m which does or would occur with any following 
word in §,). 

The usual order of phrases in the clause is 0, 
1,2. Other orders, which tend to stress the phrase 
given precedence, are: S, Vo, V.S.S,, S$, S2 Vo, 
S, So, ete. 


3. Note on the construction-initials 


Certain morphemes, the prefixes wa-, wa_--, 
*al-, pin-, and particles Pns except Pnsa, occur at 
the beginning of various types of constructions, 
and have the effect of connecting them with the 
preceding construction of the same level, or of 
introducing some aspect of doubt, manner, etc. 
about what follows. They occur mostly at the 
beginning of clauses, but those with connective 
meaning (e. g., wa-) also occur normally between 
two main or two following words within a phrase. 
More than one initial may occur together. E. g., 
ki--k6-~amar, yahwé- ‘ for so said Yahweh,’ and 
the examples above. 


4. Construction of the utterance 


Any utterance in the Hebrew of 600 B.C. con- 
sisted of one or more clauses, or a single phrase, or 
one or two particles. 

The succession of clauses is probably the most 
frequent type, certainly so in the literary styles: 


51 It is not necessary to describe, as part of the formal 
structure of the language, such arrangements as the tense 
consecution, conditional sentences, purpose clauses, For 
if the meanings of each morpheme and order of mor- 
phemes (including junctures) are given in sufficient 
detail in the dictionary, the arrangements mentioned 
above will usually follow directly from the meanings and 
the broad structure. Given the exact range of meaning 
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way-*ak-é+, pashi:r, *it-yarm®yd: hu: han-:abi-; 
way--atin, ’o-té-, ‘al-ham--ahpakt **8dr-b?-8d'r- 
-binyami-n. ‘And then Pashhur struck Jeremiah 
the prophet, and put him in the stocks that were 
in the gate of Benjamin.’ Single phrases occur 
in calling to someone or in answering questions: 
%-3"lo-hi-m. ‘a man of God.’ One or two 
particles, alone, occur in answers, questions, ex- 
clamations : 16-. ‘ No.’ *umnd-m ké-n. ‘ Indeed so.’ 
matay? ‘When?’ hé-y!‘ Woe!’ Utterances of the 
last two types are always independent and do not 
occur as parts of larger utterances, as clauses do. 
However, they may occur as a quoted utterance, 
in which case they have position S, after the word 
indicating quotation: way--d‘n,1é-. ‘And then he 
answered “No.”’ Rarely, and perhaps only in 
the literary style, an utterance combines a phrase 
with a sequence of clauses: yahwé-; b?-sw- pa, 
darké - ‘ Yahweh, in the whirlwind is his way.’ 

Each utterance probably had, as a feature of its 
construction, one of several intonations. The 
occurrence of question utterances having the same 
morphemes and arrangement as statement utter- 
ances suggests that the intonations distinguished 
one from the other: salé-m, l-an-- a'r ‘Is it well 
with the young man?’ 


VII. THE STRUCTURAL OPERATIONS 


When we inspect the whole structural picture, 
we find that just a few relations recur throughout ; 
that is, by performing a few operations upon the 
smallest elements of the language we obtain full 
utterances. The chief relations are: 

Inclusion : Phonemes are included in morphemes ; 
morphemes in the intervals between - junctures; °? 
inter - intervals in inter # intervals (words) ; 
words in main-word + following-words combina- 


of wa—*-, the perfect suffixes, the imperfect prefixes, we 
find the sequence pf. + wa—*--+ impf. occurring rather 
than others for the same reason that we find, say, 
ha’-*t°& mabag’é*s ‘the man seeks’ more frequently 


than had-*d'g mebaq* és ‘the fish seeks.’ Of all the 
morpheme combinations possible within the structure of 
the language, certain ones are frequent, others may never 
occur, merely because certain situations, in which speech 
takes place, are frequent and others may never occur. 
A sequence becomes part of the structure if it is so 
standardized as to occur even independently of the 
meanings of the morphemes and arrangements involved. 

52 When — junctures were recognized after prefixes like 
wa, ba, the intervals between - came to have so broad 
a range (from single prefixes to complete nouns) that 
it didnot merit description here. This and the following 
levels were therefore considered together, as the distribu- 
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tions;°* these in phrases; phrases in clauses; 
clauses (or certain words) in full utterances. The 
members of each level are the elements in terms of 
which the level that includes it is described: mor- 
phemes are composed of phonemes, and so on. Two 
methods of description are therefore possible: the 
relative distribution of elements within the level 
which includes them; and break-down of a con- 
struction into the elements of which it is composed, 

Classification: The first process in mapping the 
distribution of elements is to classify together those 
which have the same distribution. Some of the 
phonemes which were grouped together in 11 also 
had similar morphophonemic relations in 11: the 
relation of pbtdkg and pbtdkg (11 2. 7), the 
grouping of “hh (ib. 5, 21, 24), of SSssz (19), of iu 
(9, 15), of eo (14), of % (5), the special position 
of ’ (1), of ? and %™ (4, 5), of - (2, 3, 11), of w 
(12), of n (28). The classification of morphemes 
correlates with the phoneme classes: roots are 
composed of C (except in CVC), patterns of V 
(and -), affixes and particles of C and V com- 
binations (suffixes may begin with a vowel, but 
prefixes and particles do not, since they may be 
preceded by #). It follows from this that not 
every morpheme is pronounceable by itself, or 
consists of phonemes which occur in succession 
(this also in the case of morphemes like ha-_:-). 
Furthermore, the grouping of morphemes into 
families, the members of which accompany each 
other, recurs in all the successive inclusive con- 
structions, from the word on: in the phrase the 
noun and verb families constitute different phrase 
types, and only the noun family has the construc- 
tion of following-words after the main words; in 
the clause the verb family occurs only in position 
0, the noun family in all positions; and it is from 
the two remaining families that the construction- 
initials come. 

Distribution: The remaining process is mapping 
the relative distribution of the classes (which have 
been set up in the first process). One relation 
which is used for this is relative order. Most 
elements have definite positions within the con- 
struction that includes them. A few, however, are 


tion of morphemes in words. If - is recognized at fewer 
points, the interval between - could be considered 4 
distinct level. 

58 No special juncture was recognized here to mark off 
one main word with its following words from another, 
because other features usually suffice to distinguish main 
words. This and the following level were therefore 
described together. 
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not linear in the succession of elements, i. e., they 
do not occur between one element and another, even 
though they have specific position. These are: ’, 
which is simultaneous with vowels; intonations (of 
questions, etc.) which were probably simultaneous 
with utterances; roots and patterns, which are 
intercalated with each other, forming together part 
of the linear succession ; the passive u-a morpheme 
which merely replaces vowels in other patterns; 
the jussive minus morpheme which drops phonemes 
from other morphemes. 

The other relation which occurs in distribution 
is coexistence of one element with another in the 
same construction. In each level there are specific 
groups of elements which accompany others. One 
of the chief common features is the non-occurrence 
of the same element twice in succession. Repeti- 
tion of an element does occur in the following cases : 
Two consonants may adjoin each other (but not 
the same consonant over). Two noun patterns 
(rarely, the same one over) may occur in one 
word. Several substantive phrases may adjoin each 
other in one clause (but rarely with the same 
initials, except wa-, wa_*-, ’0°-). 

In the phonology, the vowels presented a more 
patterned system than the consonants. In the 
morphology, the verb patterns are more fully or- 
ganized than the noun patterns. This is in part, 
but not wholly, due to the fuller grouping of 
morpheme variants for verbs than for nouns. 
However, the very fact that such grouping was 
possible for verbs indicates a close similarity be- 
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tween the distributions of verb patterns.** Note 
that most of the verb pattern variants were in the 
active _.w_ pattern. 

Returning to the other method, the analysis of a 
construction into its component elements, the fol- 
lowing relations are to be noted: 

Nuclearity: Certain elements are always present 
in a construction, while others sometimes occur and 
sometimes do not. E.g., in a word the stem is 
always present; affixes may not be. The position 
of the nuclear element (that which is always 
present) relative to the others follows: In the word, 
the stem may have other elements before it or after 
it. In words having more than one stem, the main 
stem (the one which participates in the i: m con- 
currence, end of vi 2) is the first: zagné--ha‘-- dm - 
hah- - “kami: m ‘ the wise elders of the people.’ In 
the phrase, the main word comes first, preceding 
the following words. In the clause the 0 position 
usually comes first. 

Scope: Each element in a construction applies 
over a certain part of the construction. Thus, in 
zagné- ha‘-- dm © above, the e- (variant of i: m) 
‘m. pl.’ applies to zagin, not to ‘am-. In general, 
each element applies only to the construction level 
in which it occurs, and within it up to the position 
where it could occur again (even if it does not). 
Thus the © ‘m. sg.’ after ‘am~ does not apply to 
zagin, for in that position it could occur again, 
replacing the e- as a member of i-m. Similarly 
the connective morphemes described in v1 3 apply 
only to the construction which they introduce. 


5¢ The weakest grouping of morpheme variants is that 


for ma--*; a different treatment of this morpheme 
group would yield a slightly different verb system. 
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Ir 1s a very usual convention in Sanskrit litera- 
ture to refer to persons or things by a stereotyped 
number which sometimes refers to the actual 
number in the group and is sometimes probably 
only an arbitrary number, though certainly with 
some factual foundation. European Indologists 
have shown remarkably little curiosity about these 
groups, though they offer considerable information. 
Hemacandra, whose writings cover an almost in- 
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credible range, is conspicuously devoted to this 
practice. No doubt his contemporaries understood 
his allusions. It is difficult now, even for Indians, 
to explain them all. 

As part of the wealth bestowed by Kubera on the 
native city of an Arhat, Hemacandra mentions 
“seventeen dhanyas.” These I finally located in 
the commentary by himself to Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhanacintamani 4. 234. They are given in a 
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quotation whose source I do not know. Grain 
(dhanya) is used in the wider sense of the word, 
as it is today in this country in statutory usage, 
which includes many plants besides the cereal 
grasses. I found also two lists of grains in Nemi- 
candra’s Pravacanasdroddhdara, a work antedating 
Hemacandra by perhaps a century, with a com- 
mentary belonging to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. One list has twenty-four grains and the 
other twenty-five. The commentary to the Kalpa- 
siitra, named Subodhika, gives a list of twenty- 
four grains which is apparently copied from the 
Pravacana’. 

These lists combined should give a fair picture 
of agriculture in Western India in the twelfth 
century and the same grains are cultivated today, 
with the possible exception of flax.* 


1. Vrihi, Oryza sativa, rice in general, but 
specifically rice that ripens during the rainy season. 
Rice is probably indigenous to India. According 
to De Candolle, the cultivation of rice in India is 
subsequent to that in China, but it has been a 
valued crop since the classic period. It is the 
chief article of food over a large part of India at 
the present time. According to Dutt, there are 


1 Needless to say, botanists do not always agree on the 
classification of these grains. Roxburgh has 52 species 
of Panicum, some of which are classified differently by 
others. Popular usage and vernacular names do not 
recognize the scientific distinctions between very similar 
species. Also, vernacular names sometimes denote 
different plants in different provinces. Generally speak- 
ing, the lexicons are of little assistance in botanical 
matters. An exception is Molesworth-Candy’s Marathi- 
English Dictionary (MC), which is a mine of informa- 
tion too often disregarded. For Gujarati I used Mehta’s 
Modern Gujarati-English Dictionary; for Hindi Bate’s 
Dictionary of the Hindee Language; and for Prakrit the 
Ardha-Magadhi Kosa (PE) and the Pdia-sadda-mahan- 
navo (PH). I found most useful the following: 
Dutt, Materia Medica of the Hindus. Calcutta, 1900. 
Forbes, Oriental Memoirs. London, 1834. 
Hemacandra, Abhidhdnacintaémani. Bhavnagar, 1919. 
Hemacandra, Abhidhadnacintémani, ed. Béhtlingk and 
Rieu. St. Petersburg, 1847. 

Imperial Gazeteer of India. 1909. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, 
Botanical Series, especially Vol. IV. 

Nemicandra, Pravecanasdéroddhadra. Bombay, 1922. 

Roxburgh, Flora Indica. Calcutta, 1874. 

Watt, The Commercial Products of India. 

1908. 

I have not been able to consult De Candolle at first 

hand. He is quoted from Watt and the Imperial Gazeteer. 


London, 
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three principal classes of rice: vrihi; sali, reaped 
during the winter; and sastika, grown in the hot 
weather and reaped within sixty days of its sowing. 


2. Yava, Hordeum vulgare, barley. This hag 
been cultivated in some of its forms from the 
remotest times. Watt and MW think yava was 
originally a general term for ‘ grain’ and was later 
restricted to barley, which must have been an 
important grain. It is still a very important crop 
in India. 


3. Masira, Lens esculenta (Roxb. Cicer lens), 
lentil. De Candolle thinks it was originally intro- 
duced into India from Egypt and says it was 
known as an article of food from the most ancient 
times. At present it is cultivated all over India, 


4. Godhima, Triticum vulgare, wheat. The 
cultivation of wheat is prehistoric. Dutt considers 
one variety indigenous to India. Literary refer- 
ences show that it has been known in India from 
an early date, though Watt speaks of the silence 
of European authors regarding the cultivation of 
wheat in India “ until well into the 18th, if not 
to the beginning of the 19th century.” 


5. Mudga, Phaseolus radiatus, Linn., kidney- 
bean, ‘green gram.’ It is the Hindi ming and 
Gujarati mag. There is confusion in the lexicons 
and even in botanical works in the names for 
mudga and masa (see below). This is caused by 
Roxburgh’s transposition of the original Linnean 
names. They are the ones now used by Indian 
botanists. Mudga is a valuable pulse, widely eaten. 


6. Masa, Phaseolus mungo, Linn., kidney-bean, 
‘black gram.’ Its most common vernacular name 
is the Hindi wrad, Guj. adad. Watt says there are 
two varieties of urad: “one with large black seeds 
and the other with small greenish seeds, and these 
correspond very possibly with P. mungo proper 
and the variety Roxburghii.” Urad is the most 
valued of all Indian pulses. It is extremely palat- 
able and is one of the many excellent native foods 
ignored by Europeans. It is the main ingredient 
of a thin biscuit called papata, a staple article of 
food in Gujarat. P. mungo and P. radiatus are 
indigenous to India. 


%. Tila, Sesamum indicum, sesame. De Can- 
dolle thinks the “ plant was introduced into India 
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from Sunda isles at a period prior to the Aryan 
invasion.” Watt says few, if any, of the early 
European travelers in India mention the plant or 
its oil. He says it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Ak- 
pari (1590), so it has been an “ important crop for 
300 years.” Forbes * speaks of its extensive culti- 
vation for oil in his time. Its oil and castor oil 
are the most esteemed, he says. 


8. Canaka, Cicer arietinum, chick-pea, the 
common or Bengal gram of India. It is commonly 
used as food for horses. Its name comes from the 
Portuguese word for grain, gréo. The word does 
not occur, so far as known, in the oldest Sanskrit 
or Prakrit literature, but does in Susruta. Watt 
thinks it is not indigenous, but may have been 
introduced very early. 


9, Anava. This presents difficulties. I have 
not been able to find any occurrence of the word 
except in these lists of grain and in the Deéi- 
nimamala (1. 52). Hemacandra defines it in the 
Desi® as ‘ Salibheda,’ but it is probable that sali 
here is grain in general. The PE takes it to be 


yavanala, juaér, Sorghum vulgare (Andropogon 
sorghum, Holcus sorghum), great millet. Judr is 


one of the most important foods of India and it 
would be strange for it to be omitted from the list. 
The commentator to the Pravacana® interprets it 
as ‘ yugandhari,’ which I do not find quoted in any 
lexicon. 

10. Priyangu, Setaria italica (Panicum itali- 
cum), Italian millet. Generally considered not 
indigenous, though cultivated from a very early 
time. Kangu (a Sanskrit synonym, also), cina 
and ralé are common vernacular names, according 
to Watt, but cina is properly P. miliaceum. 


11. Kodrava, Paspalum scrobiculatum, kodo 
millet. It is a native of India and is cultivated 
during the rainy season. Its extensive cultivation 
is accounted for by the fact that it will grow in 
very poor soil. It is used as a human food, but in 
some seasons is poisonous. Damp weather at har- 
vest time, a damp season, and damp soil are said 
to produce the poisonous kind. 


12. Mayusthaka (or mayasthaka), Phaseolus 
acontifolius, the aconite-leaved kidney-bean. This 
is eaten as a vegetable and dal, and also is used as 


* Oriental Memoirs, II, p. 36. 
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a valuable fodder. Its Hindi name is moth, Guj. 
math, and Forbes speaks of ‘ mutt’ and gram being 
the most nutritious food for cattle. 


13. Sali, Oryza sativa, rice that is grown under 
water and reaped during winter. See vrihi above. 


14. Adhaki, Cajanus indicus (Roxb. Cytisus 
cajan), pigeon-pea. Not a native of India. It 
seems not to be mentioned in any of the early 
Sanskrit works, but it occurs in SuSruta. It also 
occurs in the Prajidpandsiitra, so it was probably 
known in India by the first century A. D., perhaps 
much earlier. The pigeon-pea is cultivated exten- 
sively in all tropical countries, because it is avail- 
able during the hot weather. Another Sanskrit 
name for the pulse is twvari, which occurs also in 
Hindi, though arahar is more commonly used. In 
Guj. tuwvar and in Marathi tdar are the usual 
names. 


15. Kalaya, Pisum, pea. Watt calls attention 
to the fact that it must be distinguished from 
Lathyrus sativus, which it resembles. The con- 
fusion is of long standing, evidently. In his com- 
mentary to Abhi. 4. 236, Hemacandra gives triputa 
as another name of kalaya. Triputa seems to be 
Lathyrus certainly. Matar, which is properly 
the pea, is also applied to Lathyrus. In Gujarati 
it seems to be used indiscriminately. The Pra- 
vacana® interprets kaléya as triputa, “ others 
canakika” (p. 296) and describes it also as 
“vrttacanaka.” Watt points out the importance 
of distinguishing between Pisum and Lathyrus 
and says: “The wedge-shaped pea of the present 
plant (Lathyrus sativus), flattened on two sides 
and marbled on the surface, should easily be dis- 
tinguished from all the peas or pulses of India, 
except perhaps gram (Cicer arietinum) ; but while 
gram is somewhat triangular in section, it is 
prominently tapered below into a beak and is 
devoid of the marbling of Lathyrus.” Watt’s 
remarks explain the “ canakika of others ” and the 
“yrttacanaka” of the Pravacana’. 


16. Kulattha, Dolichos biflorus, horse-gram. 
Watt says: “In popular works on economic pro- 
ducts the horse-gram of Madras is viewed as D. 
uniflorus, and under either of these names (D. 
uniflorus or D. biflorus) a pulse is described as 
grown in almost every district in India, but chiefly 
in Madras and Bombay.” This horse-gram of 
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Madras must be distinguished from the Bengal 
gram, the Cicer arietinum, the true gram of India, 
and both must be distinguished from Lathyrus 
sativus. The chief use of D. biflorus is as a cattle 
food, but it is also eaten by the poorer classes, as 
it is a very cheap pulse. 


17%. Sana, Cannabis sativa, hemp. Probably not 
an indigenous plant. There is considerable dis- 
cussion whether Sana in the older works refers to 
the true hemp, Cannabis sativa, or to Bengal san, 
Crotalaria juncea. The most common current 
name for the true hemp is bhang, a name that 
goes as far back as the Atharvaveda. Hemacandra 
gives Sana and bhanga as synonyms (Abhi. 4. 245, 
also matulint). Watt thinks sana was in use to 
denote the true hemp at the time of early Mogul 
emperors. “ But while gana—a fibre—occurs in 
the Institutes of Manu (probably of date 100 to 
500 A.D.) and in some of the later Sanskrit 
works, it apparently denotes Crotalaria rather than 
Cannabis. It would thus seem as if the word sana 
to denote the true hemp had been a comparatively 
modern usage.” Watt also quotes from Dr. K. 
Garde of Poona, who says: “ Later Sanskrit com- 
mentators and lexicographers interpret bhang as 
shana, the Bengal sunn plant (Crotalaria juncea), 
which has been known in India from time im- 
memorial as a plant-yielding fibre.” I can not 
follow this reasoning. Since bhang has always 
denoted the true hemp, it would seem that the 
commentators were interpreting Sana as Cannabis, 
not interpreting bhang as Crotalaria. I think there 
can be no doubt that Hemacandra intends sana 
and bhanga to refer to the true hemp, as the plant 
referred to is included in this list of grains. Can- 
nabis produces edible seeds and the well known 
narcotic. Crotalaria has no edible products. Rox- 
burgh quotes Hardwicke as saying that in the 
mountains above Hardwar a coarse cloth is made 
from the bark of Cannabis. 

The Pravacana° lists these, with the exception of 
anava, cana and mayusthaka. In addition it 
names: 


1. Yavayava, a kind of barley. 


2. Cavalaka (Pk. cavalaya). Cavalaka or cavala 
is not quoted in the Sanskrit lexicons. It is ob- 
viously the Marathi cavald, the Gujarati cold, 
which are names for the Vigna catjang (Dolichos 
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sinensis), the cow-pea. Barbati and lobiyad are 
other common vernacular names. There is some 
popular confusion between Dolichos lablab and Y, 
catjang. Through lobiyd is applied to D. lablab 
and loosely to any pulse by Indian market gar- 
deners, it especially denotes the present plant, 
according to Watt, and he reserves the name for 
V. catjang. 


3. Krsnacanaka, black chick-pea. Watt speaks 
of various forms of the chick-pea, indicated by the 
different colors of the pea. See cana above. How- 
ever, the Pravacana® commentary describes it as 
round without a point. 


4. Valla, Dolichos lablab, the climbing bean. 
This is the Gujarati val, (Watt wall). Another 
Sanskrit name is nispdéva. Watt thinks it is prob- 
ably indigenous. It is a garden plant and is not a 
regular field crop. 


5. Atasi, Linum usitatissimum, common flax. 
Uma and ksumé are synonyms. (Abhi. 4. 245). 
Watt calls attention to the fact that, though the 
cloth made from ksumd is regularly interpreted as 
‘linen,’ flax was not used when he wrote (about 
forty years ago) to make cloth, but only to produce 
linseed and linseed oil. He thinks kswmd may 
have originally denoted some other fibre. Forbes * 
speaks of flax being cultivated by many villages 
for the oil. 


6. Latva (Pk. latta), Carthamus tinctorius, 
safflower. Though better known for its dye, saf- 
flower also produces oil and edible seeds, and the 
young shoots are eaten. 


%. Koradisaka (kodisaga), a kind of kodrava. 
See above, no. 11. Roxburgh gives koradiisa 
simply as a synonym of kodrava, but, as the com- 
mentator takes them to be different and as they 
both occur in one list, they are probably different 
varieties. 


8. Barathi, the Pravacana®’s commentary’s in- 
terpretation of the Pk. varatta. It is said to be 


* Oriental Memoirs, II, p. 36. In this connection 
news item from India is of interest. In Indian Informa- 
tion, August 15, 1940, published by the Government of 
India, there is an announcement of the approval of 4 
government scheme for growing flax. Seed was purchased 
in Holland. Guarantees to cultivators are designed to 
discount risks attendant on the growing of a new and 
unfamiliar crop. (Italics mine.) 
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‘ well-known.’ It is presumably the Marathi barati, 
which Gamme says is Setaria glauca as a grain 
crop; as a grass crop it is called bhadli. MC defines 
barati as a ‘ grass-grain included amongst trna- 
dhanya. It is white and small and it resembles vari 
or rala.’ Vari is Coix barbata, and rd/a Panicum 
italicum, according to MC. But Watt gives ‘ vari, 
wadi’ as vernacular names of Panicum miliaceum. 


9. Siddhartha, Brassica campestris, Indian colza 
or sarson. Hemacandra (Abhi. 4. 246) gives 
$vetasarsapa as a synonym, and siddhartha is called 
‘white mustard’ by the lexicons. But it is not 
Brassica alba. Sarson is widely cultivated in 
India. 


10. Ralaka, ‘a kind of kangu,’ Setaria italica, 
M. rala. See priyangu above. 


11. Milaka, Raphanus sativus, radish. Watt 
says that it is cultivated throughout the plains of 
India and in the Himalayas up to 10,000 feet. He 
does not say whether it was indigenous or not, nor 
when it was introduced. The PH cites it from the 
Prajiapandsiitra, so it must have been known for 
about 2000 years, at least. 

The third list, Pravacana® 1004 f., which appears 
to be copied in the commentary to Kalpasitra 89, 
adds four new grains: 


1, Sastika, sixty-day rice. See vrihi above. 


2. Triputaka (tiugada), Lathyrus sativus, 
chickling-vetch. This is the pulse with which 
Pisum is often confused. See kalaya above. It is 
generally fed to cattle but among the poor it is 
eaten in the place of the better pulses. If eaten 
continuously for some time, it causes a form of 
paralysis, Lathyrism. Its common vernacular 
names are teora, tiwra and, in Bombay, lang. 


3. Iksu (Pk. ikkhu, ucchi), Saccharum offici- 
narum, sugar-cane. Very extensively cultivated. 
References to fields of sugar-cane are very common. 
Watt thinks that sugar-cane cultivation originated 
in South Asia, if not in India, but it has never 
been found wild in India, nor any other place. 


4. Dhainyaka, Coriandrum sativum, coriander. 
Cultivated over India in the cold season. 

Although this list adds only four new grains, it 
furnishes a number of different names for the same 
grains. Harimantha occurs, which Hemacandra 
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(Abhi. 4. 237) gives as a synonym of cana. The 
Pravacana® commentator, however, specifies krsna- 
canaka. According to Watt, harimandakam is 
used at present in Tamil for the Cicer arietinum 
(cana). In this list nispava (nipphadva) is Doli- 
chos lablab ; Silinda is Hemacandra’s mayusthaka, 
Phaseolus acontifolius; rajamdsa is another name 
for Vigna catjang. Hemacandra’s anava occurs in 
this list (anua). Assuming that anava is Sor- 
ghum vulgare, there are only two grains omitted 
from these lists that one might expect to be in- 
cluded: cina and syamaka. Though both these 
names occur in the Abhidhdnacintamani, they may 
not have been widely cultivated at that time. Both 
of them are considered inferior grains, which may 
also have been a reason for their omission. 


Cina is generally identified with Panicum milia- 
ceum, common millet. But the Gujarati lexicon 
defines cino as ‘a poor kind of produce, the third 
crop from a field in the same year,’ and calls it P. 
miliare. Watt says that P. miliare (little millet) 
forms together with kodon (kodrava) the crop 
generally taken from the poorest land in the 
village. Incidentally, Roxburgh says of both P. 
miliaceum and P. miliare that they “ are generally 
cultivated on an elevated, light, rich soil.” Watt 
gives cina as one of the vernacular names for S. 
italica as well as P. miliaceum and Gamme says 
that cino is used in Sind for a variety of 8. italica. 


Syamaka, P. frumentaceum, poor-man’s millet, 
is called by Hemacandra ‘ jaghanyo vrihih’ (Abhi. 
4, 242). It is the banti of Gujarat. It is the 
quickest growing of all millets and in some locali- 
ties can be harvested six weeks after sowing. It is 
consumed chiefly by the poorer classes. It is men- 
tioned in the Bower manuscript. 

Two other grains, which are widely cultivated 
at the present time, can not be identified with any 
of the grains in these lists nor have they any 
Sanskrit names, so far as I can ascertain: Eleusine 
coracana, rigi, a small millet, and Pennisetum 
typhoideum (Roxb. Panicum spicatum), bdjra, 
spiked millet. Roxburgh speaks of both of these 
as cultivated extensively on the Coromandel coast. 
They were both well-known in Gujarat in the time 
of Forbes. However, he calls Eleusine coracana 
‘ nutchnee,’ the Coromandel term, or ‘ boutah’ ( ?). 





IBN BARUN’S CONTRIBUTION TO COMPARATIVE HEBREW PHILOLOGY 


PincHos WECHTER 
PHILADELPHIA 


1. Ibn Bariin’s background. 


OF THE various aids? employed by biblical 
textual criticism, that of comparative Semitic 
philology has always been of great usefulness. 
This is especially true with regard to Arabic 
which, because of the multiplicity of its gram- 
matical forms and the richness of its vocabulary, 
can contribute much to biblical exegesis, 

That such advantage was already, though dimly, 
recognized by some Jewish expositors of the Oral 
Law of the second and third centuries, is shown 
by their sporadic attempts to explain some biblical 
words * by comparing them with what seemed to 
them to be Arabic equivalents. However, these 


*The four generally accepted methods employed by 
textual criticism are based on: 1) a careful study of the 
ancient versions, 2) conjectural emendation, 3) some 
metrical theory, and 4) comparative Semitic philology. 
For a succinct discussion of the merits of each of these 
methods, see Joseph Reider, “ The Present State of Text- 
ual criticism of the Old Testament,” Heb, Un. Coll. Ann. 
7. 285-315. 

2 Altogether fourteen biblical words are explained with 
the aid of Arabic. Their explanation is occasionally 
prefaced by the words: ..., 98 7335 "YT? TI 8? 
“Our teachers did not know what the meaning of .. . 
was.” See Rosh Hashanah 26b and Megillah 18a. That 
they were considered Arabisms is indicated by the pre- 
ceding words: ... PMNS ND IYI PUP K III and 
NIT Dy yiw?. These opinions are usually cited by 
R. Levi (3rd century C. E.) or quoted in his name by 
Joshua of Siknin. For those quoted also in the names 
of R. Aqiba (flourished during the first decades of the 
2nd century c.£.), R. Simeon bar Laqish (3rd century 
c.E) and R. Eleazar bar Simeon (end of 2nd century 
0.£), see Rosh Hashanah 26a and Lam. Rabba 30. 3. 

8It is now generally admitted that most of these 
words are traceable to the Nabatean dialect only; a few, 
however, are genuinely Arabic. Only one example will 
be cited here. In his endeavor to explain 33%) (Cant. 
4. 1. 4) R. Levi declared it an Arabism. %\9 “DN 
“O18 S799 MIS WD 797 93 PS SW Ay nw? 
‘9 TY3N (Cant. Rabba 4. 4) “R. Levi said: It is Arabic. 
If one wants to say ‘make room for me’ he says ’ab‘ad 
li.” He is undoubtedly referring to Arabic ba‘uda “to 
be remote, far away ” which in the fourth form (’ab‘ada) 
has a transitive signification “to remove, take away.” 
The entire phrase 41%? Ty3D (l.c.) was interpreted 
by R. Levi: “ Remove thy veil,” a request natural in the 
mouth of a lover eager to behold the comeliness of his 


few comparisons, preserved in the Talmudic and 
Midrashic literatures * constitute but meager be- 
ginnings of a practice which later became pre- 
dominant among those Jewish scholars who lived 
in Arabic speaking countries. 

In the countries conquered by the Mohamme- 
dan forces, the subject peoples, whether accepting 
Islam or preferring, on the payment of a special 
tax, to abide in their old religious beliefs, were 
confronted with new political and cultural condi- 
tions which led them to learn the Arabic lan- 
guage.° To what extent this language permeated 
the cultural life of the Jews may be gauged by the 
need for an Arabic translation of the Scriptures 
which was readily supplied by Saadia at the re- 
quest of his friends. The Geonim, the spiritual 
leaders of the Babylonian diaspora and the heads 
of the Talmudical academies, composed their nu- 
merous commentaries on the Bible, Mishnah, and 
Talmud in Arabic since these were intended for 
the common people who spoke Arabic and whose 
knowledge of Hebrew was slight.’ Furthermore, 


beloved. However, the validity of comparing a Hebrew 


particle Ty39 to an Arabic verbal form (’ab‘id!) is 
very questionable. 

* For a detailed study of all comparisons, see A. Briill, 
Fremdsprachliche Redensarten . . . 40-47; A. Cohen, 
Arabisms in Rabbinic Literature, JQR NS 3. 221-233; 
W. Bacher, Die Aggada der Amoriier, 2. 303, n. 3 and 
S. Krauss, Talmudische Nachrichen tiber Arabien, ZDMG 
70 (1916), 321-353, especially 338-349. 

’ The various reasons for the study of Arabic by the 
conquered peoples are discussed by Hitti, History of the 
Arabs (1937), 241. 

* Wa-innama ‘arsamtu hada ’l-kitaba li-anna ba‘da 
'l-ragibina sa’alani ‘an ’ufrida basita naggi 't-tawrati fi 
kitdbin mufradin (i.e. to separate the translated biblical 
text from the accompanying commentary) . . . fa-ra’aytu 
‘anna 'l-ladi sa’alahu min ddlika fihi salahun li-yasma'a 
’s-sdmi-‘iina ma‘ani ’t-tawrdti ... From Saadia’s Arabic 
introduction to the Pentateuch. See Oeuvres, ed. J. 
Derenbourg 1. 4. 

7 Instructive in this respect is the accusation made by 
Salmon ben Yerdham (10th century). In his commen- 
tary on the first chapter of the book of Lamentations 
he complains of the neglect of Hebrew by his contem- 
poraries in the following words: Fa-nahnu 'l-ladi kullu 
yawmin kam p\3\y) nartakibu wa-kam ma‘asi tajri land 
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in answering the queries addressed to them by 
yarious Jewish communities from far away lands 
they employed Arabic. Thus a rich exegetical and 
Responsa literature grew up.° 

Philological studies, however, were also not 
neglected. Stimulated by the zeal displayed by 
the Arabs in their painstaking study of all the 
niceties of their language*® and confronted with 
the practical task of counteracting the influence 
of their vociferous Karaitic opponents, the Jewish 
scholars turned their attention towards a methodi- 
cal study of the Scriptures based on rational 
exegesis and grammatical analysis of biblical He- 


wa-nahnu muktalitina bi-’'l O99)3 wa-mutamattilina bi- 
‘af'dlihim wa-qasadné nata‘allumu lugatahum bi-’n- 
nahwi wa-nunfiqu 'd-dardhima hattd nata‘allumahd wa- 
natruka ‘ilma WiDr Tw9 wa-l-bahta ‘an 948 FYYD- 
“And we who commit daily so many sins and acts of 
disobedience. For we mingle among the nations and 
imitate their actions. We strive to learn their lan- 
guage in accordance with the rules of grammar spending 
our money that we may master it. We thus forsake the 
study of the Holy Tongue and (neglect) the investiga- 
tion of the divine precepts.” See his commentary on 
Lam. 1. 8., ed. Salomon Feuerstein xxx]; cf. also Pinsker, 
Liq. Qad., Appendix 130 (end) and 134, The same 
neglect of the Hebrew language by the Jews of Spain 
was poignantly felt by some of their Hebrew poets. See 
especially Solomon Ibn Gabirol (born in Malaga ec. 1021, 
died in Valencia c. 1058) who complains of the reproach 
cast at him by his contemporaries for writing his poems 
in Hebrew: —3}9 DY IND ‘My Pa wo OASws 
“s9pwS Two Ar °D yows) Dy Maw iD.” see 
Bialik and Ravnitzki’s 2nd ed. 1. 5. 26-27; ef. also Al- 
Harizi’s Tahkemoni (ed. Paul de Lagarde, Géttingen 
1883), introduction 5, 19, 26, 30; his first Maqaima 10-15 
and especially chap. 4. 11. 

*Pin%n M732 OINIA 3 VA OAMINS - - - 
PNW MIIApP 9D) May “93 OMT - - - Wypows 
Way AD 37 WD - NAT NWI OMIT --- 
PDT NWI3 TWIN AWA TDI SIpHA MHDY 
SoD ---. PINWA MDwN--- ONIN 3M OI 


see Judah Ibn, SAA 79D OID WH OyA Iw 
Tibbon’s (died ec. 1190) introduction to his Hebrew 


translation of Bahya’s Kitabu ‘l-Hidayati ‘ila Fara’ida 
‘l-Kulibi (Hebrew title: Hobdt Ha-Lebabdt); cf. also 
Munk, Notice Sur R. Saadia Gaon 4, and Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit. d. Jud. XXIV. 

*For a detailed enumeration of the various gram- 
matical schools among the Arabs, see G. Fliigel, Die 
grammatische Schulen der Araber, Leipzig, 1862. Ilus- 
trative of the learned discussions between the Basra 
and Kifa grammarians is ’Abu’l Bakr Al-’Anbiri’s 
compilation of one hundred and eighteen grammatical 
controversial points disputed by them (Kitdbu ‘l-insdfi 
fi masd’ila 'l-kilafi bayna 'n-nahwiyyina 'l-basriyyina wa- 
‘l-kiifiyyina). See Gotthold Weil, Die grammatische 
Streitfragen der Basrer und Kufer. 
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brew. In their search for a better insight into the 
sometime cryptic biblical phrases, these scholars 
did not hesitate to turn their knowledge of Arabic 
to good advantage and, whenever necessary, ex- 
plained a biblical word by comparing it to an 
Arabic equivalent. This marks the beginning of 
comparative Hebrew philology.’° 

It must be noted, however, that the very nature 
of the work of these mediaeval Arabic speaking 
Jewish savants necessarily limited the extent of 
their contributions to comparative Hebrew phi- 
lology. Primarily interested in Hebrew gram- 
mar, lexicography, and biblical exegesis, they 
naturally concentrated upon those subjects, utiliz- 
ing their knowledge of Arabic in such measure 
only as it enabled them the better to penetrate into 
the particular field of their investigation. The 


numerous Hebrew-Arabic comparisons contained 
in their grammatical," lexicographical,’* and exe- 
getical ** works, are therefore fragmentary and 
lacking in scientific approach. 


*° That the comparison, however, of the sacred tongue 
to Arabic should have been frowned upon in certain 
circles of Spanish Jewry, is easy to perceive. Thus, 
Menahem, the first to compose in Hebrew a lexicon com- 
prising the Hebrew and Aramaic roots found in the Bible 
(Mahbereth, ed. Filipowski, London, 1854) fought shy 
of Arabic comparisons. Moreover, Hayyij, justly styled 
by Ibn Ezra “ the first of Hebrew grammarians ” (Intro- 
duction to Moznayim), and who did not hesitate to 
compose his grammatical works in Arabic, limited his 
Hebrew-Arabic comparisons to the single observation 
that the ’Alep in K)59M (Jos. 10. 24) and ISN (Is. 


28. 12) is similar to the Elif at the end of the masculine 
plural perfect of Arabic verbs. See Kitaibu ‘l-Lin, ed. 
Morris Jastrow 19ff. (For a refutation by Ibn Janah 
of this supposed similarity, see Kitabu ‘l-Luma‘ 293. 
8ff.). As to Ibn Janaih’s own determination to utilize 
Arabic whenever necessary for a proper interpretation of 
a Hebrew root, see ib. 7. 1-6, and Usil 130. 14-22. A 
similar attitude coupled with an apology is found with 
Ibn Bal‘am, see Gloses sur Isaie, ed. J. Derenbourg 
134 ff. on Is. 59. 13. 

11 For the numerous Hebrew-Arabic comparisons in 
Ibn Janaih’s grammar (KL. = Kitaibu ‘l-Luma‘, ed. J 
Derenbourg, Paris 1896) and lexicon (Usil = Kitaébu 
"l-Usiil, ed. Ad. Neubauer, Oxford 1875), see Bacher, Die 
hebriisch-arabische Sprachvergleichung. 

12Jn addition to those of Ibn Janih’s, numerous com- 
parisons are found in David ben Abraham’s Kitab Jami‘ 
‘|-"Alfaz (ed. S. L. Skoss, 1 letters f]{-, Philadelphia 
1936, subsequently to be referred to as DbA). Some of 
these comparisons were discussed by Pinsker, Liq. Qad. 
142-148 and Bacher, op. cit., 72-78. 

18 Almost every commentary contains some Hebrew- 
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Furthermore, even the two treatises specifically 
devoted to a comparison between the Hebrew and 
the Arabic languages, both fell short of the mark: 
the one composed by Diinash Ibn Tamim was en- 
tirely devoted to lexical similarities, completely 
neglecting those of a grammatical nature,'* while 
the other, composed by Judah Ibn Qoreish,” 
touched only slightly upon such similarities.'* 


Arabic comparisons. For those in Judah Ibn Bal‘am’s 
published commentaries, see S. Poznatiski, ZDMG 70 
(1916) 449-476 and ZA 26 (1913) 38-60. 

** Of the limited scope of this lost treatise we learn 
from Moses Ibn Ezra (12th century) who states that it 
embraced similarities of a lexicographical nature only. 
(Fi taqdrubi ‘l-lugati kdssatan dina ’n-nahwi). Cf. 
Munk, Notice sur Abou’l Walid 58 note, and Kokowzoff, 
Muwazanah, Russian text 4 n. line 17 ff. Abraham Ibn 
Ezra (llth century) simply states: 72 DTS TN 
35y) By Pw ANyo DD Awy 739 DON 
(introduction to Moznayim). For the author’s state- 
ment on its contents and plan, see Gross, Menahem ben 
Sariiq 53 n. 2; Kokowzoff, Muwazanah, Russian text 20 
n. 34; Poznatski, [RIP WIN 190. The following 
authors quote this work: 1) Judah Ibn Bal‘am in his 
commentary on: a) Deut. 28. 27 (See Fuchs, Studien 
XX) and b) 1 Sam. 5. 6 (quoted by Poznatski (ib.) 
from the unedited commentary citing the explanation of 
the Qeré p°)M% and the Ketib p%95y the latter of 


which signifies a disease which affects women’s pudenda: 
wa-qala Dinas ibn Tamim *inna kitdbata Ox9by li-kawni 


ODI fi lugati 'l-‘arabi da’un yusibu ’n-nisd’a fi qubu- 
lihinna; 2) Ibn Baran, Muwazanah s. vv. \\f{ and 595; 
3) Moses Ibn Ezra, op. cit. 219 (quoted by Poznafski, 
ib.) citing his comment on Is. 11. 14, which he rejects, 
however, as “far-fetched and remote” (’Ab‘adu wa- 
’ashaqu); 4) Abraham Ibn Ezra in: a) his long com- 
mentary on Gen. 1. 31, see Friedlander, Essays on 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, 2nd Series 4. 33, and b) his com- 
mentary on Gen. 38. 9 designating his interpretation of 
MIN Mmv’) as nonsensical, and c) his commentary on 
Eccles. 12. 5 where he rejects the opinion that 73}}3NN 
is a diminutive, since such a form is non-existent in 
Hebrew; 5) Tanhum Yerushalmi in his commentary on 
1Sam. 5. 6, ed. Haarbruecker; 6) Samuel ha-Naggid in 
his Kitabu ‘l-’Istigna’i the fragmentary remains of which 
were published by Kokowzoff, Noviye Materiali, texts 
207-224. See p. 217 s. v. ys: bn Tamim ‘amén 'amén = 
haqqan haqqan “the words 'Amén, ’Amén (Num. 5, 22; 
Ne. 8. 6) mean: Verily, verily”; 7) the anonymous 
commentary on Psalms in connection with =9¥3M (Ps. 
77. 18): Ibn Tamim al-husdsu wa-hiya ’s-sahdbu ’s- 
sari‘atu ’l-qalilatu ‘l-ma’i “ Ibn Tamim says: [the biblical 
word] is the equivalent of Arabic husds “fast moving 
clouds containing but little water.” See Noviye Ma- 
teriali, Russian Text 96 end of n. 3 to 95. 

15 This treatise, preceded by an introduction in which 
the Jews of Fez were urged to study the Targum 
(Aramaic), is divided into three parts: the first em- 
bodied all biblical roots (at present only letters ’Alep- 
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It was not until the end of the eleventh century 
that comparative Hebrew philology became en- 
riched by a valuable contribution ** which holds 
the interest of even the modern student of com- 
parative Semitics. This was “ The Book of Com- 
parison between the Hebrew and the Arabic Lan- 
guages,” ** devoted to a thoroughgoing treatment 
not only of the lexical but also of the grammatical 
similarities between the two languages. It was 
divided into two parts: the first containing a com- 
parative grammar,’® the second a lexicon in which 
all biblical roots having Arabic equivalents were 
alphabetically arranged.?° 

Unfortunately, this work is extant in fragmen- 
tary form only. Its considerable remains, how- 
ever, warrant the suggestion that it must have 


Kap and two words s. v. Téu) which are to be explained 
with the aid of Aramaic; the second discusses the rare 
biblical words which are found in the Mishna and 
Talmud; the third comprises a discussion of the simi- 
larity between the Hebrew and the Arabic languages. 
See Epistola de studii Targum utilitatae ete., ed. 
Bargés et Goldberg, Paris 1857. 

*° Only four grammatical phenomena common to both 
Hebrew and Arabic were included by Ibn Qoreish in his 
comparative treatise. They are: 1) The four preforma- 
tives ’Alep, Yod, Tau and Nin (Hurifu ’l-mabddi’) 
employed as pronominal prefixes in the Imperfect of both 
languages; 2) The similar formation of the Hithpa’‘el 
in verbs beginning with the letters Sin, Samek, Sade, 
Zayin (Hurifu 'l-awsdti); 3) The pronominal suffixes 
in the Perfect, Imperfect and Imperative of both lan- 
guages (Hurifu ’l-’dwakiri); 4) The similar functions 
of the letters Bet, Yod, Kap, Lamed, Mém (Hurifu 'l- 
mufradati) as well as functions of the Lamed peculiar 
to Arabic or Hebrew only. See op. cit. 93-105. 

17 An edition, accompanied by a partial Russian trans- 
lation, of this treatise was produced by the Russian 
orientalist, Paul Kokowzoff. Designated as vol. 1 of a 
series entitled: “ History of Mediaeval Hebrew Philology 
and Hebrew-Arabic Literature” (K_ istorii srednevie- 
kovoy yevreiskoy filologii i yevreiskoy-arabskoy litera- 
turi), it bears the title (translated from the Arabic): 
kniga sravneniya yevreiskavo yazika s arabskim = The 
Book of Comparison between the Hebrew and the Arabic 
languages, St. Petersburg, 1893 (hereafter referred to 
as Muwizanah). Additional fragments of this treatise 
were subsequently published by Kokowzoff in vol. II of 
his series, Noviye Materiali (New Materials) Petrograd, 
1916, Texts 153-172 (hereafter referred to as NM). 

28 Such a title appears at the beginning of the intro- 
duction to the second part of the fragmentary Book of 
Comparison Al-juz’u ’t-tani min kitdbi 'l-muwdzanati 
bayna ’l-lugati ’l-‘ibraniyyati wa-l-‘a [rabiyyati]. See 
Muwazanah, text 23. 

1° Tb., text 1-22. 

2° Tb., 26-98 and NM, texts 157-172. 
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represented the acme of comparative philological 
research attained by that part of mediaeval Jewry 
which lived in Moslem Spain. The author of this 
treatise was, as Kokowzoff has demonstrated," the 
Spanish Jew, Ishaq ** Abi Ibrahim Ibn Barin. 


2. The Life of Ibn Bariin and his cultural activity. 


Very few particulars concerning Ibn Bariin can 
be gathered from the Book of Comparison. The 
few remarks, which have been preserved, supple- 
mented by those made by Moses Ibn Ezra, suffice 
to reconstruct some pertinent facts about his life 
and about the composition of his treatise. 

To begin with, while neither the year of his 
birth nor that of his death is known, it is safe to 
say that he was no longer alive in 1128. This is 
gathered from the fact that in his book on the 
history and theory of the Neo-Hebraic poetry,”* a 
work which must have been composed shortly after 
1128, Moses Ibn Ezra speaks of Ibn Barin as 
already deceased.”® 

The approximate date of the composition of the 
Book of Comparison may be established from the 
fact that Judah Ibn Bal‘am, who was still alive 
between 1080 and 1090 ** and his contemporary, 
Moses Ibn Chiquitilla, are both mentioned in it 


*17b., Russian Text 2-6. 

That this was his Hebrew name—Abi Ibrahim 
having been his Arabic surname—is evidenced by the 
word >My which appears in the poem dedicated to him 
by Judah Ha-Levi, see the latter’s Diwan, ed. H. Brody 
1. 8. 30. This poem was first published by Dukes in 

M$* 935i5 24. 20-21. The 4355 which occurs there 

as long been established by Steinschneider to have been 
an error for 7355. 

*°The Arabic title is: Kitabu ’l-muhddarati wa-’l- 
mudakarati. This work has been only partly edited. 
The second chapter has been included by H. Hirschfeld 
in his “ Arabic Chrestomathy with Hebrew characters ” 
London 1892, 61-63. The first four chapters were edited 
by Kokowzoff in 1895. A monograph on the contents of 
this book and the sources of the many Arabic proverbs 
and poetical verses strewn in it was written by Martin 
Schreiner in REJ 21. 98-117, 22. 62-81, 236-249. A 
Hebrew translation under the title Sirat Yiéra’él was 
made by Benzion Halper, Leipzig 1924. 

** See Graetz, Geschichte VI n. 1. 

**Wa-‘allala "Aba ‘Ibrahim bnu Barina rahimahu 
‘l-lahu hada ’t-tasdbaha ‘l-ladi bayna hddihi 't-talati 
'L-lugati bi-gayri hada ’t-ta'lili. See Steinschneider, Catl. 
re Heb. Bodl. 1335-1336 and Muwazanah, Russian text 

note. 

*° See Fuchs, Studien iiber ibn Bal‘am 16-17. 
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as already deceased.?’ It therefore could not have 
been composed prior to the last two decades of the 
eleventh century. 

That Ibn Bariin was still a young man when he 
composed his Book of Comparison is evidenced by 
his only extant poem dedicated to the great me- 
diaeval poet, Moses Ibn Ezra.** Beginning with 
the words DIM OMASy wD Tio ANp “0, take 
thou the Diwan of the languages of the Hebrews 
and the Arabs” and obviously composed on the 
occasion of presenting his comparative treatise to 
Moses Ibn Ezra, it ends with the following signifi- 
cant line: “WW °330 D9Y? AAIPN Ni 1? MRiWM 
T15D “and as for anyone who asks thee to whom 
this (composition) belongs, answer him: to a 
young man from among the youthful princes of 
Spain.” , 

This poem holds additional interest in that it 
throws light on Ibn Bariin’s friendship with Moses 
Ibn Ezra who in turn dedicated to him four poems, 
three of which are directly concerned with the 
Book of Comparison. 

In the first the poet addresses himself to Ibn 
Bariin, asking him for a copy of his comparative 
treatise: “BI By pw? ASM? %wH3 ABDI ,T" 
my) WDy “Friend, my soul longs for the com- 
position of the language of Eber (Hebrew, with 
allusion to Gen. 10. 21) and the speech of Epher 
and Epha (Arabic, with allusion to Gen. 25. 4).” 

After the Book of Comparison, accompanied by 
a dedicatory poem, had been received by Moses 
Ibn Ezra, he composed another poem in which the 
high scholastic attainments of Ibn Bariin were 
praised in glowing terms.*® Of significance are 
the lines 1830 O0°D°? Wys) IoDm ODI7y2 w 


27 See Muwizanah, text 7, 18, 21, 48 8. Vv. pon and 
NM, texts 168 s.v. 45°97 where the names are followed 
by the formulae: rahimahumd ‘l-ldhu and rahimahu 
‘l-lahu. 

*8 This poem, the only one extant now, was mistakenly 
included among the poems of Moses Ibn Ezra. See 
Bialik and Ravnitzky’s edition 1. 48 no. 48, 2 end of 

. 85 ff. 

. 2° The Arabic title of this poem is: wa-kdtaba 'Abd 
Ibrahima bna Barina mustad'iyan ta'lifahu ‘l-mu- 
laqqaba bi-'l-muwdzanati. See Diwin M6sé ibn Ezra, ed. 
H. Brody 1. 175 and Muwazanah, Russian text 13 n. 23. 

80 The Arabic title is: wa-lammd tahafahu 'Aba 'Jbra- 

him bnu Barina 't-ta’ lifa 'l-mulaqqaba bi-'l-muwdzanati. 


See H. Brody, op. cit., 16. 
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D°N?5 1 “and among the young men there is one 
who causes the wise to appear foolish, and who al- 
though young in days explains wondrous things.” 

This second poem gives us a hint of the dissatis- 
faction with which this book was greeted by those 
who looked askance at the practice of comparing 
Hebrew with Arabic. After ridiculing “ those who 
have the shape of men but the understanding of 
asses %*? Ibn Ezra indulges in an _ hyperbolic 
evaluation of the Book of Comparison which, 
among other things, is “as honey-comb to the pure 
of heart, but as poison to the hypocrites.”** A 
similar sentiment had been expressed earlier by 
Ibn Janah.** 

In the third poem, which begins with the words 
"yi Dy Pwr ninon “ Precious things from 
the Arabic and Hebrew languages ” *° Moses Ibn 
Ezra praises the Book of Comparison. In the 
fourth poem, he mourns Ibn Bariin’s death.** 

In addition to Moses Ibn Ezra’s friendship, Ibn 
Bariin enjoyed also that of the other great mediae- 
val poet, Judah Ha-Levi. Included in his Diwan 
are two poems dedicated to Ibn Baran. One of 
these bears an Arabic title which indicates that the 
poem was written upon “receiving from Ibn 
Bariin a present consisting of almonds, raisins, 
figs, and citrons sent to him from the city of 
Malaga.” ** 

Acclaimed as a scholar of high erudition and 
enjoying the friendship of the two outstanding 
contemporary poets, Ibn Bariin must have also 
occupied a high social position. Moses Ibn Ezra 
refers to him as “a scion of a noble family ” * 
and in the poems dedicated to him he is addressed 
as 8°W3 and 7°33 “ Prince.” *° 


51 See ib. line 9. 

®2 Tb. line 14. 

83 7b. 17. 31. 

%4 See n. 10. 

*°>The Arabic title is wa-qdla yamduhu kitdba ’l- 
muwdzanati. See Brody, op. cit. 33. 

%°The Arabic title is: wa-ratad ’Abd ’Ibrahima bna 
Barina rahimahu 'l-lahu. Ib. 190. 

87 For the Arabic titles of this poem, see Kokowzoff, 
Muwazanah, Russian text 11 n. 19. The Hebrew title is 
given in Diwan des Abu-] Hasan Jehudah Ha-Levi, ed. 
Brody 1. 7. Another poem dedicated by Judah Ha-Levi 
to Ibn Bariin bears the Hebrew title: ... 5557] "ANDD.- 
See ib. 182 ff. 

58 See n. 31. 

5° See n. 42. 


3. Ibn Bariin’s Book of Comparison. 


It is well-known that the practice of comparing 
Hebrew to Arabic was current also among Ibn 
Bariin’s predecessors. The distinctive character- 
istic which sets the work of Ibn Bariin apart from 
that of any of his predecessors is its comprehen- 
siveness. Possessed of vast grammatical and lexi- 
cographical knowledge and master of both Hebrew 
and Arabic he produced a work which, as far as 
is known, constituted the first systematic and suc- 
cessful attempt to discuss all similarities—both 
grammatical and _ lexical— between the two 
languages. 


a. The Grammatical Section. 


Both beginning and end are missing. That it 
contained, however, a section devoted to the servile 
letters (Hurifu ‘l-’aliyyati) is attested by more 
than one remark preserved in the Book of Con- 
parison. This section discussed the function and 
properties of the four preformatives (Az-Zawd- 
*idu),*° i.e. *Alep, Yod, Tau, Niin, of the Lamed 
in ON? (Num. 16. 13) and MYT? (Exod. 2. 
4), the endings of masculine and feminine 
nouns,** and most probably also the Hé which 
when prefixed to 7? and MNtM for the purpose of 
arousing attention (littanbihi) is similar to hd in 
hada and hadthi,* but when used as an exclama- 
tion, e.g. TT (Jer. 2. 31) resembles the Arabic 
Elif. 

The extant sections of the comparative grammar 
discuss important phenomena pertaining to the 
noun and verb of Hebrew and Arabic. The first 
section, probably entitled “The Category of the 


*9See Muwazanah, text 11. Az-zawd’idu ‘l-’arba'u 
wa-hiya ’l-’alifu, wa-’n-Ninu wa-’l-Ya’u wa-’t-Ta’u wa-qad 
bayyantu kulla wahidin min hddihi 'l-hurifi wa-maw- 
di‘ahu ‘inda kalami ‘ala 'l-hurifi ’l-’aliyyati. 

‘1 See ib. 22. "Inni gad qultu ‘inda kalami ‘ala 'l- 
hurifi ’l-aliyyati ’anna hddihi 'l-lamati ... hiya... 
‘d-dakilatu ‘inda ’l-‘arabi ‘ald ’l-fi'li ’l-mustaqbali. 

*2 See ib. 7. ’Ammd, ‘alamdatu 'l-mudakkari wa-'l-mu- 
’annati wa-damirihima fa-qad indarajat fi-ma mada mina 
l-qawli fi hurifi ’l-’aliyyati. 

*8 See ib. 1. Wa-in kdanati ’l-ha’u gad tadkulu ‘alay- 
hima ‘indand fa-hiya littanbihi mitlu 'l-ha’i fi ‘arabiy- 
yati 'l-lati littanbihi . . . wa-qad dakartu hada ‘aydan 
fi-ma taqaddama. 

“4 See ib. 5. Wa-yundda bi-'l-ha@’i mitlu 447 wa-hiya 
naziru ‘l-’Alifi ‘tindahum ‘ala ma qulnaha fi-ma tagqad- 
dama. 
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Noun” (Al-gawlu ‘ala martabati ‘I-ismt),*° ana- 
lyzed the different classes of nouns as follows: 1) 
apparent (nouns) and concealed (pronominal 
suffixes) (Az-zahiru wa-’l-mudmaru) ; 2) definite 
and indefinite nouns (Al-ma'‘rifatu wa-’n-nakt- 
ratu); 3) masculine and feminine nouns (Al- 
mudakkaru wa-l-mwannatu); 4) nouns which 
govern an object and those which do not (Al-‘amilu 
wa-gayru ‘l-‘amilt) ; 5) derived and non-derived 
nouns (Al-mustaqqu wa-gayru ‘l-mustaqqt) ; 6) 
changeable and unchangeable nouns (Al-munsarifu 
wa-gayru ‘l-munsarifi) ; 7) simple and compound 
nouns (Al-basitu wa-l-murakkabu). 

The remaining sections deal with: 1) the prop- 
erties peculiar to the noun (Al-gawlu ‘ala ’l-ka- 
wassi ’l-lati talhaqu *l-’isma) which are: descrip- 
tion (an-na‘tu), substitution (al-badalu), annexa- 
tion or adjunction (construct state: al-idafatu), 
interjection (an-nida@’u), exception (al-*istitna’u), 
indication of definiteness (‘aldmatu ’t-ta‘rifi), and 
adjunction of particles governing the genitive 
(hurifu ‘l-kafdi); 2) the formation of the dual 
and the plural (al-gawlu ‘ala *t-tatniyati wa-’l- 
jam‘t) ; 3) the numerals (al-gawlu ‘ald ‘l-‘adadt) ; 
4) the masculine and the feminine genders (al- 
qawlu ‘ala *t-tadkiri wa-’t-ta’nitt) ; 5) the category 
of the verb (al-gawlu ‘ala martabati ’l-fi'lt) ; 6) the 
properties peculiar to the verb (al-gawlu ‘ala ’l- 
kawassi ‘l-lati talhaqu ‘I-fi'la), i.e. conjugation ; 
7) the weak verb (al-gawlu ‘ala ’l-af‘ali *l-mu‘tal- 
lati) ; 8) the different classes of verbs with respect 
to transitiveness (al-qawlu ‘ala ‘agsami ’*l-’af‘ali fi 
‘t-ta‘addi) subdivided into (a) the direct and 
indirect objects of both transitive and intransitive 
verbs (dikru ma tata‘addi *ilayhi ‘l-’af‘alu *l-muta- 
‘addiyatu wa-gayru ‘l-muta‘addiyati), namely, 
the verbal noun, adverbial accusatives of time, 
place and condition, and (b) the different classes 
of objects (dikru *agSami ’l-maf*ilina). At the end 
of the discussion concerning the different objects 
the grammatical fragment comes to an end. 

Having utilized the grammatical works of both 
the Kiifa and the Basra schools, Ibn Barin em- 
ploys the grammatical terminology of both. -On 
the whole, that of the Basra school predominates; 


““ Cf. ib. 9, where the section in which the discussion 
of the verb is begun, bears the following title: Al-qawlu 
‘ala martabati 'I-fi'li. 
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but such purely Kifa terms as kafdwn for the 
genitive case ** and kindyatun or makniyyun for 
the personal pronoun *’ are also used. To the 
Kifa terminology probably also belong the terms 
“aliyyun in the expression huriifu ’l-aliyyati “ ser- 
vile letters ” * and ddtiyyun in the sense of “ in- 
transitive verb” with its derived noun datiyyatun 
“ intransitiveness.” ** 

The Hebrew characters are called by their equi- 
valent Arabic names only; of the names of Hebrew 
vowels, the extant fragments contain the following: 
Patah, Qames, Holem, Sireq and the sign of 
quiescence S*wa.°° 


Some grammatical Comparisons. 


1. The relative pronouns: ** Among the differ- 
ent classes of nouns Ibn Bariin includes also the 
relative pronouns whose full meaning becomes 
manifest only when joined to a relative clause 
(stlatun) ** with its retrospective pronoun (‘d- 
‘tdun). Such nouns are designated as “ not se!f- 
sufficient, defective ” ("Asmd’un nadgisatun). They 
are (in Hebrew) : mi, md, ‘ager, *éy; (in Arabic) : 
man, m4, al-ladi and al-lati.** With rational beings 
mi and man are used, with irrational beings -md 


** See ib. 4, 6, 18. The grammatical term employed 
by the Basra grammarians for the genitive case is 
jarrun. 

‘7 See ib. 1, 6, 16. With the Basra grammarians the 
personal pronoun is designated by damirun and mud- 
marum. 

** See notes 40 and 42. 

*° See Muwazanah, text 10. Wa-hddihi ‘l-binyatu 
tanqulu ‘l-fi'la mina ‘l-kiffati ‘ila ’t-tiqli wa-mina ’d- 
datiyyati ’ila ’t-ta‘addi fi ‘l-aktari. See also 19 and 
62 (s. Vv. p*). 

6° The first two vowels are mentioned s.v. 74, the 
third and fourth s. v. 443, for the last, see Muwazanah, 
text 12. 

51 See Muwazanah, text 3. 21 ff. 

5? The Arab grammarians distinguish two classes of 
relative clauses: a) descriptive or qualificative (sifatun) 
which is annexed to the immediately preceding indefinite 
substantive without the aid of a conjunctive noun, and 
b) conjunctive (silatun) which is introduced by a con- 
junctive noun, e.g. al-ladi, al-lati. See Wright*® 2, 317. 

58 These four Arabic words constitute one class of the 
vague, undefined nouns (Al-mubhamu) which the Arab 
grammarians divide into: a) demonstrative pronouns 
(‘asma’u 'l-iddrati), e.g. hada, hadihi, ha’ul@’i, and b) 
conjunctive nouns (al-mawsildtu), e.g. al-ladi, man, ma 
which attain completeness in a conjunctive sentence only. 
See ZamakSari, Mufassal, ed. Broch 55. 18 ff., 56. 15 ff. 
and Wright* 1. 270-274. 
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and mda, while al-ladi, al-lati, ager and *éy are used 
with both. ‘aser may refer to both masculine and 
feminine, singular and plural and unlike al-ladi 
and al-lati has no special forms for the dual and 
the plural. 


2. Among the various properties peculiar of 
the noun in both Hebrew and Arabic Ibn Bariin 
includes also that of Substitution (al-badalu) .** 
In both languages the rule is that the permutative 
may take the place of the word for which it is 
substituted (al-mubdalu) without disturbing the 
general meaning of the sentence.®*> Only nouns 
of the same essence may be substituted for one 
another, e.g. {SN OM ISN (Gen. 26. 3, 28. 13), 
oe FIV PII WT PS OMI... (2Sam. 21. 7). 
The part may be substituted for the whole, e. g. 
+. WN? MNIW 337... (Jos. 10. 21) ; similarly 
in Arabic lagitu ‘l-gawma ba‘dahum. An ex- 
pressed noun (Az-zdhirw) may be substituted for 
a concealed noun (al-mudmaru) and vice versa,** 


54 For the Arabic text, see Muwizanah 5. 3 ff. 

°° The Arab grammarians distinguish four classes of 
substitution: 1) Substitution of the whole for the whole, 
(badalu ’l-kulli mina ’l-kulli); 2) substitution of the 
part for the whole (badalu ’l-ba‘di mina ’l-kulli); 3) 
comprehensive substitution (badalu ’l-’istimali) in which 
the permutative usually indicates a quality possessed by 
the preceding substantive; 4) the substitution of error 
(badalu ’l-galati). See ZamakSari, op. cit. 48. 19 ff.; 
cf. also Sibawayhi, Kitab 1 64 ff., 178, 186, 192. The 
latter substitution is listed by Wright* 2. 286 as a sub- 
division of a class in which the substituted word is 
completely different from the word for which it is 
substituted (al-badalu ’l-mubdyanu lilmubdali minhu). 
The second subdivision is (badalu ’l-’idrabi), the sub- 
stitution in which the word placed in apposition 
(tdbi‘un) as well as the one preceding it (matbi‘un) 
are both designed by the speaker: yuqsadu ‘l-matbi‘u 
ka-ma yuqsadu ’t-tabi‘u “ The Matbi' is designed as well 
as the Tabi.” It thus differs from the first sub- 
division in which the word followed by the apposition is 
uttered by mistake. Of Hebrew grammarians Ibn Janah 
(KL 99-100) distinguishes two classes of substitution: 
1) that of the whole for the whole (badalu ’l-jami‘t mina 
‘l-jami‘i); 2) that of the part for the whole (badalu 
l-ba‘di mina 'l-jami‘i). He speaks, however, also of the 
substitution of an apparent noun for one that is con- 
cealed (wa-mina '‘l-badali ’aydan ma yubdalu fihi ’:- 
gahiru mina ’l-mudmari). 

5° According to the Arab grammarians the concealed 
noun, i.e. the pronominal suffix must be of the third 
person only: wa-yubdalu 'l-muzharu mina 'l-gda’ibi dina 
‘l-mutakallami wa-'l-mukdtabi. See ZamakSari (op. cit. 
49.19). Cf. also Wright*® 2. 285b. 
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e.g. pS inn >... (Ezek. 3. 21),... 
777 Ms NIM (Num. 2. 6) etc. 


3. The discussion and motivation of the simi- 
larity of formation of the Imperative in both 
Hebrew and Arabic °’ is followed by an enumera- 
tion of the various forms assumed by the Present 
Active and Passive Participles: ** (a) The Present 
Active Participle of the “light ” conjugation (i.e. 
the ground form). 

In both languages it is formed without the 
preformative Mém and it assumes the following 
forms: (1) 18; in Arabic hafizun, daribun 
(This is the most frequent form.) ; (2) **D1 (Is. 
38. 5), FON (2Chr. 34. 28), in Arabic daribun; 
(3) TAM SV (Jud. 7. 3) corresponding to Arabic 
fatilun, e. g. haridun; (4) PY (Jer. 22.3), pion 
(Is. 1. 17) ®° and W338 (ib. 17. 11) ® correspond- 
ing to fa‘ilun, e. g. dariibun. To this form belongs 
also miINw pr (Jer. 9. 7). 


57 According to Ibn Bariin (Muwéazanah, text 13, 3 ff.) 
“the analogy of formation of the Imperative and the 
Imperfect is due to their similarity in meaning since a 
command implies the execution of an action about to 
begin, not one already consummated.” A similar moti- 
vation is found also with Ibn Janih (KL 150. 15-17) 
harakatu ‘ayni ‘l-fili fi ’l-amri tabi‘atun li-harakati 
‘aynihi fi ’l-mustaqbali fi ‘’aktara ‘l-’af‘ali fa-’innaka 
‘innama ta’mura mimmd lam yagqa'‘. Cf. also Al-Hariri 
(Durratu ’l-gawwdsi, ed. Thorbecke 39. 5 ff.) wa-‘aqdu 
hada ’l-babi ’anna harakata ‘awwali fi'li 'l-’amri min 
jinsi harakati tani 'l-fi'li ’l-mudarv‘i "ida kana muta- 
harrikan . . . wa-~’innamaé siga mitdlu ‘l-'amri mina 
L-fili ‘l-mudari'i dina ’l-madi li-tamdtulihimd fi 'd- 
dalalati ‘ala ’z-zamdani ’l-mustaqbali. 

58 Muwazanah, text 13. 6 ff. 

5° Ibn Janah (Usil 235. 3-4), however, regards it as 
a passive Participle and so Joseph Qimhi (Zikkarén, ed. 
Bacher 23. 44-45) and David Qimhi (Shorashim s. v. and 
com. ad loc.). Of the same opinion as Ibn Barin was 
Parhon (‘Arak s.v.). Barth (Nominalbildung 419) 
considers it and pyywy (Jer. 22. 3) as an active 
Participle. 

°° For a distinction between W338 (Is. 17. 11, Jer. 17. 
16, 30. 12; Jb. 34. 6), BIS (Mic. 1. 9) and W328 
(Jer. 17. 9), see Usil 60. 10-17 where Ibn Janah regards 
all but the last as active Participles. 

*1Tbn Bariin explains this phrase to mean sahmun 
qatilun “a deadly (death causing) arrow” and adds: 
“since a passive Participle would in the given passage 
yield no sense.” Of the same opinion were Parhon 
(‘Arak s.v.), Joseph Qimhi, quoted by David Qimhi 
(Shorashim s.v. wmy and com. ad. loc.). Ibn Janah 
(Usil 713. 30), however, construed it as a passive 
Participle, since he rendered it Al-murhafu “ whetted. 
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(b) The Present Active Participle of the de- 
rived conjugations. 


In both languages it receives the preformative 
Mém. Its formation is analogous to that of the 
Imperfect (wa-huwa tabi‘un lilmustagbalt) since 
the preformatives of the Imperfect (hurifu ‘I- 
istigbali) are, as it were, replaced by the Mém 
which retains the vowel of the former. Exceptions 
to this rule are the Arabic Infa‘ala and Ifta‘ala 
since the Mim of their active Present Participle 
is vocalized u, a vowel not found with the prefor- 
matives of their Imperfects.** 


(c) The Present Passive Participle of the 
“light ” conjugation : 


Its formation is different in both languages: In 
Hebrew it is formed without, in Arabic with, the 
preformative Mém e.g. “iIM3, mahfizun, man- 
sirun. 


(d) The Present Passive Participle of the de- 
rived conjugations : 


In both languages it is formed with the pre- 
formative Mém vocalized u. Exceptions are the 
“heavy” conjugations of the Hebrew triliteral 
(i.e. the pu“al form) and quadriliteral verbs in 
which the vowel uw is shifted from the preforma- 
tive Mém to the first radical of the verb, e.g 
noe, Dp I2p.* 


b. The Comparative Lexicon. 


This part too of the Book of Comparison is 


“It is very strange indeed that only the Infa‘ala 
and Ifta‘ala forms are listed as exceptions by Ibn Baran. 
It is only in the II, III and IV forms, that the vowel of 
the Participle preformative is similar to those of the 
Imperfect; in all other derived forms the former is 
vocalized “uw” and the latter always “a”. 

** For a discussion by Ibn Janah of the formation of 
the Passive Participles of both simple and derived 
Hebrew conjugations, see Opuscules 36 and KL 154-5. 

** Mention should be made here of two previous studies 
of Ibn Bariin’s Book of Comparison. The one was made 
by Bacher ZAW (1894) 223-49, the other by Eppenstein 
REJ (1901) 1-45. In addition to the new material 
which I utilized, namely that published by Kokowzoff in 
NM (1916) 155-72, I also pursued a different aim: to 
discuss and illustrate Ibn Bariin’s method of comparison. 
The lexical comparisons herein cited, unless otherwise 
indicated in the notes, are not found with Ibn Barin’s 
predecessors, and may therefore be considered as entirely 
his contribution to comparative Hebrew philology. 
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extant in fragmentary form only. In spite of 
this fact, however, it presents the first extant 
attempted formulation and systematization of the 
phonetic laws underlying the lexical similarities 
of Hebrew and Arabic. 

It is in the introduction to the lexicon, that 
Ibn Bariin unfolds before the reader the various 
manifestations of his comparative method. Thus, 
after stating his intention of arranging alphabeti- 
cally all Hebrew roots which have Arabic equiva- 
lents, he continues: 


“, . . After carefully considering the degree of 
mutual relationship existing between both lan- 
guages I found it (to consist) of similar kinds 
(duribun mutagdrabatun) and corresponding ways 
(wa-wujihun gayru mutabayanatin) :” 


1) Similarity in orthography (Al-hattu), pro- 
nunciation (al-lafzw) and meaning (al-ma‘nd), 
e. g.: 

238 .S8 (Exod. 24. 11) — jel “ solid, well- 
rooted,” cf. (rajulun ‘asilu ’r-ra’yi) “a man of 
firm opinion ” ; MI7*SN (Jer. 38. 12) —d yal “the 
roots (of your hands)” i.e. “the armpits”; 
M38 (Ezek. 41. 8) = Jal +© “near the 
origin, foundation.” 

MM ANN (2Sam. 24. 11) — 424! “he who 
augurs from the flight of birds.” 

pon (1K. 20. 33) —= kl and kk! “to hurry.” 


“3M .VYSM (Is. 34. 13) —=_~a> “prison,” cf. 
the Qur’in (Sira 17. 8) wa-ja‘alna jahannama 
lilkafirina hasiran. “and we appointed hell to be 
the prison for the unbelievers.” 


yn vIn (Jer. 17. 6) = l= (pl. of > ) 
“a land of scorched stones” (Al-harratu ’ardun 
datu hijaratin muharraqatin). 

7) OT OAS 77 N71 (Jos. 8. 20) is similar to 
the Arabic expression la yada li bi-kada “I have 
no power over it”; ... 7178 TD (Ne. 2. 8) 


** Of the lexicon the following roots have been pre- 
served: a) in toto: the leeters Hét, Tét, Yod, Sdmék, 
‘Ayin; b) in part: the letters "Alep (77 roots), Bet (39 
roots), Gimel (5 roots), Dalet (5 roots), Hé (10 roots), 
Zayin (3 roots), Kap (31 roots), Ldmed (2 roots), Nin 
(13 roots), Pé (15 roots), R&é (65 roots), Sin-Sin (18 
roots), Tau (6 roots). Entirely missing are: Wdw, 
Mém, Sadé, Qop. See Muwazanah, text 26-98, and NM, 
texts 155-72. 

** See Muwazanah, text 23-25. 
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ni‘tmatu ‘l-lahi “the favor of God,” cf. ’aydaytu 
*ilayhi yadan “I lent him a hand, I assisted him.” 
79 1303 (1Chr. 29. 24) is to be rendered literally 
‘a'tawu yadayhim “they offered their hands,” i. e. 
they swore allegiance; * the opposite is DT’ 183 
(2Sam. 18. 28) “they raised their hands (against 
David),” i.e. “they refused to give obedience to 
him ; they deposed him,” and resembles the Arabic 
hala‘a yadahu mina *t ta‘att. 

ND DD (Exod. 15. 17; 1K 8. 13) = OG “a 
place.” 

J2D (Jb. 34.9) = OM “to trust.” Of the same 
meaning is J2DM (Jb. 22. 21) i.e. uskun *tlayhe 
taslim “trust in Him and thou shalt be safe.” 


DID .DND (1K. 22. 9) = u_~ “ impotent,” 
ef. the verse: katabtu *ilayki kayma tankihini fa- 
quiti fa-innahu rajulun sarisun “I ask you to 
marry me but you said: but he is an impotent 
man.” 

TY TTY NP (Jb. 28. 8) = axe “he did not 
trespass, he did not run.” * 

Ec 


My (Lev. 19. 15. 35; Deut. 32. 4) = Jge “ in- 
clination towards injustice in rendering decision.” 


7 (Ps. 2. 2) = g5o “heavy, sedate,” from 
razuna i.e. “important in society.” °° 


ND" (Jer. 17. 14) may be similar to Arabic by 
“to mend” (clothes) “since mending is to a 
garment what cure is to a body.” 


2) Similarity due to the interchange of hom- 
organic letters which are close to one another in 
pronunciation (Al-mutasabahatu ’l-makaryi al- 
mutagaribati fi *l-lisdint), e. g.: 


a) (Hebrew) & and (Arabic) (and vice 
versa). 
WN (Hiphil, 1Sam. 27. 12) = ~—= “to be 
unhappy.” *° 
pws (Ps. 85. 11) = & “to arrange sym- 


°7 Ibn Janah, Usil s. v. 

*8 Saadia, Menahem (Mahbereth 131), Ibn Janah 
(Usil 505. 24ff.), Ibn Ezra (com. ad loc.), Parhén 
(‘Arak s.v.) and Qimhi (Shoraishim s.v.) all consider 
it an Aramaism. 

*°Tbn Janih (Usiil 675. 11 ff.) renders it by wazirun. 

7Tbn Janih (ib. 82. 22 ff.) explains it by ’afsada. 


metrically ”; ™ of the same meaning is PY (Gen, 


41. 40), i.e. Opa» “they shall be set in order,” 
aw (1Sam. 16. 11), MINY (Mic. 6.5) = 5} 


“yemainder of water” and J» “to leave some 
wine, in a vessel,” cf. ‘inna fihi la-su’ratun, 
“ There is a remainder of youthful vigour in him” 
and “ida Saribta fa-’s’ar fa-innahu ’ajmalu “ when- 
ever you drink it is more courteous that you 
leave some.” ** 


9aw (Is. 47%. 2) — dt “moustache,” hence 
sabla@’u of a woman having hair on her upper lip, 
As support Ibn Bariin cites the succeeding verse 
(ib. ib. 3).™ 

mew (Lev. 13. 28) = 4 “mark.” 


b) Hebrew & and Arabic ©. 
2” (Ps. 110. 1) is similar to Himyarite 9 
“to sit down.” 


*2 Understood as a figure of speech, it is rendered by 
Saadia taqdlaba (probably error for taqdbali, suggested 
by Dr. Solomon L. Skoss) and by Ibn Janah (Usiil 464. 
23 ff.) talaqaya “they met together,” “since the kiss 
results from the meeting of those who kiss one another.” 

Saadia translates it by yangddu “(they) shall 
obey,” Ibn Janaih (Usil 465. 1-4) yaltazimina “ they 
shall be obliged (to obey thy commands).” Parhin 
(‘Arak s. v.) relating it to spy3 (Ps. 78.9) renders it by 
77 995 19° SI (so also Rashbam) construing 
77M (Targum of py, which he cites as proof, to be 
derived from 7%} (995) “arms.” . The same derivation 
is assumed also by Qimhi (Shorishim s.v.) who after 
discussing ‘pws (lc; 1Chr. 12. 2), remarks: nyt 
5 psinpn. See, however, Rashi who, also quoting the 

argum, renders it D395 ° “ shall be fed.” 

78 That sd@’irun too means “remainder” and not “all, 
whole ” (as wrongly used by the Arabs) is pointed out 
by Al-Hariri (op. cit., 3ff.). As proof he cites Mu- 
hammad’s injunction to Gaylin against retaining all of 
his ten wives after he embraced Islam: iktar ‘arba'‘an 
minhunna wa-fariq sd@irahunna. He also quotes the 
following verses by: 1) Sibawayhi: tard ’t-tawra fihd 
mudkila ’g-gilli ra’sahu wa-sd’iruhu badin "ila *3-damsi 
’ajma‘u; 2) Sanfara: la taqburini ’inna qabri muhar- 
ramun ‘alaykum wa-likin ’absiri ‘umma ‘dmirin ‘idé 
*htumilat ra’si wa-fi ’r-ra’si ‘aktari wa-gidira ‘inda '- 
multaqa tamma sd@’iri. 

74 Saadia’s free rendition gadudaka “thy arm” Was, 
as suggested by Derenbourg (Version Arabe d’Isaie 72 
n. 7), probably occasioned by the occurrence of 3\"} in 
conjunction with pyr in Is. 52. 10 and Ezek. 4.7. Ibn 
Janih (Usil 698. 26 ff.) explained it by dalalaka “ thy 
tresses,” quoted anonymously by Ibn Baran. So als0 
Qimhi (Shoriashim s. v.). 
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"av (Jer. 1%. 18) = »~ “to perish,” cf. 
tabirahu *l-lahu “may God cause him to perish.” *° 


c) Hebrew t and Arabic 3. 

“12 (Ps. 68. 31; Dan. 11. 24) = so “to scat- 
ter,” cf. badara ‘l-lahu *l-kalqa “ The Lord scattered 
mankind.” 


d) Hebrew M and Arabic ¢. 


9an (Jb. 17. 1) = b> “to be corrupt.” 

mn3 (Lev. 1. 12) = @& “to pull, pluck,” ef. 
nataka *l-bazi *l-lahma “ the hawk pulled the meat.” 

e) Hebrew 5 and Arabic 3 and vice versa: 127 
(Num. 11. 8) = So “to break.” 7 


pw3 (Hiphil, Ezek. 3. 13) — cee} “to tremble, 
collide.” 


f) Hebrew y and Arabic ¢. 


yy .D py (Is. 19. 14) — ele ge “men of the 
lowest class,” also “the foolish and fickle.” The 
primary meaning of the Arabic word is the same 


as that of «> “small species of ants, small 


locusts.” 


g) Hebrew ° and Arabic ». 

nT [TN (Jb. 40. 14) = 333) “I love thee.” 

2p* (Hos. 9. 2) = —89 “hollow in a rock” 
and 439 
gathers.” 78 


“cavity of a rock in which water 


h) Hebrew 3 and Arabic 4 .7° 


*°So Ibn Janaih (Usiil 701. 4 ff.). 

"So DbA (op. cit., 206. 49 ff.) and Rouen Glosses 
(Usiil 88 n. 20). 

So DbA (ib. 380. 22 ff.) and Rouen Glosses (Usil 
155 n. 83). 

*Tbn Qoreish (Risilah 113) renders it by hawdun, 
ma’jalun “ reservoir” and jubbun “ well, cistern.” 

In comparing Py (Deut. 32. 15) to the Mishnic 
MD} Ibn Qoreish (ib. 42) cites the following cases of the 
interchanging of Kap and Gimel in Hebrew: §45D} 
(Is. 19.4) and s43pp) (Am. 6. 8), 45D% (Ps. 63. 12) 
and 93D9 (Ezek. 46.2), 355 (1Sam. 17. 5) and pyy339 
(Exod. 28. 40), y45p%} (Gen. 8. 2) and y43D%) (Ne. 
13. 19), \ADIwp (Is. 5. 5) and mp (Cant. 7. 3), 
DANI (Ezek. 20. 38: oma) and OM NSD (4. 
29.14 opp), pri3a (Eccles. 10. 8) and the Aramaic 
N3ni5 Targum to AMD (Is. 24. 18), AMD (Na. 3. 19) 
and 73 (Hos. 5. 13). See also DbA (op. cit. 440. 
106 ff. and Skoss, “A chapter on Permutation in Hebrew ” 
JQR NS 23. 30). 
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wena (Jud. 15. 5; Jb. 5. 26) = guaS “heap, 
stack.” 8 


i) Hebrew 7 and Arabic © . 
JH (Jb. 40. 12) — eke “to rend.” 


j) Hebrew 3 and Arabic e- 
iM3 (Jer. 11. 20) = ¢>~ “to prove, examine.” * 


3) Similarity due to the interchanging of letters 
contiguous in the alphabet (bi-ta‘dwuri ‘l-huriifi 
‘l-mutajdwaratt) : 


a) Hebrew Nin and Arabic Mim. 
773 (Exod. 29. 20) = ee! “thumb,” 0°33 
(Gen. 43. 11) = olay “ Pistachio, oval nut.” 


TT (Ps. 23. 5) = wo “to be greasy.” ** 


4) Similarity resulting from the transposition 
of letters (Metathesis, al-qalbu). 


a) Comparisons expressly stated by Ibn Barin 
as resulting from Metathesis. 


738 38 (Es. 9. 29) may be similar to 12! 
“ governmental registers in which taxes are re- 
corded.” 

NID wow ND) (Lev. 22. 7%) = et! ol 
“the sun set.” 

“3M (Ezek. 46. 21) = &_-- “ courtyard.” 


333 .1133 (Gen. 4. 21) = Oo! ry “seven corded 
lute.” 
Dy .osImy (Ezek. 31. 8) = © “sugar 


8° Already found in DbA (op. cit. 302. 94-97) ; cf. also 
Ibn Janah (Usil 125. 26 ff.). For the different meanings 
of darajun and darakun, see Al-Hariri (op. cit. 49): 
tumma ‘inna ‘l‘araba faragat bayna ma yurtagd fihi 
wa-ma yunhadaru fihi fa-sammawu ma yurtagd fihi "ila 
‘l-‘uluwwi darajan wa-ma yunhadaru fihi ‘ild 's-sufli 
darakan wa-minhu qawluhu ta‘dla (Sira 4. 145/144) 
"inna ’l-mundfigina fi 'd-daraki ‘l-’asfali mina 'n-nari. 
Wa-ja’a fi ’l--atari ’inna 'l-jannata darajdtun wa-'n-néra 
darakatun. 

81 So DbA (op. cit. 209. 51) and Ibn Janah (Usil 88. 
14ff.). For the interchanging of Arabic Mim and Ba, 
see ZamakSari (op. cit. 175. 2 ff.); cf. also Baydiwi on 
Sira 3.°91/90: lilbayti ‘l-ladi bi-bakkata wa-huwa 
lugatun fi makkata ka-'l-nabiti wa-’n-namiti wa-’amrun 
ratibun wa-rdtimun wa-ldzibun wa-la-zimun. 

82 So DbA (op. cit. 200. 64 ff., 216. 102., 411. 66 ff.) and 
Ibn Janah (Usiil 85. 29, 89. 32). Strangely enough the 
comparison of ;y7 with dasima is not found with Ibn 
Janiah. 
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palm ”; of the same meaning is the Hebrew word 
in (Gen. 30. 37) which may designate a multi- 


colored tree and would thus be similar to #4 i> 
“a speckled, white and black snake.” 


ry (Deut. 32. 2) may be metaphorically 
similar to G2 “to bleed, nose”; S35 hemor- 
thage of the nose.” 


b) Comparisons not expressly stated by Ibn 
Bariin as resulting from Metathesis. 

s7) 93TD DDI (Jer. 5.8)— ds» b> “adorned 
horses.” ** 


mp’ .nmp? (Gen. 49. 10) = e& “ obedience, 
power,” ** cf. mda laka ‘alayya gahun “ thou hast no 
power over me”; of the same meaning is Np? 
(Prov. 30. 17 Map). oO ANP? nam (l.c.) 
would, then, mean yatahdwanu bi-mé tajibu ‘alayhi 
mina *t-ta‘ati lil’ummi “he neglects the duty 
incumbent upon him of obeying his mother.” 

my amy (Es. 1. 16) = be “to be proud, 
haughty.” ®* 

TAN AA (Gen. 1. 2; Is. 29. 21) = « “ water- 
less desert ” 45 (O) and © “a tractless land.” 


WIN Mp (id. 24. 10), however, means: 4J| ds 
“the city of pride, haughtiness, and self-admira- 
tion.” 


5) Similarity due to erroneous orthography 
(wa- darbun ja’a ‘ala tarigqati *t-tashifi).*° 


*§Ibn Barin rightly remarks that Ibn Janih made no 
comment on this word. See, however, Rouen Glosses 
(Usiil 279 n. 99). 

**TIbn Barin criticizes Ibn Janih for comparing it 
with yaqghatun (?) “a word not employed by the Arabs.” 

85 Hayyij (Kitaibu ’l-Lin 112, 194) discusses this verb 
under both the Mediae Wdaéw and Tertiae Hé@. Of the 
same opinion was also Ibn Janaih (Usiil 508. 25 ff., 513. 
7 ff.) ; Parhén (‘Arik s. v. my) considered it a Tertia 
Hé verb; Joseph Qimhi, quoted by David Qimhi (Shora- 
shim s. v. My), and David Qimhi (l.c.) derived it 
from S)\y)- 

8* As already remarked by Kokowzoff (Muwazanah, 
Russian text 80 n. 168), and as is clear from the 
examples adduced by Ibn Barin, this erroneous orthog- 
raphy consists of the omission or addition of the dia- 
critical points in certain Arabic letters, a process by 
which certain Arabic words seem to become similar to 
their corresponding Hebrew words. Cf. also Al-Hariri 
(op. cit. 26, 36) who attributes to this the mistaken pro- 
nunciation of tamaggara for tama“ara “he was angry ” 
and the dropping of the diacritical point from the 4 


in the. words zumurrudun (instead of zumurrudun) 
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PIN (Gen. 19. 15) —(e “ to reiterate,” “ since 
the real meaning of pertinacity is habit and repe- 
tition.” Of the same meaning is Prov. 29. 20. 

"M3 (Exod. 17. 9) constitutes a case of errone- 
our orthography (hada dakilun madkala ‘l-musah- 


hafi) and its meaning is ~>* and ~>! “ choose,” 

pia (Ezek. 1. 14) — GS» “lighting.” * 

3m .n2m (Jud. 1. 15, Gen. 29. 21) = ob 
“ give.” 

WM (Exod. 28. 4, 15, 30) = ¢9> “a kind of 
a bodice worn by the Arabs during a battle, on top 
of their ordinary clothes.” 


Tp (Ps. 114. 4) = (9s “to dance, amble.” 
Ka-anna hadthi’d-dala sadun fa-waqa‘a ’t-tajanusu 
fihi bi-’t-tashifi. “This 7 is as though it were a 
Vf and the similarity is due to erroneous orthog- 
raphy.” * 


6) Similarity between words diametrically op- 
posed in meaning to one another. (ad-diddu 'l- 
hagiqiyyu). Such similarity is rare. 

MIS (Gen. 24. 5) “to wish ” = <2! “ to refuse.” 


7) Similarity in meaning but not in pronun- 
ciation. This kind of similarity is also rare. 


OS Nw NPS (Ps. 22. 1) is perhaps an allu- 
sion (Kindyatan ‘an) to the sun which in Arabic 
is designated by 413 “gazelle,” cf. gazdlatu ’d- 
duha “the morning gazelle”;* -D’INS NMS 
7 N%y* (Prov. 5. 19) are similar to the Arabic 


“green emerald,” nawdjidun (instead of nawdjidun) 
“molar teeth,” ete. According to Muhammed Ibn 
Qutayba this is responsible also for saddmun (instead 
of sadiimun) “ Sodom.” 

87 Cf. also DbA (op. cit. 206. 46), Ibn Janah (Usil 
88. 7): lugatun fi ‘l-bdrdq “a dialectical usage for 
bardq.” 

88 So Saadia, cf. also Rouen Glosses (Usiil 688. 29 2. 
97). 

8° According to Al-Hariri (op. cit. 13), however, it is 
the rising sun only that is designated by the Arabs as 4 
gazelle. wa-ka-tasmiyatihimi 8-3amsa waqta rtifa'tha 
'l-gazdlata wa-‘inda guribiha ‘l-jawnata hattd ’mntana'é 
’an yaqili tala‘ati 'l-jawnatu ka-ma lam yusma‘ ‘anhum 
garabati 'l-gazdlatu “as they name the sun at the time 
it rises al-gazdlatu but at the time it sets al-jawnatu, 
so that they avoid saying: ‘ the jawnatu has risen’ just 
as (the expression) ‘the gazdlatu has set’ has never 
been heard with them”; quoted by Kokowzoff (Muwi- 
zanah, Russian text 97 n. 192) from Sylvester de Sacy’s 
Anthologie grammaire arabe 28. 
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which compares beautiful girls with gazelles and 
antelopes ” (li-tasbihihimi ‘l-jawari ‘I-hussani bi- 
‘1-gizlant wa-'l-maha’t). 

5% (Exod. 15. 15) is similar to gS “ram” 
a designation in Arabic of a leader, cf. kabsu ’l- 
gawmi “the leader of the people.” 

593 in both of its meanings: “to rejoice (cf. 
Joel 2. 23) and “ to be sad ” (Hos. 10. 5) is simi- 
lar to Arabic vy which also possesses this double 
meaning.*° 

4M is similar in meaning but not in pronun- 
ciation to ce . The latter, when used with Mim, 
signifies “ to fear,” but when used with *i/a means 
“to seek shelter.” The same is true of the former, 
ef, NIND (Jb. 3. 25) “I feared” but 78 TINS) 
mim (Hos. 3. 5) yafzi‘iina *ilayhi “ they will seek 
refuge in Him, i.e. in God.” 

8) Comparisons based on the interchanging of : ** 


a) Hebrew 8 and Arabic €. 

wis (Deut. 20. 7) = v6! “to make a wed- 
ding.” “The interchange of 8 and € is quite 
frequent.” 


b) Hebrew 8 and Arabic 9. 

“38 (Ezek. 17. 13) “may be similar to »9 
“soft hair, fur of camels.” “ Although the Arabic 
word does not designate feathers of a bird.” 


U8 (Prov. 6. 8) = £3) “to collect” (taxes), 
cf. ‘awgara ’-l-‘amilu ’l-karaja “the governor col- 
lected the taxes in full.” 

M82 (Hiphil, Ezek. 13. 22) may be similar to 
P ¥ from S} * “ cauterization,” cf. the frequent 
expression: kuwiya galbi wa-fu’adi “my heart was 
stung.” 

MND in MNDNDS (Is. 27. 8) ly (Pl. of 


*° The biblical examples are not found in Ibn Barin. 
They are quoted by Saadia Ibn Danan of Fez who also 
noted such similarity. See Usil 802. 9. 

In addition to the seven kinds of comparisons ex- 
pressly enumerated by Ibn Bari in his introduction to 
the lexicon and designated by him as the sole principles 
of his comparative method (Muwazanah, text 24), the 
lexicon contains numerous Hebrew-Arabic comparisons 
which are based on other principles. In discussing these 
comparisons Kokowzoff’s classification was on the whole 
followed. 

* Cf. also Rouen Glosses (Usiil 303 n. 2). 
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ele) “equal, like,” cf. sawdsiyatun ka-asndni 
‘l-himari “as uniform as the teeth of a donkey.” 


c) Hebrew 3 and Arabic ¢ .® 

393 (Hiphil, Ps. 39. 14) is possibly similar to 
fox! “to reach”; the meaning of the verb, then, 
would be: “that I may attain my desire.” 

Fa (Jud. 5. 21) = J ™ “to take water with 
the hand or a ladle.” 


d) Hebrew 7 and Arabic ©. 


TT (Ezek. 23. 21; Prov. 5. 19) — G4 “a 
woman’s breast” * “since 7 and & are hom- 
organic.” 


e) Hebrew 7 and Arabic 5 . 

FST in WIT ANT (Deut. 28. 49) may be siml- 
lar to Gi5 “to run,” cf. da’a ’*l-himaru “the donkey 
ran rapidly.” “The Hebrew verb would thus 
metaphorically describe the flight of the eagle.” 

yr? (Exod. 33. 17; 2Sam. 7. 20; Is. 1. 3; Ps. 
144, 3) = elsi “to reveal.” 


f) Hebrew 1 and Arabic j . 
Did (Gen, 40. 11) = lS “a cup.” % 


g) Hebrew t and Arabic _£. 


MF TUN (Lev. 16. 29, 18. 26) — ~~ “ pure, 
unmingled,” cf. ‘arabiyyun sarihun “a pure Arab, 
i.e. of genuine descent.” *” 


** As Kokowzoff (Muwizanah, Russian text 88 n. 174) 
rightly remarks, the assumed similarity of Gimel and 
Gayn, Kap and Ka was undoubtedly influenced by the 
well-known practice of Jewish authors who in trans- 
literating an Arabic text with Hebrew characters em- 
ployed Hebrew Gimel and Kap for Arabic Gayn and 4, 
respectively. 

** See NM, texts 167. The text, which is in a very 
defective state, reads ... [garafa] . . . '&-éay’a mina 
‘lardi yatilu ... rafa li’annahu yag [tari]fu ma 
‘ala ’l-ardi. It is possible that the diacritical point 
above the § (4 =<¢, 31= ) has been mistakenly 
omitted. Ibn Bariin would then have compared the 
Hebrew verb to jarafa, ijtarafa “to sweep away, to 
shovel,” a comparison found also among his predecessors. 
It should have been included then by Kokowzoff in the 
list of typographical errors (ib., Russian text 238-240). 

*5 So all of Ibn Bariin’s predecessors. 

*€ So all of Ibn Bariin’s predecessors. 

®7 So also DbA (op. cit., 54. 57 ff., 507. 106-7) and Ibn 


Janah s. v. 
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h) Hebrew M and Arabic i. 
ITT TM (Jb. 28. 26) is by the interchanging 


of letters similar to (25) from 5! “to produce a 
noise,” e. g. pot on fire. 


i) Hebrew M and Arabic €. 

pwn (Gen. 34. 8) = © “to love passion- 
ately.” °° 

j) Hebrew M and Arabic 4. 


HWM (Is. 47. 2, 52. 10) — S45 “to uncover, 
unveil.” °° 


k) Hebrew Mi and Arabic ®. 
md° (Hithpael, Jer. 4.31) = o9# “tospeak.” 2° 


1) Hebrew and Arabic 3. 
man (Exod. 21. 37; Lam. 2. 21) = @5 “to 
slaughter.” *° 


m) Hebrew © and Arabic L. 
990 (Piel, Ne. 3. 15) = dS “to shade, 


cover.” 1°? 
n) Hebrew 71° and Arabic Die 


2 
In? WN (Eccles. 1. 3, 2. 11) = 3) “ pre- 
ference.” 


0) Hebrew 71° and Arabic ®. 


HYD .O'DYD (Jer. 4. 29; Jb. 30. 6) — dae 
“ caverns.” 1° 


p) Hebrew 5 and Arabic ¢ (See note 93). 

M32 (1Sam. 3. 3; Is. 43. 17) = “> “to be 
extinguished (fire).” 

935 .7135 (1K. 9. 13) may be similar to J! 


*§ Cf. also Rouen Glosses (Usil 255 n. 25). 

*°So also DbA (op. cit., 568. 54 ff.) and Ibn Janaih 
(Usiil 254. 21 ff.). 

20° Cf. also Saadia (ed. S. H. Margulies, Breslau 1884 
10-11) who renders it tafawwaha. See also Rouen 
Glosses (Usil 290 n. 18). 

101 So also Ibn Janih (Usiil 259. 1 ff.). 

102 So all Ibn Bariin’s predecessors. 

28Tbn Qoreish (Risdilah 25) cites an opinion (wa- 
yuqalu ’annaha kufifun), which, as suggested by Eppen- 
stein (Ishak Ibn Baroun et ces comparisons 34 n. 13) 
may be an error for kuhifun. His own explanation is 
that it means sukd@run “Rocks” which is similar to 
Saadia’s rendition of Jb. 30. 6. (See Bacher’s ed. ad 
loc.). That Ibn Barin’s interpretation is somewhat 
similar to that found with Zerahia b. Schaltiel in his 
com. on Jb. 30. 6 (ed. Schwartz 260) is indicated by 
Eppenstein (J. c.). 
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“to ask of someone the loan of a she-camel for g 


stated period” and de>! “to lend cattle for a 
stated period.” *°* The transfer of the cities by 
Solomon to Hiram was made with the stipulation 
that the latter was to collect taxes and derive from 
them other benefits for a definite period only at 
the expiration of which they were to revert to the 
former, an arrangement similar to that current 
among Arabs in the transfer of camels and small 
cattle.? 

WD 11953 (Gen. 43. 30; Hos. 11. 8) = © wy 


“they were mingled, pervaded.” Cf. kdmarahu 
’s-suriiru ’l-huznu “ Joy, sadness pervaded him.” 


a- ees 


J2D .IDID (1K. 1. 2 4) —= see “she who 
warms.” 1°7 


q) Hebrew ? and Arabic J .2° 


0¢ Cf. Qimis: Istakbalani nadqatan fa-'akbaltuhu ista- 
‘artuhu fa-a‘artuhu wa-’a‘artuhu li-yantafi‘a bi-labaniha. 

25 The Talmudic explanation of this word is found in 
Sab. 54a and Yalqit to 1K. 9. 13. In English transla- 
tion it runs as follows: “This is what people say: 
NNFN72DN NPN ‘a land that bears no fruit.’ R. Nab- 
man Bar Isaac, however, said: ‘it was a sandy soil and 
was called Keabiél because one’s foot sank into it as 
though (fettered by) a chain.’” See also Qimhi (Shori- 
shim s. v. and com. ad loc.). Tanhum Yerushalmi (com. 
Arab... Samuelis et Regum ... , ed. Haarbruecker 75) 
renders it by ’ardu rikwatin “a soft land.” The LXX 
has: “Opov “boundary.” Is it possible that the LXX 
construed it as 5355-5353? For the interchanging of 
Kap and Gimel, see n. 79. 

106 Thbn Janaih (Usiil 322. 9 ff.) notices another kind of 
similarity between the Hebrew root and the Arabic haja, 
since both mean “ to be stirred, roused ” and “ to wither, 
become dry.” Thus Arabic hdja ’d-damu ‘ay tara wa- 
taharraka “the blood has been stirred, aroused” and 
Hebrew }9%)53 (Gen. 43. 30); but hdja ’l-baqlu “ the 
herbage has withered ” and Hebrew 4953 (Lam. 5. 10) 
which should be understood in the sense of 7,7 Ww! 
Pyd (id. 4. 8). 

7Tbn Janih (Usil 482. 1ff.), as quoted by Ibn 
Barin, renders it “treasuress.” Of the same opinion 
was also Parhén (‘Arik s.v.). The interpretation pre- 
ferred by Ibn Bariin is found in DbA (I am indebted to 
Dr. Skoss for this information), Rashi, Joseph Qimhi 
(Sefer Haggalui 46-47), David Qimhi (Com. ad loc.; 
Shorashim s.v.) and Tanhum Yerushalmi (op. cit. 62) 
all of whom interpret also y5p% (Eccles. 10. 9) in the 
sense of “ becoming warm, hot.” See, however, Ibn Ezra 
(com. on ib.) who bases his objection to this interpre 
tation on the ground that in Arabic the first form, i.¢. 
sakana, is intransitive and means “ to be hot.” He there 
fore prefers to interpret it as meaning “ stewardess.” 

108 For additional examples of such permutation in 
Hebrew see DbA (op. cit. 443. 153 ff.). For permutation 
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pos JOIN (Jer. 51. 5) = desl “ widower”; 
mD9s (Gen. 38. 11) = 4b.) “widow.” 


r) Hebrew ? and Arabic 0. 


~ 


995 7D (1Sam. 4. 19) = iS « daughter-in- 


law.” 1°° 


s) Hebrew 3 and Arabic J. 


mam (Exod. 13. 20) = Jd> “to alight at”; 
rap igia) (Deut. 23. 10) = dow “ encampment.” 110 


t) Hebrew D and Arabic 3. 


DID (Eccles. 2. 8) = 55 “to bury a treasure,” 
cf. kanaztu ‘l-mala *d-dahaba “I stored away the 


money, the gold.” *** 


u) Hebrew D and Arabic (| . 
y2D (Num. 20. 10) = £ he “broad and hard 
rock.” 


v) Hebrew ¥ and Arabic (°. 
YD (Po'lel, Jer. 23. 29) — (Aw “it breaks,” 
SIN = (Habag. 3. 6) = cas} “They were 


broken”; cf. 14 fudda fika “may thy teeth not 
be broken.” The quadriliteral "JSH¥5"1 (Jb. 16. 


12) = 529 “He broke me.” 1” 


w) Hebrew ¥ and Arabic L, 

YP? (Gen. 28. 16) = tl“ to awake.” * Of 
the same meaning are the derivatives of }'p, e. g. 
the intransitive p*pm (2K. 4. 31) and the tran- 
sitive M3I¥9P3) (Is. 7.6). The meaning of the last 


verb is \gkts “we shall awaken her.” *** 


in general in Hebrew see ib. 439-45, also Skoss, “A 
chapter on Permutation in Hebrew,” JQR NS 23 28-43. 
°° So Ibn Janih (Usiil 320. 19). 
%°So Ibn Janah (ib. 238. 2 ff.). 
1 The permutation of Hebrew p and Arabic , 


noted by Saadia who explained A#P3I5pDN (Ps. 139. 3) by 
eS} “Thou understandest ” (com. ad loc., ed. B. 


Shreier ). 

“2 Saadia and Ibn Janih compare }¥5° (Prov. 5. 16) 
to fada “to flow”; concerning pyyp» (Jer. 23. 29), 
however, Ibn Janaih remarks: fa-’innahu ma‘ndhu kasrun 
wa-raddun (Usiil 566. 18 ff.). 

8 Cf. Rouen Glosses (Usiil 632 n. 34). 

«It is surprising that Ibn Bardn did not compare it 
to qada “to break a thing.” Cf. the Hadith concerning 


was 


x) Hebrew "1 and Arabic J. 
niwiw (Exod. 28. 14)— de “iron- 
chains.” **5 


y) Hebrew & and Arabic ©. 


I2Y (Jer. 17. 18) = .~ “to perish, to destroy,” 
cf. tabbarahw ‘l-lihu “ May God destroy him.” 


z) Hebrew FM and Arabic ©. 

HAN AN (Exod. 32.16) = &3_> “ ploughed,” 
i.e. “engraved” since the primary meaning of 
“ ploughing ” and “ engraving ” is that of “ open- 
ing up.” 17° 

mn (Prov. 6. 27)— “to pour dust 
upon.” 717 


Hay (Mic. 7. 3) = or “to laugh, scoff at.” 


Wy (Ezek. 8. 11) = *© “ dust.” 


aa) Hebrew Mand Arabic +. 
MAN .WN (Ps. 52. 7) — claw “he will throw 
you down.” 148 


9) Comparison of a Hebrew root with more 
than one Arabic: 


a) Hebrew root occurring in one biblical pas- 
sage: 

TiS (Gen. 11. 31) = ols! “ heat,” 34) “ hearth, 
fireplace” and 359 “ditch, pit.” ™ 

78 (Deut. 32. 36) — JIS “to cease,” Js 


“to slip” and J3! “to shorten the rope tied to a 
horse.” 


the day of resurrection: Fa-ida kana ka-dalika qidat 
hadthi ’s-sama’u 'd-dunyd ‘an ‘ahliha “ And when it shall 
be thus, this lowest heaven shall be cleft or rent asunder 
from over its inhabitants.” See Lane s.v. qida. 

15 So Rouen Glosses (Usiil 754 n. 68). 

16 DbA (op. cit. 591. 236 ff.) admits two kinds of 
permutation in this word: either the fF, stands in place 
of w as Dw 5 (2Sam. 6. 5) and p3p45 (Cant. 1. 
17) or in place of j as M5 (Is. 8. 1). The first 
possibility is advanced also by Ibn Janah (Usiil 253. 
7 ff.) who considers the Hebrew Passive Participle an 
Aramaism. See, however, Menahem (Mahbereth 94) 
who admits both possibilities. For Ibn Ezra’s opinion 
see com. ad loc. 

117 So DbA (op. cit. 598. 39 ff.). 

118 Unlike Hayyij, Ibn Janaih (Usil 255. 25 ff.) con- 
sidered it to be a Qal form, see Opuscules 144 ff. 

11° Tbn Janah (Usil 28. 27 ff.) renders it by wahdatu 
"l-kasdaniyyina “the abyss of the Chaldeans.” Saadia 
translates it ’atinun “ furnace.” 
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p7n (Gen. 27. 11) = S&> to “shave” the head, 
and 3) “smooth.” 

won (Piel, Gen. 41, 34) = 36 “to take the 
fifth part”*° and ssa “to collect,” p= 


“to be rigorous,” non “ courageous.” 174 
wwy (Ps. 6. 8) = cts “ eaten, vexed ” 12? and 


ois “it became weak-sighted”; cf. imra’atun 
‘assatun “an emaciated woman.” 


b) Hebrew root occurring in various biblical 


passages : 
NI (Lev. 22. 7) = wt “to set” sun, star, but 


WWDwWI S83 (Exod. 22. 4) — ©&b “to be equal with 
one in retaliation ” an dis similar to ba’a bi-‘ajrihi 
“he received his reward,” cf. ba’a filanun bi- 
filanin of one slain in retaliation and bu’ bi-sis‘t 
nali kulayba “atone by thy death for Kulayb’s 
shoe-latchet,” i. e. “ thou shalt satisfy only his shoe- 
latchet,” a phrase addressed to Bujayr Ibn Harith 
Ibn ‘Ubad by Muhalhil who slew him in retalia- 
tion for the death of Kulayb (see Nicholson, A 
Literary History of the Arabs, 58). 


"BM (Gen. 26. 19; Jb. 3. 21, 39. 29) = > 
“to dig the earth,” *** but IBM (Mic. 3. 7; and 


Hiphil, Is. 54. 4; Prov. 19. 26) = “to be shy, 
perplexed.” 

Md (Is. 44. 18) = cle “to be on the point of 
destruction, perish,” but M01 (Lev. 14. 42) —¢b 


120 So also DbA (op. cit. 562. 106 ff.) and Ibn Janah 
(Usil 236. 6 ff.). 

121Tbn Janih (ib. 233. 3ff.) derives DIwrpnH (I.c.) 
from wh (2Sam. 20. 10) translated kddiratum “ waist ” 
and explains the former: “people girdled around the 
waist.” So also Parhdn (‘Arik s.v.) and Qimhi (Shora- 
shim s.v.). Ibn Bariin compares it also to O9¥)9h 
(Deut. 3. 18) the latter of which he derives from D939 
(Gen. 35. 11) and interprets it to mean: “ people who 
are girdled around the loins.” See Usil 230. 16 ff., 233. 
5-6 n. 46. These two participles were thus considered 
denominatives and as such they were also treated by Ibn 
Bal'am. See NM, texts 140 and Arab. Com. zum B. 
Josua, ed. Poznanski 9. So Rouen Glosses (Usiil 551 
n. 9). 

122 While the first comparison is already found with 
Qoreish (Risdlah 73), Saadia, DbA (op. cit. 57. 37 ff.), 
Dinash (Teshubdth against Menahem 68) and Ibn 
Janih (Usil 241. 27ff.), none of them noticed the 
second comparison. 

*8So Qoreish (Risilah 73). 
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“to spread, scrape the ground,” cf. rakibat mun- 
basitan muntahhan “she rode in a spread out 
position.” 

y?D (Num. 20. 10) = ¢%s “broad and hard 


rock” but D°Y?D (Ps. 104. 18) = a “cleft ina 
mountain.” 
2y (Gen. 32. 11) — © “to cross a river,” 


but 7° M3y (Jer. 23. 9) — 5d! «_& “ wine has 
overflowed him, covered him,” *** and M73) (Ps, 
78. 49) — 66 “warning, example.” ?*6 

my Da yp (Is. 5. 30) — Wiel “her sand 
dunes, elevated places,” *??” but F1y* (Deut. 32. 
3) = les “hemorrhage of the nose.” 


10) Similarity due to the omission of a letter 
(bi-nugqsani hazfin). 
Only two such examples are cited by Ibn Barin. 
HO (Es. 3. 13) = Jab “the young of every 
animal.” 


wy (Jb. 9.9) = ue ol “the constellation of 
Ursa.” 178 


11) Comparison of Hebrew and Arabic roots 
belonging to different groups: 

a) Hebrew Mediae Wdw and Arabic Mediae 
geminatae. 

Miy My? (Is. 50. 4) = Se“ to upbraid, drink 
successive draughts.” **° 


b) Hebrew Mediae Waw and Arabic Tertiae 
Waw and Tertiae Yd. 


wD (Jer. 50. 11; Mal. 3. 20) — Us and ,té 
“to spread news, become known.” 3*° 


124 See ib. 78. 

225 Cf. Qimhi (Shorishim s. v.). 

#2° So Saadia. See Dozy, Supplement 2. 91. 

127 Saadia and Rouen Glosses (Usiil 559 n. 99) render 
it ‘agtdruhd “her celestial zones.” Ibn Janah (l.c.) 
explained it by kard@’ibuhad “her ruins.” The latter 
opinion is adopted by Parhdn (‘Arik s.v.) and anony- 
mously quoted by Qimhi (com. ad loc.). See also 
(Shorishim s. v.). 

128So Saadia and ‘Ali ben Suleiman (Pinsker, Liq. 
Qad. 212). 

12°So Ibn Janih (Usil 514. 10ff.) and Ibn Bal'am 
(Glosses sur Isaie 119). Saadia translated it by laqqana 
“to explain,” found also as a Rouen gloss (Usiil 513 
n. 44). 

18° While the comparison of wp (Lev. 13. 7. 22) to 
faa is already found with Saadia and Qoreish (Risdlah 
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c) Hebrew Primae “Alep verbs and Arabic 
Mediae geminatae. 
DON (Piel, Gen. 37. 7) = @ “to pick, collect.” 


d) Hebrew Tertiae Hé verbs and Arabic Mediae 
geminatae and vice versa. 


y3n (Prov. 20.17) = ee « gravel, pebbles.” 7** 

msn (Num. 31. 27) = (p> “to share an 
object with.” 

m9D (Lev. 26. 16; Jb. 11. 20) — DS “to be 
weary, become dim (sight).” 


e) Hebrew quadriliteral and quinquiliteral roots 
with Arabic triliteral and vice versa. 


993 (Gen. 11. 9) = deb “to throw into dis- 
order.” 


87) none of them compared w 5 to the same Arabic 
root. Ibn Janih (Usil 567. 11 ff.) deriving wbd (Jb. 
35. 15) from wh explains both of them to mean “to 
increase.” So also Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Parhén (‘Arik s. v.) 
and Qimhi (Shorashim s.v.). Cf. also Rouen Glosses 
(Usil 567 n. 19) numuwwun wa-katratun. 

181 So DbA (op. cit. 573. 14-15; Usil 786. 18). 
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MOM (Is. 59.11) = “to mutter, grumble.” 

PSM OSSD (Jud. 5.11) = esvos.“ to appear 
in broad light (truth).” 

“yIy (Ps. 102. 18) — ski “to be restless in 
bed.” 


12) Isolated comparisons. 

ON (1K. 21. 27) — Ubles “depressed with 
lowered head.” 

MN (Lev. 11. 14) = 48% “kind of hawk.” 

IY MID (Zec. 2. 12) — gl |S “the pupil 
of the eye.” 

3Y (Exod. 19. 9) = w= “cloud.” 

VY MYM (Ezek. 4. 12) — Goce “dough”; 
“although the Nin (in M33yNM I. c.) is not of the 
root.” 

Try .2tNTY (Lev. 16. 8) = Sle “rugged 
ground.” 1 

182Tbn Bariin admits also the possibility of its being 
a place name. Ibn Jan&ih (Usiil 515. 1 ff.) was of the 


opinion that the "Alep and Ldmed are added and that 
the root is }}¥. 
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Japanese Romanization Again 


Now that the discussion of Japanese romaniza- 
tion has begun with Mr. Reischauer’s article,’ 
I wish to approach the whole problem again to see 
whether it is necessarily vexatious or whether it 
may be clarified by one or two more notes from 
the contending camps. 

The table on page 83 by its very arrangement is 
designed to show that only one system has any 
claim to conformity with the “ phonetic ” facts of 
Japanese as opposed to the “ phonemic” system. 
The symbols of the “phonetic transcription ” 
column are chosen to fit what Mr. Reischauer calls 
the “Old Romanization” rather than the other 
way round. Granting that [fi, fa, fu, fo] have 
identical consonants and should be identically re- 
presented, still there remains the fact that if [d3i, 
d3a, d3u, d30] should have a preposed d, [z] 
should also be written [dz]. [d3] and [dz] are 
as far on one side of the true Japanese sounds as 
[3] and [z] on the other. A conventional choice 
must be made even in a phonetic notation (for 
such forms as [93] and [4z] are too cumbersome 
for daily use) and one’s phonetic philosophy or 
national background is apt to determine that 
choice. In a work written in French Edwards? 
chose [3] and [z], which was quite consistent. 
In an older Old Romanization an equally consis- 
tent choice of j and dz was made. My contention 
is that such changes as have been made in the Old 
Romanization—and it has not been static by any 
means—have all been in the direction not of the 
English or Italian, but of the Japanese phonemic 
system. Distinctions which are significant in 
Japanese are made—at least in print—and dis- 
tinctions which are significant in English and not 
in Japanese are not always indicated. Rigor and 
wringer [riger, rIner] might conceivably be sim- 
plified to riger and ringer in English, but no sane 
English speaker would suggest dropping the n 
out of the spelling of the second. Yet in the Old 


1JAOS 60 (1940). 82-89. 
2Ernest Richard Edwards, Etude phonétique de la 
langue japonaise (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 35-38. 


Romanization the same letter was chosen for initia] 
[g] and medial [yn] in accordance with the sound 
principle of Japanese (not English or Italian) 
phonemic distribution. In other words, the evol- 
vers of the system broke their own announced 
principles in order to follow a sounder phonemic 
“instinct.” Every grammar using the OR has 
to devote a paragraph to explaining this [g-n] 
“irregularity.” It should be borne in mind that 
an irregularity that runs through a whole language 
is not an irregularity; it is the rule that needs 
restating in line with the facts of the linguistic 
system in question. 

This discussion of Romaji versus Rémazi will 
miss the point completely if it is not realized at 
the outset that a single all-purpose romanization 
of Japanese can never be adequate. The worker 
in the Japanese field needs three systems, and 
possibly a fourth as reconstruction of Proto- 
Japanese progresses. 

One system, which will be used for phonetic and 
particularly dialectal studies, must be able to repre- 
sent nuances of sounds without overmuch regard 
for typographical convenience. The IPA symbols 
or those of other recognized bodies of phoneticians 
might here be used with a minimum of change or 
adaptation to the special requirements of Japanese. 
This system would be used in the same cases where 
phonetic transcription is resorted to in the study 
of languages everywhere. Its rdle might be more 
restricted in Standard Japanese than in the Occi- 
dental languages because of less disparity between 
it and the second system, which would not have 
the unphonetic incrustations that a long-estab- 
lished orthography always suffers from. In teach- 
ing English or French to foreigners practically 
every word should be accompanied by a transcrip- 
tion the first time it occurs, for the student might 
otherwise mispronounce the word even though he 
had mastered all the phonemes of the language. 
Japanese would be more nearly comparable to 
German or Polish, where the transition from 
spelling to sound is relatively simple although in 
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the transition from sound to spelling there are 
numerous chances to go wrong. In other words, 
after a narrow phonetic description of the sounds 
of Japanese and the relation of sound to symbol 
in some such system as Kokutet or Nipponsiki had 
been explained, a phonetic transcription might be 
required for dialect studies and for words that 
had irregular spelling or pronunciation, such as 
iu ‘say’ (in all leading romanizations) [ju:], 
which sound is normally written ya in OR and KT. 

The second system we need partakes definitely 
of the nature of an excellent modern phonemic 
orthography based on the cultivated Tokyo stan- 
dard. The ordinary student of Japanese would 
use this system in most cases where romanization 
is required, as in journals or magazines published 
outside of Japan which do not stock characters or 
kana, or as a spelling of proper names. No one 


feels more strongly than I do that Japanese 
teaching should from the very outset not only 


ka ga sa za ta da na ha 
ki gi si zi ti di ni hi 
ku gu su zu tu du nu hu 
ke ge se ze te de ne he 
ko go so zo to do no ho 
kiya giya siya, ete. 


kiyu giyu siyu, ete. 
kiyo giyo siyo, ete. 
kiwa giwa 


In such a transliteration it would be perfectly 
legitimate to substitute the apostrophe for i and 
u, for an apostrophe before y would always stand 
for i and one before w for u of the (romanized) 
kana-spelling. The traditional hurdle of Is’ya 
“physician” and istya “stone-mason” would 
thus be cleared. It should be understood at the 
outset that the consonants and vowels are not to 
be considered as equivalent to their counterparts 
in any dialect of Modern Japanese, English, or 
Italian. st stands for katakana ¥ and hiragana L 
whether the text or word being quoted hails from 
an earlier century or from new slang picked up 
on the Ginza. A transliteration is intended to 
reproduce more economically an alien and usually 


*The problem of p or h for the ha-gyé is the most 
difficult encountered in a transliteration of Japanese. 
I am inclined to favor p, which does not necessarily 
mean [p], but a labial which developed variously in 
different dialects and in different positions. 
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include characters and kana, but be based on them. 
Once a feeling of dependence on romanization has 
been established, it is next to impossible to dis- 
lodge it. I even go a step farther than most: 
I have insisted on correct kanazukai. A knowledge 
of the correct character and of its exact Classical 
Chinese meaning is of great value in Japanese, 
but it does not follow that a knowledge of charac- 
ters alone enables one to speak authoritatively of 
the Japanese language. The characters and ro- 
manization often conceal or disguise linguistic 
facts which the traditional kana-spelling brings 
out just as the English misspellings whole, whole- 
some disguise the connection with heal, health, 
hale. 

This leads us to the third romanization. It 
would be a reasonably non-committal translitera- 
tion of the kana-spelling. With possibly minor 
corrections in details I believe the following table 
would meet with general approval: 
ba pa® 
bi pi 
bu pu 
be pe 
bo po 


ma ya ra wa i 
mi ri wi 
mu yu 
me re 
mo yo ro 


we 
wo 


unprintable alphabet. On reading an Arabic, 
Hebrew or Sanskrit transliteration a person who 
knows the original alphabet should be able to re- 
produce it letter by letter. Transliterated Classical 
Arabic is not supposed to indicate the pronuncia- 
tion of any particular modern Arabic vernacular. 
and Japanese transliteration should not be ex- 
pected to do that for modern Japanese. Trans- 
literated Japanese can be quite convenient in 
linguistic reconstruction. One may refer to Jl] 
as KAHA (small caps for transliteration), the 
Standard kawa (italics when single words or sen- 
tences are quoted, otherwise roman, for a phonemic 
orthography), and give various stylistic or dialectal 
forms in brackets in roman type as is customary in 
phonetic transcription: [kawa, ka:, ka‘ wa, ‘ka wa, 
ka¥a, kava; kara, ka:ra, ha:ra]. Then there 
might be debated the relation between the forms 
before the semicolon and those after it, their geo- 
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graphical or social distribution, their phonetic or 
lexical connections. 

If this is considered a plethora of systems, I can 
only say that the tool must be fitted to its task. 
You cannot dig a well with a pitchfork and then 
dip water with it. Neither can you use any one 
Japanese romanization to serve the purposes of a 
reconstruction of Proto-Japanese, of a translitera- 
tion of the present or an earlier kanazukat, of a 
national romanized orthography, and of a phonetic 
notation for accurate dialect or other phonetic 
studies. The point I wish to make is that the OR 
is not well adapted to any of these purposes. The 
only thing a linguist can say for it is that it is 
part of the established order and of a painfully 
recently established order at that. The arguments 
in its favor are all of an essentially non-linguistic 
order. Reduced to one, they are: the convenience 
of foreigners and Japanese who have either got 
used to it or must be taught it rather than any 
other system in order that there may be no con- 
fusion. I would not like to minimize this argu- 
ment. It is undeniably confusing to the generation 
that makes the shift, for writing habits are strong. 
Indexes would have to be revised, familiar spellings 
would give way to new ones, and civil war might 
break out in the Japanology camp. 

With feeling running as high as it is and the 
dangers confronting students of Japanese taken 
into due consideration, it might be advisable not 
to attempt a “spelling reform ” outside of Japan 
just now. Let us resort to romanization only in 
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those cases where it is indispensable and use kana 
in all other cases with characters introduced as 
rapidly as is compatible with good pedagogy. In 
the meantime a series of studies of the phonetic 
system of standard Japanese and of dialects should 
be made and published in JAOS wholly apart from 
the problem of romanization. A transliteration 
would probably be a much easier matter to agree 
on. If we had a good transliteration and a reason- 
ably satisfactory “narrow ” phonetic notation we 
could leave “spelling ” alone until some degree of 
unity could be achieved as to the primary functions 
of written representation of contemporary speech.‘ 


DENZEL CARR 


“The confusion referred to in Note 8 on page 88 of 
Mr. Reischauer’s article was not completely analyzed. 
It is true that the spelling Titibu led to embarrassment 
of the NYK officials. No better example could have been 
chosen of the irrelevant, extra-linguistic factors involved 
in this spelling controversy than to tell the whole truth 
about this rechristening of the Chichibu-Titibu Maru. 
The spelling Titibu led to ribald puns on the part of 
Americans, which made the ship the laughing-stock of 
the Pacific water-front. For a very short period the 
spelling Chichibu was resumed, but then the company 
decided to kill three birds with one stone and “ plug” 
Kamakura, a well-known tourist attraction in Japan, 
and get away from the spelling dilemma and the fun- 
pokers all at once. As proof that the company is not 
changing its policy with regard to the romanization 
system, I refer to the signs on the windows, national 
advertising, and the names of all the ships of the line. 
It would be a reductio ad absurdissimum if the merit of 
orthographic systems were to be decided by chance 
vulgar associations of the written form with certain 
tabu words of foreign languages. 





Again the Accusative 


In a brief note, “The Accusative of Time in 
Amos 1:1,” JAOS 61 (1941) 63f., I supposed 
that I had finally solved the problem of the accu- 
sative there, but that does not appear so certain 


now. President Julian Morgenstern calls my 
attention to two passages parallel to Amos 1:1 
which need to be considered. The first is I Sam. 
9:15, “Now one day before the coming of Saul 
Yahweh had communicated a message to Samuel, 
saying:” The other passage is Gen. 11: 108, 
“When Shem was one hundred years old, he be- 
came the father of Arpachshad, two years after the 
flood.” There is still another passage which is even 


of Time in Amos 1:1. 


more pertinent, viz., Num. 13: 22, “ Now Hebron 
was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” In 
all three passages it seems quite clear that the 
accusatives of time can only express point of time, 
and not duration of time. Hence it would seem 
to follow that the accusative of time in Amos 1:1 
must likewise express point of time, “two years 
before the earthquake,” as I interpreted it in 
JAOS 60 (1940) 225, and not duration of time, 
“for two years before the earthquake,” as I was 
misled to believe in JAOS 61 (1941) 63f. The 
latter interpretation is of course still possible, but 
not very probable. The explanation of the accu- 
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sative expressing point of time which is found in 
all four passages must accordingly be that which 
I originally gave: The accusative is used because 
movement in time is expressed, since the point of 
time is reached by movement forward or backward 
in relation to a particular event. Hence my origi- 
nal thesis still stands, that motion is always 
implied in the accusative. It is for this reason 
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that the temporal accusative regularly expresses 
duration of time, and it can only express point of 
time when and because movement is necessary to 
indicate the point of time, as in the four passages 
cited in this note: Gen. 11:10; Num. 13:22; I 
Sam. 9:15; Amos 1:1. 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
UNIVERSITY oF TORONTO 





Charles Rockwell Lanman, 1850-1941 * 


Charles Rockwell Lanman was born at Norwich, 
Connecticut, July 8, 1850. He graduated in 1867 
from the Norwich Free Academy, and in 1871 
from Yale College, where he continued as a 
student of Greek under Hadley and of Sanskrit 
under Whitney until 1873, when he received the 
degree of Ph. D. He then went to Germany where 
he studied at the Universities of Berlin (under 
Weber), Tiibingen (under Roth), and Leipzig 
(under Curtius and Leskien). He was called to 
the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore in 
1876, the year of its opening, and in 1880 went to 
Harvard University as Professor of Sanskrit, a 
position which he held until his retirement from 
active teaching in 1926. He continued editorial 
work on the three volumes of Geldner’s translation 
of the Rig Veda until failing health forced him 
to give up work entirely in his eighty-eighth year. 
His death occurred February 20, 1941, in his 
ninety-first year. 

On July 18, 1888 he married Mary Billings 
Hinckley, whose death in 1936 severed what had 
become for him an indispensable companionship. 
Of the six children, four daughters and one son 
survive, Mrs. Thomas Hine of Cambridge, Miss 
Edith Lanman of Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Joseph Win- 
lock of Philadelphia, Mrs. Robert Cushman of 
Cambridge, and Dr. Thomas H. Lanman, assistant 
professor of surgery at the Harvard Medical 
School. 

In 1880 he published Noun-inflection in the 
Veda (JAOS, vol. x), an investigation of the 
grammar and exegesis of the Veda which still 
remains a model of a certain type of linguistic 


*This minute was presented at the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society in Chicago, April 15, 1941. 


investigation. In 1888 appeared his Sanskrit 
Reader with Vocabulary and Notes, a book which 
has not yet been superseded and which in connec- 
tion with Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar will long 
remain the standard textbook for beginners in 
Sanskrit. In addition to these he published a 
number of short articles in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, in the Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, and else- 
where, but he always preferred to devote his 
energies to large enterprises rather than to short 
scattered articles. 

The greater part of his scholarly activity centered 
around the editing of the Harvard Oriental Series, 
the publication of which was made possible by 
bequests to Harvard by Henry Clarke Warren, a 
long-time friend of Lanman and once his pupil 
at Johns Hopkins, who was the first American 
scholar to attain distinction in the study of Pali 
and of Buddhism. Between 1891 and 1932 thirty- 
one volumes of this series were issued, and at the 
time of his death the three volumes of Geldner’s 
translation of the Rig Veda were in type but had 
been held up in Géttingen by the outbreak of the 
war. Lanman was a masterly editor, although his 
demands of the author for perfection of manu- 
script and of printers for perfection of printing 
were often irritating to authors and to printers. 
It is probably true to say that he spent as much 
time on the editing of a manuscript as the author 
had spent in writing it. His robust common sense, 
great analytical powers, and complete mastery of 
the printers’ technique vastly improved every 
manuscript he undertook to edit, and every book 
he undertook to print. The fact that his analytical 
powers were much greater than his creative powers 
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led him to devote practically all of his energy to 
the editing of the Harvard Oriental Series, and 
to make that his life work. 

His own work in the Series is represented by a 
translation of Rajasekhara’s Karpiiramafijari (vol. 
4) and by the revision and completion after Whit- 
ney’s death of Whitney’s translation of the Atharva 
Veda (vols. 7 and 8). 

He was Secretary of the American Philological 
Association from 1879 to 1884, during which time 
he edited Volumes X to XIV of its Transactions 
and was its president from 1889 to 1890. He was 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Oriental 
Society from 1884 to 1894, Joint-Editor of its 
Journal and Proceedings for fifteen years, Vice- 
President from 1897 to 1907, and in 1923-24, and 
President in 1907 and 1919. 

The esteem in which he was held abroad is 
indicated by the fact that he was elected honorary 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Société Asiatique, the 
Academy of Social Sciences at Gdéttingen, the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of the Institute of 
Bologna, the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres of the Institute de France, the Royal 
Bohemian Society of Sciences, the Imperial 
Russian Academy of Sciences, the Finnish-Ugrian 
Society, the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesell- 
schaft, and of several other Learned Societies. 

In 1934 the Commission of Japanese Scholars to 
celebrate the two-thousand-five-hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Birth of Buddha awarded him a 
“medal in token of deep respect and in recognition 
of his services to students of Buddhism in the 
United States of America,” one of eight medals 
conferred on foreign scholars. 

He received an LL. D. from Yale in 1902 and 
an LL.D. from the University of Aberdeen in 
1906, when that University celebrated its four- 
hundredth Anniversary. 

In the year 1889-90 he traveled in India, acquir- 
ing many books and five hundred manuscripts 
which form the nucleus of the present Harvard 
Collection of twenty-five hundred Indian manu- 
scripts. In 1908 he was Delegate of the United 
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States of America to the Fifteenth Internationa] 
Congress of Orientalists at Copenhagen. 

Lanman’s early training in the Classics wag 
never forgotten in his later years. He had many a 
quotation from the Greek and Latin authors at his 
tongue’s end. He was the life of many a dinner 
at the Harvard Classical Club, especially when 
he indulged in fervid and fluent reminiscence, A 
certain irresponsibility and unpredictability was 
one of his special charms. He craved companion- 
ship and basked in the friendly warmth that he 
would kindle. But the best of his clubs was his 
home. 

He was a man of vigorous action and of a 
pungent and Elizabethan speech. He was fond of 
walking and swimming, and up to his eighty- 
eighth year, ice in the river permitting, he took his 
daily row on the Charles. It was his proudest 
boast that he had rowed twelve thousand miles 
on the river; he was also proud of the new name 
“ Charles River Lanman ” bestowed on him by the 
Harvard Crimson. He once said that he took up 
rowing because automobiles were not allowed on 
the Charles River, except at the bottom, where 
he seldom went. One of his favorite mottoes was 
that on the old Drapers Hall in Leipzig, which 
he passed daily when he was a student in that city, 
“ Res severa est verum gaudium,” which he trans- 
lated, “ A hard job is a true joy.” 

Lanman served our Society long and well as 
Editor, Vice-president, and President, and is the 
last of the older generation of Indologists which 
contributed so much to its growth, development, 
and prestige. Few of our present members knew 
him in his prime when his vigorous personality 
added so much to the interest of our annual meet- 
ings. Those of us who came into close personal 
contact with him can never forget his trenchant 
but kindly criticism, the lessons we learned from 
him in regard to the orderly and logical presenta- 
tion of our scholarly material, and the time which 
he gave ungrudgingly to help us with our own 
scholarly problems. 

Watrer EvcENnE CLARK 


Harvard UNIVERSITY 
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Cyrus Adler, 


Dr. Cyrus Adler, President of the Dropsie Col- 
lege in Philadelphia and of the Jewish Thevlogical 
Seminary in New York, died on April 7, 1940. 

He was next to the senior member of this 
Society in point of membership, having entered 
it in his twenty-first year, and so possibly the 
youngest member ever admitted. He took his full 
and active part in the Society’s activities, as 
member, contributor to the JourNAL, Trustee, and 
he achieved its highest honor in election to its 
Presidency in 1923. 

But he has uniquely distinguished us by his 
creative abilities and his world-wide activities. He 
was the first scholar to be enrolled in Professor 
Paul Haupt’s novel Semitic Seminar at the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1883, immediately after 
graduation from the College of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He became the first recipient in 
America of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Semitics. He continued his scholarly work as 
Curator of the United States National Museum 
and Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution. He 
played an important and initiative part in the 
Centennial Exposition at Cincinnati in 1888, and 
the International Exposition at Chicago in 1892. 
He was an active member of the small and deter- 


* This minute, together with the accompanying selected 
bibliography, was presented at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society in Chicago, April 15, 1941. 


1863-1940 * 


mined groups that founded the Seminary and the 
College, of both of which he became ultimately 
the President. His contemporary activities are 
amazing. He took part in the initiation and 
editorship of the Jewish Quarterly Review (in its 
American continuation), the Jewish Year Book, 
the Jewish Encyclopaedia, and of the version of 
The Holy Scriptures, done by Jewish scholars, of 
notable value for all readers of the Bible. 

The benevolence of his character appears in his 
devoted and capable concern for his own people in 
the sad catastrophes that have befallen them in 
our own day, a concern marked by wisdom and 
equity to all, the history of which can only be 
alluded to here, although that concern was the 
nearest to his heart. From his youth a man in 
public life, and engaged in important official com- 
missions, his worth was crowned by President 
Roosevelt in his appointment of him as representa- 
tive of his religion in the Inter-Faith Commission, 
organized to unite all spiritual elements of our 
nation to confront the present chaos. 

A Prince is fallen in Israel, and his loss is that 
of the world; but most acutely that of his family, 
to whom we send our deep sympathy out of our 
own deep sense of loss. 


JAMES A. MonTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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CORRECTION 


In the article by Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
entitled “ Zila,” published in the Journat 61. 
98-101, on p. 98, the first word in line 2 of foot- 
note 3 should be corrected from “ Sayana’s” to 
“ Sarnkara’s.” 

EDITOR 
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Woman in the Sacred Scriptures of Hinduism. 
By Mitprep WortH PinKHAM, Ph.D. New 
York: CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 1941. 
Pp. xii + 239. $2.75. 


“During several happy years of residence in 
India... I came to the conclusion that the 
sacred scriptures of Hinduism had been one factor 
tremendously influencing the status of Hindu 
women.” “The purpose of the present study .. . 
is to attempt to show where some of these in- 
fluences occurred, what they were, and the effect 
they have produced upon the status of Hindu 
women. . . . Hindu women, as well as students of 
civilization, need to have such material in order 
to test and evaluate it. It is my earnest belief that 
the Hindu woman herself can most effectively 
straighten out this knotty problem.” 

Thus in the opening paragraphs of her preface 
Dr. Pinkham makes it quite clear that she herself 
is not clear as to the purpose of her book. Further 


perusal of the pages do not help the reader to make 
any decision for himself. In the lines quoted above 
there is more than a suggestion that the volume is 
intended as a sort of inspirational handbook for 
Hindu women, as “ material in order to test and 


evaluate ...”, but it is difficult to believe that 
this is a serious intention, for the quotations are 
all from English translations and provide neither 
a comprehensive list of references, nor sufficient 
context to be very helpful. 

The alternative is to take as the book’s purpose 
the attempt “to show where some of these influ- 
ences occurred, what they were, and the effect they 
have produced upon the status of Hindu women.” 
One is led to expect that the development of this 
theme would take the form of quotations from the 
scriptures according to selected topics, comments 
upon them, and a discussion of their effect upon 
the present day status of Hindu women; or, con- 
versely, a discussion of the conditions under which 
Hindu women live today, and attempted proof that 
these conditions are the direct result of specific 
scriptural precept. 

Had either plan been followed with discrimina- 
tion a worthwhile book should have resulted. 


Unfortunately it has not. There are a great many 
quotations, some of them interesting, but they 
neither prove nor indicate anything in particular. 
They are not suitable for the use of Hindu women, 
nor for scholarly reference, nor are they welded by 
interpretative comment into any sort of unity, nor 
is the “status of Hindu women” of today dis- 
cussed in its relation to these snatches from the 
scriptures. The book is one of sustained confusion 
from beginning to end. One is reminded of the 
student who “specialized in general history.” 
Goddesses, woman’s participation in or exclusion 
from religious rites, desire for sons, adoption, 
children’s teething, “hearts of hyenas are the 
hearts of women,” love of children, incest, poly- 
andry, “ yearnings of youths for maidens, and vice 
versa,” etc., etc., are referred to in incoherent 
succession. The suspicion grows that the references 
were chosen through consultation with an English 
index of quotations under such headings as 
“ woman,” “ bride,” “ home,” “ dame,” and so on, 
and grouped together because of the identity of 
the English word used in translation, often with 
noticeable strain on the context. Take for example 
a reference to “home” on page 29: “ More im- 
portant still, in constructing the picture of the 
Hindus of those days, we find many beautiful lines 
in praise of the spirit of the home. . . . 

His home is like a lake with lotus-blossoms, like 

the Gods’ palaces adorned and splendid. 

R. V. 10. 107. 10.” 


Reference to RV 10.107 shows it to be a hymn 
that deals with the blessings that accrue to the 
worshipper who is liberal with his gifts. It has 
nothing to do with the spirit of the home. Again, 
apparently under the momentum of dealing with 
the family as a unit, the author brings the father 
in the Rig Veda into the medley. His inclusion is 
justified by the comment (p. 28), “ The father in 
the Rig Veda would seem to stand for all that is 
good and kind. Certainly there is no indication 
that a father exercised cruel subjection over his 
wife and daughters.” There follow two quotations 
dealing with the relationship between father and 
son. 
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It is a pity that the book is not better, because 
the subject is capable of better treatment than it 
has received. According to her own statement, 
Dr. Pinkham believes that the condition of Hindu 
women today is the result of specific scriptural 
influence. But she has failed either to define the 
condition she deplores or to prove that her thesis 
as to its cause can be substantiated. Reference to 
her residence in India had led one to hope that 
she had gathered at first hand material pertinent 
to the subject of her book, and could document 
present day practice with ancient injunction. 
Quite apart from her own purpose of encourage- 
ment to Hindu women, such a documentation 
would be of interest to students of Indie civiliza- 
tion. The subject of the survival of ancient forms 
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is always one of prime fascination. That there 
are innumerable survivals of ancient customs alive 
today in Hindu family life cannot be doubted, and 
it is clear that a great part of these will never, 
because of the restrictions of polite convention, 
be available for first hand study by Western male 
scholars. Recognition of them is peculiarly in the 
province of feminine research, particularly of 
women who have some knowledge of India’s 
ancient literature and religion. If studies of the 
sort indicated in the preface of this book are to 
be made, it must be mainly women who will do 
them. We look for a more pertinent contribution 
from Dr. Pinkham in the future. 


JEAN WILSON KENNEDY 
New Haven, Connecticut 








L’estampe chinoise ancienne en couleur. By JAN 
TsSCHICHOLD. Basel: Les Epitions HoLBEIn, 
1940. Pp. 14; 16 color facsimile plates. 


It is a pleasure to come upon a new book on 
Chinese color prints. Far less attention has been 
paid to these charming plates of birds and flowers, 
of still life with fruits and fantastic rocks, and of 
bamboos and grasses swaying in the air than to 
the Japanese prints of the Ukiyoe school teeming 
with the human life of antique Edo. But Chinese 
prints, long disdained by Chinese connoisseurs, 
have chiefly survived in book-form; collected be- 
cause they happened to be a part of the book, and 
not as an object of interest in themselves. 

This book consists of eight pages of text, two of 
notes and another two for the bibliography, fol- 
lowed by sixteen color plates. The long shape of 
the book required by the plates means however that 
each page has two columns of text each about the 
size of an ordinary page, so that the text is about 
twice as long as one might expect. There is no 
index. 

Mr. Tschichold starts with a brief survey of the 
origins of Chinese prints, mentioning paper, seals, 
rubbings, and prints; and in describing the process 
of relief-print-making in general, repeats the error 
that books were first printed in 594 a.p. T. F. 
Carter has demonstrated in his Invention of Print- 
ing in China,’ that the accepted source for this 


1T. F. Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and 
its Spread Westward, rev. ed., New York, 1931, pp. 202-4, 
note 13. 


statement is only a sixteenth century gloss on a 
quotation from a book written in 597 A.p., in 
which the reference is to damaged statues. Mr. 
Tschichold then notes somewhat doubtfully the 
date of the earliest printing from movable type as 
being in 607 a.D., but this is hardly credible to me. 
It is possible that the book was set up some cen- 
turies later from a manuscript dated 607 without 
a note on the actual date of printing, as was some- 
times the case in Chinese book publication. The 
great gap between this date and Pi Sheng’s inven- 
tion of movable type in 1041, which he notes, 
would incline me to give a Scotch verdict of “ Not 
proven” for the earlier date. Pi Sheng’s type 
unfortunately did not stand the test of long use or 
of competition from the process of woodcut print- 
ing. The author finishes his introductory para- 
graphs by mentioning a few of the noteworthy 
illustrated books appearing previous to the Shih- 
chu-chai Hua-p‘u, or The Collection of Prints of 
the Ten Bamboo Studio. 

This book, to which the author devotes the main 
part of his discussion, appears to have been a com- 
pilation of color plates taken from at least three 
earlier books published by Hu Chéng-yen of Nan- 
king with additional original designs. The work 
was published in 1635 in eight albums, each leaf 
being 29.4 cm. by 33.2 cm.,? and a second edition 
from which the color facsimiles in the book under 


* (L. Ashton, B. Gray, R. L. Hobson, O. Raphael, eds.), 
The Chinese Exhibition, a Commemorative Catalogue, 
London, 1936, p. 136, no. 3066. 
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review were taken, in 1643; its plates measure 
approximately 28.5 cm. by 24.4cm. Later editions 
are usually slightly smaller in size. But size is 
hardly a reliable criterion, for single leaves and 
sometimes even volumes were trimmed, as for 
instance a Tao-kuang edition of this work in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art which is so treated.* 
More reliable criteria for distinguishing between 
editions are to be found, as Mr. Tschichold says, 
in the declining quality of the printing of the suc- 
cessive editions, and, as I would like to suggest, 
in the paper—the quality of its surface and its 
color, as well as the width between the horizontal 
laid lines in the paper, for these seem to show a 
greater variation than the vertical laid lines in 
such examples as I have examined. But more 
important is the change in color schemes which 
seems to occur in the eighteenth century. If the 
plate of a bird preening its back on a boulder in 
the grass is examined,‘ it will be seen that the 
Kang-hsi edition, and presumably the earlier ones, 
shows the bird in blue, white, gray, and brick- 
orange, whereas in the later Ch‘ien-lung edition 
the bird is blue, white, yellow, and gray, a color 
scheme followed in subsequent editions. However 
a careful analysis cannot be made until the first 
edition has been reproduced in color facsimile. 
Besides discussing the technique for these prints 
Mr. Tschichold translates the prefaces to the col- 
lections, which turn out to be amusing “ blurbs ” 
for the editor-publisher apparently by two of his 
friends. Finally the author concludes with a rapid 
survey of color prints issued after the Shih-chu- 
chai Hua-p‘u, and with a brief analysis of the 
difference between Japanese and Chinese prints. 
This difference, he writes, lies in the Japanese use 
of line and contour to the color areas, whereas the 
Chinese omitted the key block, and printed the 
brush-strokes as if they were areas of freely stroked- 


* Metropolitan Museum of Art, Print Room Catalog, 
Chinese Books No. 6. The trimming of this copy is 
obvious, for the leaves, which should be pasted together 
at the outer edges, are separate, making it awkward to 
examine the book. 

‘Metropolitan Museum of Art, Print Room Catalog, 
Chinese Prints Nos. 51 (K‘ang-hsi edition) and 119 
(Ch‘ien-lung edition). 
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on color without any definite boundary lines. This 
painterly style, he concludes, gives the Chinese 
print a true artistic quality lacking in the calli- 
graphic, linear Japanese style, a conclusion with 
which I disagree. It is hardly fair to compare 
the two. Chinese prints were principally designed 
for the painter and his friends whereas the Jap- 
anese print artist designing for a less sophisticated 
public, always had in mind the limitations of the 
wood block and the artificiality of his environment, 
hence his style is as true an artistic expression as 
the painterly style of his Chinese confrere. 

The notes which follow the text are adequate. 
The bibliography is fairly complete, but its ar- 
rangement in chronological order, while showing 
the growth in scholarly interest in this field, is 
hardly as helpful as an alphabetical listing by 
authors would be. There is moreover an incon- 
sistency in listing the titles : sometimes the author’s 
name comes first, sometimes the title. There are 
a few items which should have been included: R. 
Douglas, “ Chinese illustrated books,” Bibliogra- 
phica II (1896), 452-79; W. L. Harris, “ Early 
Western Influence in the Art of the Far East,” 
Good Furniture VI (April 1916), 220-6, chiefly 
interesting for its illustrations and remarks on 
seventeenth century Jesuit-inspired Chinese wood- 
cuts;> L. Binyon and J. J. O’Brien Sexton, 
Japanese Colour Prints, London and New York, 
1923, pp. liii-lvi; and Anon., An Erhibition of 
Chinese Wood Block Prints, New York, 1932, a 
nine page pamphlet for a College Art Association 
travelling exhibition chosen from the collection of 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. A word on the 
reproductions: These are of excellent quality and 
will no doubt stand a comparison with the origi- 
nals. On the whole, the book provides a well 
summarized introduction to Chinese color prints, 
and a promised companion volume of color plates 
in facsimile from the equally well known Mustard 
Seed Garden will be awaited with interest. 


Joun E. McCay 


5 These prints are in the American Museum of Natural 
History, Dept. of Anthropology, New York. 
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The One Hundred and Fifty-third Meeting the Field Museum of Natural History, and the 
of the Society, a joint meeting with the Middle Art Institute of Chicago. The following were 
West Branch, was held at Chicago, Ill., on April among the members of the Society who partici- 
15, 16, 17, 1941, upon the invitation of the pated in the sessions: 
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N. Abbott W. F. Edgerton C. Kraft Cornelia M. Roberts 
T. G. Allen S. I. Feigin S. N. Kramer F. Rosenthal 

D. K. Andrews F. W. Filson J. A. Lacey D. N. Rowe 

S. N. Au-Young G. G. Fox Hildegard Lewy A. J. Sachs 

O. J. Baab H. Frankfort J. Lewy M. Schloessinger 

L. Bachhofer J.P. Free Elizabeth Lindmueller E. Schmidt 

L. C. Barret E. M. Gale A. H. Lybyer B. Schwartz 

J. W. Bennett F. W. Geers D. E. McCown K. C. Seele 

P. F. Bloomhardt I. J. Gelb Ruth Mackensen O. R. Sellers 

G. V. Bobrinskoy N. Glueck D. G. Mandelbaum Dorothy R. Shapiro 
R. A. Bowman A. Goetze R. A. Martin Louise A. Shier 

W. Boyes L. C. Goodrich H. G. May M. B. Smith 

C. 8. Braden C. H. Gordon T. J. Meek E. A. Speiser 

Ruth S. Brookens G. E. von Griinebaum J. Mihelic Elizabeth Stefanski 
W. N. Brown E. B. Gunnemann H. F. Mist F. J. Stephens 

A. A. Brux Louise W. Hackney R. Montgomery W. F. Stinespring 
F. W. Buckler Ardelia R. Hall W. J. Moore J. W. Swain 

L. Bull R. T. Hallock J. Morgenstern G. E. Taylor 

M. Burrows C. H. Hamilton H. H. Nelson L. V. Thomas 

G. Cameron R. Hardy C. F. Nims Mary E. Thomas 

H. G. Creel A. Heidel J.J. Obermann Winifred S. Thomas 
Florence E. Day G. R. Hughes Wanda Odell L. Waterman 

N. C. Debevoise A. W. Hummel A. T. Olmstead C. M. Wilbur 

G. L. Della Vida J. P. Hyatt R. A. Parker R. J. Williams 

I. H. DeLong W. A. Irwin Ann L. Perkins J. A. Wilson 

D. C. Dennett, Jr. T. Jacobsen A. Poebel Rachael Wischnitzer 
M. Dillon H. W. Jacobson H. I. Poleman L. H. Wood 

M.S. Dimand D. James E. H. Pritchard June Work 

Lucy C. Driscoll A. Jeffery P. M. Purves G. E. Wright 

W. H. Dubberstein 0. S. Johnson Ann Puteamp Total, 125 
H. H. Dubs Helene Kantor C. L. Pyatt 

F. Edgerton J. A. Kerns C. C. Roach 














THE FIRST SESSION A. BUSINESS MEETING 


The first session of the meeting was called to Prof. J. A. Wilson reported on behalf of the 
order by President Arthur W. Hummel at 10.00 local Committee on Arrangements concerning 
A. M. on Tuesday, April 15, in James Henry plans for the meeting and exhibitions at the 
Breasted Lecture Hall, Oriental Institute. Oriental Institute, the University of Chicago, the 
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Field Museum of Natural History, and the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary reported as follows: 


1. The total number of members reported at the last 
annual meeting was 797. The following changes in the 
number on the membership roll have occurred since the 
report to the Society March 26, 1940. Losses by death, 
11; losses by resignation, 27; dropped from the roll for 
nonpayment of dues, 25; total, 63. New members elected 
and qualified, 106; members reinstated, 3; total gains, 
109. The net gain in membership was 46. The total 
number now on the roll is 843. 

The Membership Committee has not entirely finished 
its campaign for new members for the current year and 
a report will be made later. 

[The Membership Committee under the chairman. 
ship of Dr. W. H. Dubberstein made the following report 
on May 15: A large number of names of prospective 
candidates for membership in the Society was assem- 
bled and circularized by the members of the Committee. 
During the period of the Committee’s activity 96 appli- 
cations for membership were received and acted upon 
favorably by the Executive Committee. Most of these 
applications came as a direct result of the Committee’s 
work. ] 


2. In the present year Charles C. Torrey, Professor 
Emeritus of Semitic Languages at Yale University, is 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his election to 
membership in the Society. The rank of senior member 
of the Society passes this year to two persons, James 
Richard Jewett, Professor Emeritus of Arabic in Har- 
vard University, and Dr. Herbert William Magoun, of 
Belmont, Mass. Both were elected in the same year, 
1887, Prof. Jewett in May, and Dr. Magoun in October. 


3. The Society was represented by delegates ap- 
pointed by President Arthur W. Hummel on two special 
occasions as follows: 


The Seventieth Anniversary Celebration of Hunter 
College at New York, N. Y., Oct. 8-11, 1940, Prof. 
L. C. Goodrich. 

The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 4-5, 1941, Profs. R. G. Kent, 
E. A. Speiser, and D. Bodde. 


4. We mourn the death of the following members: 


Cyrus ADLER, President of Dropsie College and of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, died April 7, 
1940, at the age of 76. He was elected a corporate mem- 
ber of our Society in 1884 and became a life member in 
1927. He served as President of the Society in 1923-24. 


Eviza Hatt Kenprick, Professor Emeritus of Biblical 
History at Wellesley College, died April 11, 1940, at the 


age of 77. She was elected to corporate membership in 


1896 and became a life member in 1936. 

PerE VINCENT ScuHEIL, distinguished French Assyri- 
ologist, died Oct. 9, 1940, at the age of 82. He was 
elected to honorary membership in 1920. 
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SamMvuEL Lucas Josni, Professor of Comparative 
Culture at Carleton College, died June 10, 1940. He 
was elected a corporate member of the Society in 1927. 


A. Sanpers DEWITT, a practicing physician of Detroit, 
Mich., died January 2, 1941, at the age of 58. He was 
elected a corporate member of the Society in 1930. 


Matcotm F. Fariey, of Fukien University, China, 
died in Chicago, Feb. 1, 1941. He had been a corporate 
member of the Society since 1937. 


EpWarp THEODORE NEWELL, President of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society, died Feb. 18, 1941, at the age 
of 55. He became a member of the Society in 1914. 


CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Professor Emeritus of 
Sanskrit at Harvard University, died Feb. 20, 1941, at 
the age of 90. He was elected to corporate membership 
in 1876; and became a life member in 1889. He was 
the senior member of the Society at the time of his 
death. He served as President of the Society in 1907-8, 
and 1919-20. 


Bessie C. MERRILL, died in February, 1941. She had 
been a corporate member of the Society since 1932. 


Stir Georce A. Grierson, a distinguished British 
Sanskrit scholar, died March 8, 1941, at the age of 90. 
He was elected to corporate membership in 1899. He 
became a life member in 1901. In 1905 he was elected 
an honorary member. At the time of his death, he was 
the senior honorary member of the Society. 


KEMPER FULLERTON, Professor Emeritus of the Old 
Testament Language and Literature at Oberlin College, 
died March 23, 1941. He was elected to corporate mem- 
bership in 1916. He served as President of the Middle 
West Branch, 1924-25. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ferris J. STEPHENS, Secretary. 
It was voted that the report be received. 


A memorial resolution for the late Dr. Cyrus 
Adler prepared by Prof. J. A. Montgomery and 
accompanied by a selected bibliography prepared 
by Prof. Joseph Reider was presented by the Sec- 
retary. It was voted to adopt the resolution. 

A memorial resolution for the late Prof. Charles 
Rockwell Lanman prepared by Prof. W. E. Clark 
with an accompanying bibliography was presented 
by the Secretary. It was voted to adopt the 
resolution. 


[The above mentioned memorial resolutions appear 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the JoURNAL.] 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer submitted the following report 
upon the Society’s finances for the fiscal year 
1940: 
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1. BALANCE SHEET Bonds 
Assets Dee. 31,1939 Dee. 31, 1940 $1,000 American Tel. & Tel. 344s of 1961 
Investments (book value). $21,038.39 $21,002.39 2,000 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 
Balance in Cash Account.. 1,555.69 2,817.14 2,000 Morris & Essex Railroad 3%s of 2000 
1,000 Niagara Falls Power 34s of 1966 
Es 6 iv cke cance ee $22,594.08 $23,819.53 2,000 Pacific Gas & Electric 4s of 1964 
2,000 Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 4s 
Liabilities of 1953 
Treet PenEs. «oo. sissies $13,300.00 $13,300.00 
Life Member Fund........ 4,457.50 4,500.00 Stocks 
Reserve Fund............ 2,000.00 2,000.00 15 shs. American Tel. & Tel. 
10 “ Bankers Trust Co. 
ee $19,757.50 $19,800.00 10 “ Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
10 “ First National Bank of Boston 
Surplus ere ee ee ee 2,836.58 4,019.53 5 © Union Pacific Railroad, com. 










VaR oN ae $22,594.08 $23,819.53 






Mortgage 
$5,965 par—688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. Maturity, April 1, 1940—extended to 








DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 












Generai Account Balance............... $ 1,087.37 April 1, 1943. 
Offprint Account Balance............... 40 ; 
Monograph Account Balance............ 2,931.76 The cash balance as of December 31, 1940, is $2,817.14. 


















PT eT Te re Thr eee rent $ 4,019.53 
Yale University, 






CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS By H. J. OstRANDER, 


This is to certify that as of December 31, 1940, Yale Assistant Treasurer. 
University is holding for account of the American 
Oriental Society the following securities: December 31, 1940. 




















INVESTMENTS 
Date of Market Value 

Purchase Book Value Dec. 31, 1940 Yield 
os Se al orig caked ae ew Ween eae Ma oe GOS $ 5,965.00 $ 5,965.00 













Bonds 











Oe eer te Oct. 16, ’36 1,011.90 1,101.25 3%% 
re: . vcetaecenabenseeseanwanis Mar. 31,’36 1,936.67 1,742.50 4 % 
Ne a ree July 9,735 1,900.68 752.50 314% 
1 Niagara Falls Power...............+seeeeeeees June 25, ’36 1,051.47 1,102.50 34% 
ES re en ere ee July 9,735 2,096.39 2,230.00 4% 
I ee July 9,°35 2,120.12 2,210.00 4 % 











Stocks 
I Ns cnnvnecesweninedesenee June 3,’36 1,660.35 1,670.00 $9.00 
OE ee ee eee er Mar. 29, ’37 855.53 835.00 9.00 










TI on nce cenméeaseteweenese Feb. 26, ’37 666.78 383.75 6.00 
ee rr rere Oct. 16,’36 667.50 492.50 1.80 
EEE LT AE OR OT June 11,36 605.00 550.00 2.00 










10 First National Bank, Boston................. 11, ’36 465.00 452.50 2.00 





Ctubaceciprhe cess bee itaean en enNekamene $21,002.39 $19,487.50 








Average yield on investments, 4% per cent. 








we 


is 43 


ven, 


7.14. 
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5. 
| Credits 


CasH ACCOUNT 


Balance January 1, 1940................. 
Credits 
re cake inte $3,629.02 
Life membership dues.......... 42.50 
SS EP ES CCT ET re 1,007.75 
Sale of publications............ 1,564.18 
Subventions to publications..... 1,896.62 
Income from Nies Fund........ 778.87 
Refunds from authors.......... 101.40 
Repayment of invested capital.. 35.40 
Use of addressograph.......... 3.00 
CE Bio 605d cnnnsavceswe 9.41 
ee Pe reer Ts ee 
Debits 
JouRNAL and Offprints......... $4,008.36 
SED onosedsvececseesies 2,279.82 
Secretary-Treasurer ........... 999.70 
 . MPPTETTCOTT TTT TTT TTT 204.72 
: Committee on Membership...... 34.86 
Committee on Advancement of 
B Oriental Studies............. 23.42 
Refunded to former and present 
i Treasurers per order Execu- 
} tive Committee ............. 225.47 
i eee 25.00 
Advanced dues refunded........ 5.35 
sf 
Balance December 31, 1940..............-- 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Balance January 1, 1940................ 

Income in 1940: 
Dues (Arrears)............- $ 318.00 
Dues Current) ..........00s- 3,252.82 
Dues (Advance)............. 58.20 
Ge PE cnn wemeseeuaews 8.55 
Use of addressograph........ 3.00 
Interest on investments...... $ 945.50 
Interest on cash balance...... 62.25 

Returned from JournNAL Account......... 


Returned from Secretary-Treasurer Account 
Returned from Committee for Promotion 

of Oriental Research...............--- 
Returned from Committee on Membership. 
Returned from Committee on Advancement 

of Griental Gimihes... .....ccsccccccss 
Returned from Librarian’s Account....... 
Returned from Contingency Fund........ 


 ) 






$ 1,555.69 


9,068.15 


$10,623.84 


7,806.70 


$ 2,817.14 


$ 217.60 


3,640.57 


1,007.75 
150.95 
.30 


50.00 
15.14 


26.58 


ia 1.4] 


672.55 


$5,782.85 
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Debits 


Budget appropriations: 


JOUBNAL .......... $2,438.17 
Editors’ honoraria. . 400.00 
Secretary-Treasurer. 1,000.00 
Membership Commit- 
ies og wis 50.00 
Committee for Pro- 
motion of Oriental 
ROSORTGR ...ccces 50.00 
Committee for Ad- 
vancement of Ori- 
ental Studies..... 50.00 
BEE ccccssccses 200.00 
ACLS dues......... 25.00 
Contingency Fund.. 476.36 
$4,689.53 
Advanced dues refunded........ 5.35 
Loss on sale of investments..... .60 
Balance December 31, 1940................ 
6. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Per Budget (from General Account)...... 
CR iv ccnccensesueeaeme 
NS ee and hd eee ae 
ACLS subvention for Supplement No. 4... 
Refunds Sremk GUERGTS. «ooo ccccccsccesess 


Transferred from Offprint Account....... 


Debits 


BABS GB, Orc cccscccces 


ee 


—— $2,913.80 


JAOS Supplement No. 4........ 398.02 
SE cok ihe ca weks tenon cme 400.00 
Editorial expenses............. 20.82 
Expended for authors.......... 109.80 
Back numbers purchased....... 105.00 
Addressograph .............+.: 4.70 
Postage (Office)............... 19.25 
Express charges on gift set..... 1.36 


Balance December 31, 1940, returned to Gen- 


7. 


et SE cin ceadusec ene eeawee eet 


OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Balance January 1, 1940 (held for au- 

thors ) 
Author payment for No. 1l.............- 
Sales 


ee ee | 






4,695.48 
1,087.37 


$2,838.17 
526.73 
239.50 
398.02 
101.40 
19.88 


$4,123.70 






$3,972.75 


$ 150.95 
$ 2.35 
18.30 
35.24 
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Debits 
Current expenditures: 
Manufacturing No. 11.. $18.30 
Postage 
Refunds to authors 
$35.61 


Transferred to JOURNAL Account. 19.88 


Balance December 31, 1940, held for authors 


8. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Per Budget (from General Account) 


Debits 
Secretarial assistance 
Honorarium 
Postage and supplies 
Printing and addressograph service 
Annual meeting expenses 
Accounting services 


$1,000.00 


$457.45 
200.00 
91.33 
170.51 


Balance December 31, 1940, returned to Gen- 
eral Account 


9. COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
Credits 
Per Budget (from General Account) 


Debits 
Stationery, printing, and postage 


Balance, December 31, 1940, returned to Gen- 
eral Account 


10. COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
Credits 
Per Budget (from General Account) 


Debits 
Postage and travel 


$50.00 


23.42 


Balance December 31, 1940, returned to Gen- 


eral Account $26.58 


ll. LIBRARIAN’S ACCOUNT 
Credits 


Per Budget (from General Account) 
Catalogue sales 


$200.00 
6.13 


$206.31 


Debits 


Customs and carriage charges on 
books received 
Binding of books 


Balance December 31, 1940, returned to Gen- 
eral Account 
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12. CoNTINGENCY FuND 
Credits 


Balance January 1, 1940 
Per Budget (from General Account) 


$421.66 
476.36 


$898.02 


Refunded to former and present Treasurers 
per order of Executive Committee 225.47 


Balance December 31, 1940, returned to Gen- 


eral Account $672.55 


13. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 
Credits 

Balance January 1, 1940 

Income from Nies Fund 

ACLS grant for AOS 17 

ACLS grant for AOS 18 

ACLS grant for AOS 19 

Author’s payment on AOS 19 

Sales 

Refunded express charge ; 

Credits held 86 


$2,194.97 
778.87 
275.00 
500.00 
350.00 
355.30 
747.27 


$5,211.58 


AOS 17 publication cost 
AOS 18 publication cost 
AOS 19 publication cost 
Advertising 

Supplies, postage and 

charges 

Storage of type AOS 8 
Editor’s fees 


shipping 


2,279.82 


$2,931.76 


Balance December 31, 1940 


Gross INCOME FROM SALES ITEMIZED 


Barton, Royal Inscriptions 
AOS I (Blake) 
II-III (Edgerton) 

(Emeneau ) 
(Albright ) 
( Pfeiffer ) 
(Emeneau-U. L.)......... ( 9) 
(Harris-Gram. ) 
(Barret) 
(Cross) 
(Shryock ) 
(Poleman) 
(Hamilton) 
(Goetze) 
(Burrows) ) 
(Harris-D. C. D.)........ (94) 
(Bodde) 
(Barret) 
(Klein) 


$747.27 
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14. CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


January 11, 1941. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Oriental Society and 
that we believe them to be correct and in accord with 
the report submitted. 


(Signed): FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 


Cart H. KRAELING, 
Auditing Committee. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS 


Prof. W. N. Brown presented the following as 
the report of the Editors of the Society’s publica- 
tions : 


During the year 1940-4] the editors have published 
parts 2, 3, and 4 of Volume 60 of the JouRNAL, and 
part 1 of Volume 61. Volume 60 contained 616 pages. 
With the first issue of the Volume 61 the JOURNAL 
appears in a new format. 


In the American Oriental Series three volumes have 
been published, as follows: 

Vol. 17. Statesman, General, and Patriot in Ancient 
China, by Derk Bodde. This volume was aided financially 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Vol. 18. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, edited by 
L. C. Barret. This volume also was aided financially 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Vol. 19. Al-Ibdnah ‘An Usil Ad-Diydnah, translated 
by Walter C. Klein. This volume also was aided finan- 
cially by the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Vol. 20 of the Series, entitled Chanhu-daro Excava- 
tions 1935-36, by E. J. H. Mackay, is now being manu- 
factured. This work is being published by the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society for the American School of Indic 
and Iranian Studies and the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and is being financed almost wholly by that 
Museum and the American Council of Learned Societies. 


As the three editors retire from their service they 
wish to express to the members and officers of the 
Society their appreciation of the cooperation they have 
had, and especially that which they have received from 
the Society’s Secretary-Treasurer, both the present one 
and his predecessor. They wish to record again their 
satisfaction with the J. H. Furst Co., which prints most 
of the Society’s publications. These printers are not 
only excellent in their craft, but are also always willing 
to cooperate in every way with the editors. 


W. NorMAN Brown, Editor, 
J. K. Suryock, Associate Editor, 
E. A. SPEISER, Associate Editor. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Society’s Librarian: 


During the year 1940/41, 64 volumes and 21] num- 
bers of periodicals have been added to the Library. Of 
the periodicals 200 were in continuance of sets already 
in the Library; 11 represent titles new to the Library. 
Two new titles have been added to the list of exchanges: 
The Jewish Quarterly Review and the Geographical 
Review. Twenty-four volumes have been forwarded to 
the editors of the JouRNAL for purposes of review. One 
hundred twenty-two volumes representing, for the most 
part, sets in frequent use and important monographs, 
have been bound. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is 
up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Accademia d’Italia, Rome. Classe di scienze morali. 
Atti. Rendiconti. Serie settima, v. 1. 1939. 

Addresses in tribute to Cyrus Adler, 1863-1940. Deliv- 
ered at the Founder’s Day and graduation exercises 
of the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, Philadelphia, June 2, 1940. [19407] 

‘Ali ibn Isma‘il, Aba al-Hasan, al-As‘ari. Al-ibinah 
‘an usil ad-diyinah (The elucidation of Islim’s 
foundation). A translation with introduction and 
notes by W. C. Klein. 1940. (American Oriental 
series, v. 19) 

Bastian, A. Concerning the Siamese sound and tonal 
accents tr. by M. H. Byleveld with manuscript 
notes by C. B. Bradley. Work done on WPA project 
# 6147. Typewritten manuscript. 

K. Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en weten- 
schappen. Beschrijving der handschriften. Menak 
door r. m. ng. dr. Poerbatjaraka. 1940. 

K. Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschap- 
pen. Bibliotheek. Catalogus. F.-G.: Geschiedenis 
1940. 

Boston University. Bulletin, v. XXIX, no. 28. 
logue issue, 1940-1941) [19407] 

Brown, W. N. The basis for the Hindu act of truth. 
[1940] 

Calcutta. Imperial library. Catalogue, Pt. II. Subject 
index to the author catalogue. Second supplement 
(1928-1937). 1939. 

Dorsey, G. A. Notes on Skidi Pawnee society by G. A. 
Dorsey and J. R. Murie. 1940. (Field museum 
of natural history. Publ. 479. Anthropol. ser. v. 
27, no. 2) 

Du Mesnil du Buisson, R., comte. Inventaire des in- 
scriptions palmyréniennes de Doura-Europos. 1939. 

Eastern Asia, an illustrated quarterly. 1940. 

Eichhoff, F. G. Vergleichung der Sprachen von Europa 
und Indien. Aus dem Franzésischen von J. H. 
Kaltschmidt. 1840. 

Etudes traditionnelles. 45¢ année, no. 241-245. 1940. 

Field, H. The anthropology of Iraq. Pt. 1, no. 1. The 
upper Euphrates. 1940. (Field museum of natural 
history. Publ. 469. Anthropol. ser. v. 30., pt. 1, 
no. 1) 

Geographical review, v. 30-31, pt. 1. 


(Cata- 


1940-41. 
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Gt. Brit. India office. Library. Catalogue of the Arabic 
manuscripts in the library of the India office. v. II 
[pt.] 4. Kalim by R. Levy. 1940. 

Hambly, W. D. Craniometry of New Guinea. 1940. 
(Field museum of natural history. Publ. 465. 
Anthropol. ser. v. 25, no. 3) 

Harrison, B. The correspondence between B. Harrison 
and J. G. Blaine, 1882-1893; collected and ed. by 
A. T. Volwiler. 1940. (Memoirs of the American 
philosophical society, v. 14) 

Henderson, H. G. From The bamboo broom. 1940. 
(Japan reference library publications, no. 2) 
Hocart, A. M. Les castes. 1938. (Annales du Musée 
Guimet. Bibliothéque de vulgarisation, t. 54) 
Hrdlitka, A. Catalog of human crania in the United 
States National museum collections. Indians of the 

Gulf states. 1940. 

Jewish quarterly review. New ser. v. 31. 1940. 

Kleiweg de Zwaan, J. P. Anthropologische bibliographie 
van den Indischen Archipel en van Nederlandsch 
West-Indie. Supplement by A. J. van Bork-Felt- 
kamp. 1940. (Mededeelingen van de Afdeeling 
volkenkunde van het Koloniaal Instituut. Extra 
serie, no. 3) 

[Krylov, I. A.]. Fables de Tsey Ibrahim avec une in- 
troduction grammaticale et un index des formes 
verbales par G. Dumézil & A. Namitok. 1939. 
(Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’études, 
t. 50) 

Lacombe, O. L’absolu selon le Védinta. 1937. (An- 
nales de Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’études, 
t. 49) 

Lal, M. M. A short note on the world’s oldest ms. copy 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 500 years old. 
[n. d.] 

Madras. Government museum. Guide to the archaeo- 
logical galleries by F. H. Gravely, C. Sivaramamurti 
and other curators. 1939. 

Government museum. [Illustrations of Indian 
sculpture mostly southern for use with the guide to 
the archaeological galleries, by F. H. Gravely and 
C. Sivaramamurti. 1939. 

—— (Presidency) Government oriental mss. library. 
A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
by S. Kuppuswami Sastri and P. P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri. v. 28, supplemental. 1939. 

—— (Presidency) Government oriental mss. library. 
A descriptive catalogue of the Tamil manuscripts 
by S. Kuppuswami Sastri and P. P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri. v. 6. 1937. 

—— (Presidency) Government oriental mss. library. 
A descriptive catalogue of the Telugu manuscripts 
by S. Kuppuswami Sastri and P. P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri. v. 6. Vacanakavyas. 1937. 

Marshall, Sir J. H. The monuments of Sidfichi by Sir 
John Marshall and Alfred Foucher with the texts 
of inscriptions edited, translated and annotated by 
N. G. Majumdar. [n.d.] 3v. 

Martin, P. S. Anasazi painted pottery in Field museum 
of natural history, by P. 8S. Martin and E. S. Willis. 
1940. (Field museum of natural history, Anthro- 
pology, Memoirs, v. 5) 

—— The Su site excavations at a Mogollon village, 


western New Mexico, 1939, with reports on pottery 
and artifacts by J. Rinaldo and appendix on skele- 
tal material by M. Kelly. 1940. (Field museum 
of natural history. Publ. 476. Anthropol. ser, 
v. 32, no. 1) 

Maverick, L. A. The Chinese and the physiocrats, 
[1940] ‘ 

—— Hsii Kuang-ch’i, a Chinese authority on agri- 
culture. [1940] 

Métraux, A. Ethnology of Easter island. 1940. (Ber- 
nice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 160) 

Nariman, G. K. Writings. Compiled by R. B. Pay- 
master. [n.d.] 

Oudheidkundige dienst in Nederlandsch-Indié. Inscrip- 
ties van Nederlandsch-Indié, aflevering 1. 1940. 
Parekh, M. C. The gospel of Zoroaster (The Iranian 
Veda). 1939. (Sir Bhagwat-dharma mission 

series ) 

Peiping. National library. Selected Chinese books, 1933- 
1937. [pt. 3]. 1940. 

Perkins, P. D. The paper industry and printing in 
Japan. 1940. (Japan reference library publica- 
tions, no. 1) 

Pithawalla, M. B. Identification and description of 
some old sites in Sind and their relation with the 
physical geography of the region. 1938. 

Poerbatjaraka (Lesya). Pandji-verhalen onderling 
vergeleken. 1940. (Bibliotheca javanica 9) 

Pohl, A. Keilschriftbibliographie, 1 (1. VIII. 1939- 
1, ITT. 1940). 1940. 

Rapp, K. M. Vergleichende Grammatik. 1852-59. 6v. 
in 5. 

[Saka] The Ise Daijingi Sankeiki, tr. into English by 
A. L. Sadler. 1940. 

Shihpirshih Hormasji Hodivala. Studies in Indo- 
Muslim history, a critical commentary on Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India, with a foreword by 
Sir Richard Burn. 1939. 

Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara. The religion of Zarathush- 
tra as taught by himself and his apostles. 1938. 

[Ssi-ma, Ch‘ien] Statesman, patriot, and general in an- 
cient China, three Shih chi biographies tr. and dis- 
cussed by D. Bodde. 1940. (American oriental 
ser., v. 17) 

Toledo museum of art, Toledo, Ohio. Ancient Chinese 
bronzes and Chinese jewelry, an exposition selected 
from the collection of C. T. Loo. [1941] 

Vats, M. S. Excavations at Harappa, being an account 
of archaeological excavations carried out between 
the years 1920-21 and 1933-34. 1940. 2v. 

[Whitney, W. D.] Tabellarische Darstellung der gegen- 
seitigen Verhaltnisse der Sanhitis des Rik, Séman, 
Weissen Yajus und Atharvan. Manuscript. 

Wintemberg, W. J. Lawson prehistoric village site, 
Middlesex county, Ontario. [1939] (Canada. 
Dept. of mines and resources. Mines and geology 
branch. Bull. no, 94. Anthropol. ser. no. 25) 

Yenching journal of social studies, no. 1. [1938] 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, Librarian. 


It was voted to receive the report. 
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ReporT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


Since the last annual meeting of the Society the 
Executive Committee has had three meetings and has 
passed thirteen mail votes on the election of new mem- 
bers, and other routine business. A special meeting was 
held in Washington, D. C., Feb. 1, 1941 for the purpose 
of considering plans for the celebration of the centennial 
of the Society’s founding. The date for the celebration 
was set as the week following Easter Sunday, 1942, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday (April 8, 9, and 10) 
with the possible use of Tuesday (April 7) if the pro- 
gram requires it. 

The Treasurer presented his report for the year 1940 
together with the auditors’ certificate of its correctness. 
The following budget for 1941 was adopted: 


Balance in Gen. Acct. Jan. 1, 1941.......... $1,087.37 
Estimated income in 1941: 

DE ncccseud eeu na sens ees< $3,300.00 

PE ctcckacteenekene wedded 950.00 4,250.00 








a os o.ks eh ceeecedocuus 


Expenditures: 

6 in nicked eadaewsads $2,800.00 
eB eer rere 400.00 
BOE. eitndirdceceiecaeavens 1,000.00 
Membership Committee ..............- 50.00 
Comm. for Promotion of Or. Research. . . 100.00 
Comm. on Advancement of Or. Studies. . 50.00 
Comm. on Enlargement of Resources... . 50.00 
BARNEY cn cccccsccacseccccsnescececes 200.00 
Re ee eee eer 25.00 
Middle West Branch ................. 100.00 
Contingency fund ............-++.+05- 562.37 

SD Wedd deeeeeeasenddencweenes $5,337.37 


At a meeting held last night in the Quadrangle Club 
us the guests of the Local Committee, the reports of the 
various committees and officers responsible to the Execu- 
tive Committee were heard and filed. 

It was voted to reappoint Prof. E. A. Speiser a member 
of the Committee for the Promotion of Oriental Research 
for a term of three years. 

Twenty-two applicants for corporate membership were 
unanimously elected. This number with those elected by 
mail votes makes a total of 106 elected during the year. 
Not all of these have qualified by the payment of the 
annual dues. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on Honorary 
Membership, it was voted to recommend to the Society 
the election of two Honorary Members as follows: 


Professor Bernhard Karlgren, Ph. D., Professor of Far 
Eastern Languages and Director of the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, Sweden, born in 1889; 
Professor Benno Landsberger, Ph. D., former Editor of 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie and of the Leipziger Semi- 
tistische Studien, formerly Professor at the Universities 
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of Marburg and Leipzig, now in Ankara, Turkey, born in 
1890. 

At a meeting this morning, after hearing a proposal 
from C. H. Kraeling, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Enlargement of Resources, to raise a Centennial Fund to 
be added to our capital funds, it was voted to approve 
and recommend the plan to the Society. 


It was voted to elect to honorary membership 
in the Society, the two persons nominated in the 
report of the Executive Committee. 

It was voted to adopt the plan of raising a Cen- 
tennial Fund to be added to our capital. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
CounciL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Prof. E. A. Speiser presented the following as 
the report of the Society’s delegates to the 
American Council of Learned Societies: 


The annual meeting of the American Council of 
Learned Societies was held in Washington, D. C. on 
January 30 to Feb. 1, 1941. It was attended by your 
two delegates as well as by many other members of our 
Society in varying capacities. Subjects of primary 
interest to our Society continue to be supported liberally 
by and through the Council. Of direct benefit to us as 
a Society is the fact that four of the Council’s Develop- 
ment Committees are financing, under the supervision of 
our Editors, an index to our JOURNAL, vols. 20-60, which 
will be published next year. 

Over the years 1937-41 about $50,000 has been at the 
disposal of the Council for Supplementary-fellowships 
and Study-aids. This sum has made possible 95 awards 
of which 37 have a direct relationship to our Society. 
This is additional to the special annual fund of $5,000 
restricted to Far Eastern Studies and to other funds 
available in part to our interests: Near Eastern, Arabic 
and Islamic, Indic and Iranian. 

Your delegates would again draw attention to the 
Grants in Aid of Research. As reported last year, these 
are financed through a large fund, approximating $15,000, 
which is devoted to small grants to help pay expenses 
incidental to research. 

In continuation of the Far Eastern Institute held last 
summer at Harvard University, during the summer ses- 
sion of 1941 the Council will subvention courses in the 
Chinese and Japanese languages at Cornell University. 
In addition, support is being given to the Summer 
Seminar for Islamic Studies, to be held at Princeton, 
and to the Linguistic Institute which is being held this 
year at the University of North Carolina. 

The Council has under consideration through a special 
committee headed by Professor Theodore M. Greene of 
Princeton the subject of Educational Trends and the 
Humanities. A preliminary confidential report has been 
distributed to the Council to serve as a basis for criti- 
cism and suggestions. The whole subject will then be 
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restated and thrown open to debate at a special meeting 
of the Council to be held in May, 1941. 

The Association of American Geographers was elected 
as the twenty-first constituent society of the Council. 


JAMES R. WARE, 
E. A. SPEISER. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REporRT OF THE SocrEety’s REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Prof. O. R. Sellers presented the following as 
the report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research: 


Extension of the area of the war and increase of its 
intensity has greatly curtailed the work of the Schools 
in the field. Directors, annual professors, and fellows 
appointed for this year were unable to sail. Neverthe- 
less, since the last report, Dr. Nelson Glueck before the 
end of his term as director of the Jerusalem School 
finished the third season’s campaign at Tell el-Kheleifeh 
(Ezion-geber) with notable success and reported the 
results in the October Bulletin. He left Jerusalem on 
June 30 and, after an adventuresome trip, reached New 
York on August 24. 

Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, the professor of archaeology, is 
acting director until it will be possible for the director, 
Dr. R. M. Engberg, to go to Jerusalem. Besides directing 
the School and serving on various civic committees in 
Jerusalem, Dr. Fisher has been able to continue impor- 
tant archaeological work. He had charge of the closing 
of the expedition at Beisan and participated in the joint 
work with the Hebrew University on the Third Wall. 
This excavation involved the tearing up of the School’s 
tennis court but, as reported by Dr. Albright in the last 
Bulletin, it yielded important results. For a time the 
School buildings were crowded by families of American 
officials in Egypt, but later these families were allowed 
to return to their homes. This gives Dr. Fisher oppor- 
tunity to do some needed work in cataloguing the library 
and in reorganizing the scientific equipment of the 
School. Though mail between America and Palestine is 
irregular and uncertain, two interesting Newsletters from 
Dr. Fisher have been circulated among the membership. 

Reduction in field activity gives opportunity for catch- 
ing up in publication. Dr. Speiser’s Hurrian Grammar 
(volume XX of the Annual) now is in press. The Exca- 
vation of Tell Beit Mirsim IV (volume XXI) by Dr. 
Albright and Dr. Glueck’s definitive report on Ezion- 
geber (volume XXII) are in preparation. The Bulletin 
and the Biblical Archaeologist continue to be notable in 
their fields. Dr. Glueck’s The Other Side of the Jordan, 
brought out under the auspices of the Schools, has met 
with enthusiastic reception. 

During the past year the Schools have been saddened 
by deaths of three trustees: Dr. Cyrus Adler, Mr. George 
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H. Warrington, and Mr. Edward T. Newell. Each of 
these had been active in the conduct of the Schools and 
had loyally contributed to their development. New 
trustees elected are Dr. Nelson Glueck and Dr. Donald 
Scott, Director of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Under the leadership of President Burrows and the 
other officers the interest and enthusiasm of the organi- 
zation in America continues. At present sixty-one 
institutions are corporation members. At the end of the 
war the Schools should be ready without delay to resume 
vigorous activity in both Baghdad and Jerusalem. 


O. R. SELLERs. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Dr. H. I. Poleman read a detailed report of the 
Annual Meeting of the American Documentation 
Institute, a summary of which follows: 


The annual meeting of the American Documentation 
Institute was held on January 30, 1941, at the National 
Academy of Sciences, in Washington, D. C. The meeting 
was attended by about 100 members, new members, and 
guests. 

After the roll call, and election of new members, the 
rest of the morning session was devoted to a Symposium 
of Microfilming for Scholarly and Scientific Purposes, 
with Dr. Vernon Tate presiding. Those who participated 
were: Dr. L. Bendikson, Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery (paper read by Dr. Tate); Dr. Mary 
A. Bennett, Columbia University; Watson Davis, Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute; Dr. Thornton Fry, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories; Col. Harold W. Jones, Army 
Medical Library; Dr. Herbert Kellar, McCormick His- 
torical Association; Miss Clara Kelly, University of 
Washington Library; Dr. K. D. Metcalf, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library; Dr. Timothy Murphy, Bureau of the 
Census; Dr. Horace Poleman, Library of Congress; 
Eugene Power, University Microfilms; Dr. M. L. Raney, 
University of Chicago Libraries; George A. Schwegmann, 
Library of Congress; Dr. Atherton Seidell, Medicofilm 
Service; Army Medical Library; Dr. Irvin Stewart, 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning; Dr. Henry B. 
van Hoesen, Brown University Library; Mrs. R. C. 
Watrous, U. S. Department of Agriculture Library. 

Of particular interest were the following reports: 

Dr. Seidell reported that until last year the microfilm 
service of the Army Medical Library was operated by 
the American Documentation Institute. Independent 
service has now been organized. 

Dr. Poleman reported on the new microfilm service 
established last year in India. 

Mr. Davis stated that with the cooperation of the 
Library of Congress and the Army Medical Library, the 
American Documentation Institute is in effect the 
national clearing house in getting film to those who 
want it. It is important that there be some integrating 














center, even though individual libraries wish to operate 
their own service. The operators must get together on 
certain uniform practices, such as price and form of 
order, so that orders may be interchanged. 

Dr. Vernon Tate reported on present equipment. 

The President’s report for the year stated that Biblio- 
film Service is ADI’s largest activity. It has continued 
essentially as in past years. The greater the degree of 
cooperation and interchange of ADI’s Bibliofilm Service 
with other microfilming services, and vice versa, the 
greater the service that will be rendered to scientists 
and scholars, which is the sole objective of ADI. 


Horace I. PoLEMAN 


Prof. G. Cameron announced plans for the 
expansion of the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, and presented a special offer to mem- 
bers of the Society for subscriptions. 

President A. W. Hummel appointed Profs. F. 
Edgerton, F. W. Buckler, and L. C. Barret to 
serve as a committee on resolutions; and Profs. 
C. H. Kraeling and F. Edgerton to serve as the 
Auditing committee for 1941. 


B. ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Dr. Frederic Woodward, Director of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration of the University of 
Chicago delivered a brief address welcoming the 
Society to the University of Chicago. 


C. PRESENTATION OF COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


The following communications were presented : 


Prof. W. M. Krogman, University of Chicago: The 
Ethnic History of the Near East in Early Historic Times 
(Illustrated ) . 

Dr. D. G. Mandelbaum, University of Minnesota: The 
Myth of the Wolf Children of India. 

Dr. G. G. Cameron, University of Chicago: Darius in 
Babylonia. 

Prof. I. J. Gelb, University of Chicago: Progress in 
the Decipherment of Hittite Hieroglyphs. 


The session adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 

At 1.00 p.m. the members were entertained at 
luncheon by the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 
of the University of Chicago, at Burton Court 
dining room. 
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THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session began at 2.30 p.m. of the 
same day. It consisted of three simultaneous 
group meetings, all held in the Oriental Institute. 


A. BrsiicaL SECTION 


The group met in James Henry Breasted Lec- 
ture Hall with Prof. L. Waterman presiding. The 
following communications were presented: 


Prof. H. G. May, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
’1 (’Ihy) "by, ete., the Personal God of the Patriarchs. 
Remarks by J. Morgenstern. 

Prof. F. W. Buckler, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology: The Significance of the Transfiguration. 

President J. Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College: The 
Marriage of Menahem. Remarks by W. A. Irwin, N. 
Glueck, O. R. Sellers, T. J. Meek, and H. G. May. 

Prof. J. P. Hyatt, Wellesley College: Jeremiah and 
Deuternomy. Remarks by H. G. May. 

Prof. W. F. Stinespring, Duke University: Some Old 
Testament Passages Neglected by Translators. Remarks 
by T. J. Meek, L. Waterman, and J. Morgenstern. 

Prof. F. V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological Seminary: 
Disturbance of Orderly Arrangement in the Gospel of 
Matthew. 

Mr. J. L. Mihelic: A Study of the Literary Style of 
the Old Testament in the King James Version. 


Read by title: 


Prof. N. J. Reich, Dropsie College: Remarks on the 
Funeral of Jacob and Joseph. 


B. Laneuistic SECTION 


The group met in Room 235 with Prof. F. 
Edgerton presiding. The following communica- 
tions were presented : 


Prof. J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College: Remarks on the 
Akkadian and Hurrian Formations Ending in -wmma. 
Remarks by A. Goetze, E. A. Speiser, T. J. Meek, and 
Mrs. Lewy. 

Prof. E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: Pre- 
dicative and Attributive Particles in Hurrian. Remarks 
by A. Goetze, F. Edgerton, P. M. Purves, B. Schwartz, 
J. Lewy, and I. J. Gelb. 

Dr. P. M. Purves, Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Medial Phonetic Pause in Hurrian. Remarks 
by A. Goetze, Mrs. Lewy, E. A. Speiser, A. J. Sachs, 
I. J. Gelb, and J. Lewy. 

Prof. A. Goetze, Yale University: The So-Called Inten- 
sive of the Semitic Languages. Remarks by A. Poebel, 
E. A. Speiser, and J. Lewy. 
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Read by title: 


Dr. A. H. Fry, Catholic University: The Structure of 
the Sanskrit Consonantism. 

Prof. Z. S. Harris, University of Pennsylvania: Mor- 
phophonemic and Morphemic Variants in Hebrew. 

Prof. F. R. Blake, Johns Hopkins University: So- 
Called “ Prenasalization” in Malayan Languages. 

Prof. L. H. Gray, Columbia University: The Alleged 
Avesta Representation of Indo-Iranian drt, ft by &, and 
of ai by di. 

Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Sentence 
Connectives in Early Hittite. 


C. Far East SEctTIon 


The group met in Room 208, with Prof. H. G. 
Creel presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 


Prof. S. N. Au-Young, School of Chinese Philosophy, 
New York: “ Wu Wei ”—An Interpretation by a Chinese 
Taoist. 

Prof. G. E. Taylor, University of Washington: A 
Summary of the Main Reasons for the T‘ai P‘ing Rebel- 
lion. Remarks by C. M. Wilbur, S. N. Au-Young, and 
D. N. Rowe. 

Prof. J. M. Plumer, University of Michigan: Color 
and Symbolism in Ancient Chinese Bronze Mirrors (Read 
by L. C. Goodrich). 

Dr. D. N. Rowe, Princeton University: Chinese Mili- 
tary Flags of the Ming Period and Their Symbolism 
(Illustrated). Remarks by H. H. Dubs and S. N. Au- 
Young. 

Prof. L. C. Goodrich, Columbia University. The Re- 
volving Library in China (Illustrated). Remarks by 
G. E. Taylor. 


Read by title: 


Dr. Nancy Lee Swann, The Gest Oriental Library, 
Princeton: Ying Shao’s Note on the Ch‘in System of 
Selective Service. 

Prof. J. R. Ware, Harvard University: A Chinese 
Abjuration. 

Prof. Helen B. Chapin: Mandala—Magic Circles and 
Magic Squares. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 8.00 P. M. 
of the same day in James Henry Breasted Lecture 
Hall by Vice-President W. N. Brown. 

President A. W. Hummel delivered his Presi- 
dential Address on the subject: The Development 
of the Book in China (Illustrated). President 


A. T. Olmstead of the Middle West Branch de- 
livered his Presidential Address on the subject: 
The Mid-Third Century a. pD. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order in the 
Club Room of the Chicago Art Institute at 9.45 
A.M., Wednesday, April 16, by President A. W. 
Hummel. An address of welcome was delivered 
by Mr. Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine Arts 
of the Art Institute. The following communica- 
tions were presented : 

Dr. R. S. Hardy, Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Syro-Hittite Frontier and Suppiluliumas. 

Prof. E. H. Pritchard, Wayne University: Causes of 
the Decline and Fall of Major Dynasties in China. 

Miss Ardelia R. Hall, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: 
Cube Weights Found at Chanhu-Daro, India (Illus- 
trated). 

Dr. A. J. Sachs, Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Some Unnoticed Impressions of Late-Assyrian 
Royal Stamp-Seals (Illustrated). 

Mrs. Hildegard Lewy: Some New Aspects of Nuzian 
Family Law. 

Mr. M. B. Smith, Library of Congress: Note on a So- 
called Parthian Structure at Takht-i Sulayman (Adhar- 
baidjan, Iran) (Illustrated). 


Mippie West BrancuH BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting of the Middle West 
Branch, being its twenty-fifth annual session, was 
called to order by President A. T. Olmstead at 
1.45 p. M., of the same day, in Lecture Hall, Field 
Museum of Natural History. 

In the absence of the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
Richard A. Parker was appointed to serve as sec- 
retary of the meeting. 

A nominating committee consisting of Prof. 
F. W. Buckler, C. L. Pyatt, and Mr. R. A. Martin 
presented the followings nominations for the offi- 
cers of the Branch for the year 1941-42: 

President: Prof. Nelson Glueck 

Vice-President: Dr. George V. Bobrinskoy 

Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Allen D. Albert, Jr. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Profs. 
Corwin R. Roach and Albert T. Olmstead 

The above officers were duly elected. 

The following report of the finances of the 
Middle West Branch was submitted: 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1940........... $157.25 
Expenses, 1940 
Postage and stationery ................ 20.00 
Ecchi ccekhitrntiserneneewewnees 17.50 
Telephone and telegraph ................ 7.56 
Secretarial expenses .................45 4.97 
DEE dintiscsanntgsatshdstnwinees $ 50.03 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1941............ $107.22 

















THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order by Presi- 
dent A. T. Olmstead at 2.00 p. m. of the same day, 
in Lecture Hall, Field Museum of Natural History. 
An address of welcome was delivered by Dr. Wil- 
fred H. Osgood, Curator Emeritus of Zoology, 
Field Museum. The following communications 
were presented : 

Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen, Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago: Primitive Democracy in Ancient Mesopo- 


tamia. 
Miss Ann L. Perkins, Oriental Institute, University 


of Chicago: African Elements in “ Decorated” Ware 
(Illustrated ). 

Prof. H. H. Dubs, Duke University: The Date and 
Circumstances of the Philosopher Lao-dz. 

Mr. B. Schwartz, New York Public Library: The 
Eames Babylonian Collection in the New York Public 


Library. 

Miss Florence E. Day, Dumbarton Oaks Library: 
Islamic Art and Arabic Translation (Illustrated). 

Prof. J. J. Obermann, Yale University: The Tile 
Inscriptions from Dura (Illustrated). 

Mrs. R. Wischnitzer-Bernstein: The Sanctuary of 
Shilo and its Meaning in the Iconography of the Syna- 
gogue at Dura (Illustrated). 

Prof. A. H. Lybyer, University of Illinois: Mohammed 
the Conqueror as Poet. 


At 4.15 the members were entertained at tea by 
the Field Museum. 

At 7.00 p. mM. of the same day the members of 
the Society, and their friends and invited guests 
met in the Sky Room of the Hotel Sherry for the 
annual Subscription Dinner. The attendance was 
123. 

After the dinner Dr. Erich F. Schmidt of the 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, showed 
two motion picture films with slides, in color, 
entitled: “ Discoveries in Luristan” and “ Perse- 
polis.” 


THE SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session consisted of a business meeting 
called to order by President A. W. Hummel at 
9.15 A.M., Thursday April 17, in James Henry 
Breasted Lecture Hall at the Oriental Institute. 

President J. Morgenstern presented the fol- 
lowing report of the Nominating Committee: 

Your Committee upon Nominations was confronted 


with a serious and delicate problem. All three members 
of the present Board of Editors of the JourNnat, after 
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long, devoted and valuable service, have expressed an 
earnest desire to be relieved of this responsibility, and 
have requested the Committee on Nominations not to 
present their names for re-election. The Committee had 
no alternative but to comply with this request. There- 
fore, it feels it eminently proper to begin this Report 
with an expression, in which it is confident the Society 
will concur heartily, of appreciation of the faithful 
labors as Editors of JAOS of Professors William Norman 
Brown, Ephraim A. Speiser and John K. Shryock. Under 
their wise guidance and through their indefatigable 
labors the Journal has achieved high distinction and 
greatly enchanced the reputation of the American Orien- 
tal Society as an institution devoted to the promotion 
of Oriental Studies. The Committee urges that this 
sentiment be manifested by action of the Society. 

The task of selecting worthy successors to these three 
scholars was not at all easy. Careful inquiry and the 
recommendations of various scholars in the respective 
fields made it advisable that for two of the three edi- 
torial posts the Committee nominate members of its 
own body. The delicacy of this procedure was fully 
recognized. But it was felt that the importance of 
selecting a competent and responsible editorial staff 
transcended all personal considerations. Accordingly, 
although not without considerable reluctance, these two 
members of the Nominating Committee consented, finally, 
to accept the nomination in question. 

Accordingly your Committee presents the following 
ticket: 


For President: William Norman Brown 
For Vice-President: Theophile J. Meek 
For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 
Editor: Zellig S. Harris 
Associate-Editors: Murray B. Emeneau 
George A. Kennedy 
Librarian: Bernhard Knollenberg 
Member of Executive Committee for 1941-44: 
James R. Ware 
Members of Nominating Committee, 1941-43: 
O. R. Sellers 
Miss E. Adelaide Hahn 
Roland G. Kent. 


Furthermore, as Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
1941-42, William F. Edgerton. 
Respectfully submitted, 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Chairman 
WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 

Murray B. EMENEAU 

Leroy C. BARRET 

Leroy WATERMAN 

GrorcE A. KENNEDY 


It was voted that the Secretary-Treasurer cast 
a unanimous ballot for the persons nominated. 

It was voted to adopt as a resolution the ex- 
pression of gratitude to the retiring editors con- 
tained in the first paragraph of the Nominating 
Committee’s report above. 
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Prof. L. C. Barret presented the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions as follows: 


The American Oriental Society, meeting in conjunction 
with its Middle West Branch, desires first of all to offer 
its felicitations to its host, the University of Chicago, on 
the occasion of the celebration of its golden jubilee and 
to offer best wishes for its future prosperity and con- 
tinued devotion to learning. 

We would especially express our gratitude to the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration for the luncheon given 
on Tuesday and to its Director, Dr. Frederic Woodward, 
for the cordial welcome he extended to us. 

We likewise desire to express our appreciation to the 
Art Institute and the Field Museum for the excellent 
arrangements made for our meetings: and to the Field 
Museum for hospitably entertaining us at tea. 

To the Oriental Institute and to the local committee 
on arrangements under the tireless leadership of Doctors 
Wilson and Dubberstein the Society is particularly in- 
debted for the care and efficiency with which all the 
arrangements have been made and carried out. 

Many of our members found much pleasure in viewing 
the exhibitions which it was their privilege to see at the 
Oriental Institute, and at Swift Hall, also those at the 
Art Institute and at the Field Museum; and we tender 
our thanks to those who were responsible for their 
selection and arrangement. 

Many of the local members of the Society have con- 
tributed to the enjoyment of the meeting by gracious 
acts of hospitality which have been greatly appreciated 
by the visiting members. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
F. W. BUCKLER 


LeRoy C. BARRET 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 


It was voted to instruct the Secretary-Treasurer 
to send the Society’s greetings to Profs. C. C. 
Torrey, J. R. Jewett, G. A. Barton and J. A. 
Montgomery, who were unable to be present at 
the meetings. 

It was voted to leave to the Executive Committee 
the matter of appointing a representative of the 
Society on the Board of Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. 

The meeting then adjourned to reconvene in 
sectional meetings. 


THE SEVENTH SESSION 


The seventh session followed immediately, and 
consisted of three simultaneous group meetings. 


Proceedings of the Society 


A. ANcIENT Ngar East SEctTIon 


The group met in James Henry Breasted Lec- 
ture Hall with Prof. H. G. May presiding. The 
following communications were presented : 


Dr. C. H. Gordon, Smith College: The Epic of AQHT. 

Prof. W. F. Edgerton, University of Chicago: Two 
Notes on Exegesis. 

Dr. S. I. Feigin, Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Abd-heba and the Kassites. 

Dr. S. N. Kramer, University Museum, Philadelphia: 
Sumerian Epics and Myths. 

Prof. N. Glueck, Hebrew Union College: Additional 
Ostraca from Elath (Illustrated). 

Prof. O. R. Sellers, Presbyterian Theological Seminary: 
The Meekness of Moses. 

Prof. G. E. Wright, Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary: A Phoenician Vase on One of the Reliefs at 
Persepolis. 


Read by title: 


Dr. J. V. Walsh, John Hopkins University: A Recent 
Cyprus Inscription. 

Prof. H. A. Rigg, Jr., Western Reserve University: 
The Temple at Musasir. 


B. IstaAmic SECTION 


The group met in Room 235, Oriental Institute. 
The meeting was called to order by Prof. A. 
Jeffery. He later yielded the chair to Prof. A. H. 
Lybyer, the appointed chairman, who had been 
unavoidably detained. The following communi- 
cations were presented : 


Dr. D. C. Dennett, Jr.: The Taxation of Subject 
Peoples During the Umayyad Caliphate. 

Prof. G. L. Della Vida, University of Pennsylvania: 
Arabian Poetry vs. Kalila and Dimna, an Item of Lit- 
erary Nationalism from the 10th Century. 

Dr. G. E. von Griinebaum, Institute for Iranian Art 
and Archaeology: The Present State of Investigation in 
the Field of Pre-Islamic Poetry. 

Mrs. Winifred S. Thomas: The Ghassanids and the 
Monophysite Church. 

Mr. L. V. Thomas, Oriental Institute: Turkish Mss in 
the Oriental Institute. 


Read by title: 


Dr. S. Glazer: Ibn ‘Aqfl’s Commentary on the Alfiyya. 

Dr. Ilse Lichtenstadter: “Hero” and “ Heroism” in 
Early Arabic Literature. ; 

Dr. A. S. Yahuda: On Some Obscure Passages 10 
Quran and Hadith. 

Dr. N. Abbott, University of Chicago: The Kast 
Kharanah Inscription of A. H. 92 (a.p. 710) a New 
Reading. 
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Prof. G. C. O. Haas, Institute of Hyperphysical 
Research: Development of the Theory of Progression in 
the Works of Arab Astrologers. 


(. LINGuIstTic AND MIppDLE East SECTION 


The group met in Room 208, Oriental Institute, 
with Prof. L. C. Barret presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 


Mr. J. A. Kerns, New York University, and Mr. B. 
Schwartz, New York Public Library: The Voiced Velar 
Laryngeal. Remarks by F. Edgerton, J. A. Kerns and 
M. Dillon. 

Prof. F. Edgerton, Yale University: The Verb System 
of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Remarks by W. N. Brown, 
J. A. Kerns, and M. Dillon. 

Dr. G. V. Bobrinskoy, University of Chicago: Snana, 
the Rite of Bathing in Sanskrit Literature. Remarks by 
F. Edgerton. 

Prof. W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: The 


Rigvedic Equivalent for Hell. Remarks by F. Edgerton, 
W. N. Brown and M. Dillon. 

Prof. M. Dillon, University of Wisconsin: The Satya- 
grapha in Irish Tradition. Remarks by W. N. Brown and 
F. Edgerton. 

Dr. H. I. Poleman, Library of Congress: Tonsure, 
Upanayana, and Marriage Ceremonies according to Aé- 
valayana as Practiced in Travancore (Illustrated with 
motion pictures). 


Read by title: 


Prof. G. W. Briggs, Drew University: Caste and Out- 
caste Claims upon Valmiki. 

Mr. A. C. Eastman: Iranian Influences in Svetambara 
Jaina Paintings. 


The sessions were concluded by three group 
luncheons, the Near East and American Schools 
of Oriental Research groups meeting in the Quad- 
rangle Club, and the Far East group meeting in 
Hutchinson Commons. 
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